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-A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD, 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER 


XI. 


RELATINS HOW PUDDOCK PURGED O’FLAHERTY'’S HEAD—A CHAPTER WHICH, IT IS HOPED, NO GENTEEL 
PERSON WILL READ. 


Rum disagreed with O'Flaherty con- 
foundedly, but, being sanguine, and 
also of an obstinate courage not easily 
to be put down, and liking that fluid, 
and being young withal, he drank it 
defiantly and liberally whenever it 
came in his way. So this morning 
he announced to his friend Puddock 
that he was suffering under a head- 
ache “that ’id burst a pot.’’ The 
gallant fellow’s stomach, too, was 
qualmish and disturbed. He heard 
of breakfast with loathing. Puddock 
rather imperiously insisted on_ his 
drinking some tea, which he abhorred, 
and of which, in very imperfect cloth- 
ing and with deep groans and occa- 
sional imprecations on “that bastely 
clar’t”—to which he chose to ascribe 
his indisposition—he drearily par- 
took. 

“T tell you what, thir,” said Pud- 
dock, finding his patient nothing bet- 
ter, and not relishing the notion of 
presenting his man in that seedy con- 
dition ; “ve got a remedy, a very 
thimple one ; it uthed to do wonderth 
for my poor uncle Neagle, who loved 
rum shrub,thoughit gave him the head- 
ache always,andsometimes the gout.” 

And Puddock had up Mrs. Hogg, 
his landlady, and ordereda pair of little 
muslin bags about the size of a pistol- 
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cartridge each, which she promised in 
five minutes, and he himself tumbled 
over the leaves of his private manu- 
script quarto—a desultory and miscel- 
laneous album, stuffed with sonnets on 
Celia’s eye, a lock of hair, or a pansy 
here or there pressed between the pages, 
birth-day verses addressed to Sacha- 
rissa, receipts for “ puptons,” “farces,” 
&e. ; and several for toilet luxuries, 
“ Angelica water,’ “The Queen of 
Hungary’s” ditto, “surfeit waters,” 
and, finally, that he was in search of, 
to wit, ‘“‘ My great-aunt Bell’s recipe 
for purging the head” (good against 
melancholy or the head-ache). You 
are not to suppose that the volume 
was slovenly or in anywise unworthy 
ofagentleman and ofticer of those days. 
It was bound in red and gold, had 
two handsome silver clasps and red 
edges, the writing being exquisitely 
straight and legible, and without a 
single blot. 

“T have them all except—two— 
three,’ murmured the thoughtful Pud- 
dock when he had read over the list 
of ingredients. These, however, he 
got from Toole, close at hand, and 
with a little silver grater and a pretty 
little agate pocket pestle and mortar 
—an heir-loom derived from poor 
Aunt Bell—he made a wonderful pow- 
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der: “nutmeg and ginger, cinnamon 
and cloves,” as the song says, and 
every other stinging product of nature 
and chemistry which the author of 
this famous ‘amily “purge” for the 
head could bring to remembrance; and 
certainly it was stingo. With this 
the cartridges were loaded, the ends 
tied up, and O’ Flaherty placed behind 
a table on which stood a basin, com- 
menced the operation, under Pud- 
dock’s directions, by introducing a 
bag at each side of his mouth, which, 
as a man of honour, he was bound to 
retain there until Puddock had had 
his ene tete-a-tete with the 
P 

“Be the powers, sor, that was the 
stuff!” said O’ Flaherty, describing the 
composition afterwards, with an awful 
shake of his head; “my chops wor 
blazing before you could count twenty 
—and I did not think there was half 
so much blood in my body as wather 
poured out of my mouth into that 
cursed basin in less than five minutes.” 

It was martyrdom; but any thing 
was better than the incapacity which 
threatened, and certainly, by the end 
of five minutes, his head was some- 
thing better. In this satisfactory 
condition—Jerome being in the back 
garden brushing his regimentals, and 
preparing his other properties—ghe 
suddenly heard voices close to the 
door, and, gracious powers! one was 
certainly Magnolia’s. 

“That born divil, Judy Carrol,” 
blazed forth O’Flaherty, afterwards, 
‘‘ pushed open the door ; it sarved me 
right for not being in my own bed- 
room, and the door locked—though 
who’da thought there was such acruel 
eediot on airth—bad luck to her—as 
as to show a leedy into a gentleman, 
with scarcely the half of his clothes 
on, and undhergoin’ a soart iv an 
operation, I may say.” 

Happily the table behind which he 
stood was one of those old-fashioned 
toilet affairs, with the back part, 
which was turned toward the door, 
sheeted over with wood, so that his 
lower extremities, clothed only in 
short drawers and ungartered stock- 
ings, were invisible. Even so, it was 
bad enough: he had no cravat or 
waistcoat on, a shabby old silk 
roquelaire, and there was a towel 
upon his breast, pinned behind his 
neck. He had just a second to pop 
the basin under the table, and to 
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whisk the towel violently from under 
his chin, drving that feature with a 
merciless and hurried rub; but he 
had not time to dislodge the cursed 
bags, when Judy, Grand Chamberlain 
in Jerome’s absence, with the face- 
tious grin of a good-natured lady 
about to make two people happy, in- 
troduced the bewitching Magnolia,and 
her meek little uncle, Major O’ Neill. 

In they came, rejoicing, to ask the 
gallant fireworker (it was a different 
element just now), to make one of a 
party of pleasure to Leixlip, on a 
chaise-marine. O’Flaherty could not 
so much as hand the young lady a 
chair; to emerge from behind the 
table, or even to attempt a retreat, was 
of course not to be thought of, in the 
existing state of his legs. The action 
of Puddock’s recipe was such as to 
make his share in the little compli- 
mentary conversation that ensued 
nearly unintelligible,and tocause him, 
to his disgrace and despair, when the 
ceed fellow tried a smile in spite of 

imself, actually to dribble like an 
infant over the corners of his mouth. 

He saw that his visitors observed 
those symptoms with some perplexity: 
the Major was looking steadfastly at 
O’Flaherty’s mouth, and unconsci- 
ously making corresponding move- 
ments with his own, and the fair 
Magnolia was evidently full of 
pleasant surprise and curiosity. I 
really think if O’Flaherty had had a 
pistol within reach, he would have 
delivered himself summarily from 
that agonizing situation. 

“Tm afraid, Lieutenant, you’ve 
got the toothache,” said Miss Mag., 
with her usual agreeable simplicity. 

In his alacrity to assure her there 
was no such thing, he actually swal- 
lowed one of the bags. ’T'was no easy 
matter, and he grew very red, and 
stared frightfully while it was going 
down, and swallowed a draught of 
water precipitately. His misery was, 
indeed, so intolerable that at the 
conclusion of a polite little farewell 
speech of the Major's, he uttered 
an involuntary groan, and lively 
Miss Mag., with an odious titter, 
exclaimed— 

“The little creature’s teething,uncle, 
as sure as you're not; either that, or 
he’s got a hot potato in his poor little 
mouzey-wouzey ;’ and poor O’ Flaherty 
smiled a great silent moist smile at 
the well-bred pleasantry. The Major, 
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who did not choose to hear Mag’s 
banter, made a formal, but rather 
smiling salute. The Lieutenant re- 
turned it, and down came that un- 
lucky basin (there was no carpet), 
with a shocking crash and jingle 
from the shelf under the dressing- 
table ; a basin never made such a 
noise in smashing before. O’ Flaherty 
thought with a mental imprecation. 

“Nothing — hashe — ’appened— 
shur,” said O'Flaherty, whose ar- 
ticulation was affected a good deal 
in terror lest the Major should 
arrest his departure. He drew him- 
self up with a heightened colour, 
and made a noise as if swallowing 
half a dozen of consecutive oysters. 
He would have said something more, 
if he dared, but was obliged to shut 
his mouth without delay. 

So the Major and tall Miss Mag- 
nolia, with all her roses and lilies, 
and bold broad talk, and wicked eyes, 
went down the stairs; and O’ Flaherty, 
having relieved himself forthwith of 
the detested bag, and looking with 

lively emotion in the glass, at the 
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unbecoming coup-d’eil of his face 
and bust, heard that agreeable young 
lady laughing most riotously under 
the window as she and the Major 
marched away. 

It was well for Judy, that being of 
the gentler sex, the wrath of the 
fireworker could not wreak itself 
upon her. The oftener he viewed 
himself in the pier-glass, trying in 
vain to think he did not Jook so very 
hideous after all, the more bitter were 
his feelings. Oh, that blackguard old 
silk morning gown! and his eyes so 
confoundedly red, and his hair all 
dishevelled by his rolling and butting 
in his pain, against his own capacious 
palms—bad luck to that clar’t! the 
wig was all right, that was his only 
comfort, and his mouth, “och, look at 
it; twice its natural size”—though 
that was no trifle. 

“Another week I'll not stop in her 
lodgings,” cried poor O'Flaherty, 
grinning at himself in the glass, “if 
she keeps that savage, Judy Carrol, 
here a day longer.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


AZSCULAPIUS TO THE RESCUE ! 


Ir was not until Puddock had re- 
turned, that he recollected all on a 
sudden that he had swallowed one of 
the bags. 

“Thwallowed !—thwallowed it!” 
said Puddock, looking very blank and 
uncomfortable; “why, thir, I told 
you you were to be very careful.” 

“Why, why curse it, it is not, 
*tisn’t’” —— 

There was a long pause, and 
O’Flaherty stared a very frightened 
and hideous stare at the proprietor of 
the red quarto. 

“Not what, thir?’ demanded Pud- 
dock briskly, but plainly disconcerted. 

“Not any thing—any thing bad—or, 
or—there’s no use in purtendin, Pud- 
dock,” he resumed, turning quite yel- 
low. “TI see, sir, I see, by your looks, 
it’s what you think, I’m poisoned!” 

“T—I—do not, thir, think you’re 

ithoned,” he replied, indignantly, 

ut with some flurry; “that ith, 
there’th a great deal in it that could 
not pothibly do you harm—there’th 
only one ingredient, yeth, or, or, 
eth, perhapth three, but thertainly 


ont more, that I don’t quite know 
about—depend uponit, ’tith nothing— 
a—nothing—a—theriouthly—a—But 
why, my dear thir, why on earth did 
you violate the — directionth— 
— did you thwallow a particle of 
it?” 

“Och, why did I let it inside my 
mouth at all—the divil go with it!” 
retorted poor O’ Flaherty ; “an’ wasn’t 
I the born eediot to put them divil’s 
dumplins inside my mouth? but I 
did not know what I was doin’—no 
more I didn’t. 

“T hope your head’th better,” said 
Puddock, vindicating by that dignified 
inquiry the character of his recipe. 

“Auch! my head be smathered, 
what the puck do I care about it ?” 
O’Flaherty broke out. “ Ah, why the 
divil, Puddock, do you keep them 
ould women’s charrums and divil- 
ments, about you—you ll be the death 
of some one yet, so you will.” 

“Tt?th a rethipe, thir,” replied Pud- 
dock, with the same dignity, “from 
which my great uncle, General Neagle, 
derived frequent benefit.” 
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* And here I am,” says O’F laherty, 
vehemently ; “and you don’t know 
whether I’m poisoned or no!” 

At this moment he saw Dr. Sturk 
passing by, and drummed violently 
at the window. The doctor was im- 
pressed by the summons ; for however 
queer the apparition, it was plain he 
was desperate ly in earnest. 

“ Let’s see the recipe,” said Sturk, 
drily ; “ you think you're poisoned I 
know you do;” poor O’Flaherty had 
shrunk from disclosing the extent of 
his apprehensions, and only beat 
about the bush; “and if you be, I 
lay you fifty, J can’t save you, nor all 
the doctors in Dublin—show me the 
recipe.” 

Puddock put it before him, and 
Sturk looked at the back of the 
volume with a leisurely disdain, but 
finding no title there, returned to the 
recipe. They both stared on his face, 
without breathing, while he conned it 
over. When he came about halfway, 
he whistled ; and when he arrived at 
the end, he frowned hard; and 
squeezed his lips together till the red 
disappeared altogether, and he looked 
again at the back of the book, and 
then turned it round once more, 
reading the last line over with a 
severe expression. 

“And so you actually swallowed 
this—this devil’s dose, sir, did you?” 
demanded Sturk. 

“T—I believe he did, thome of it; 
but I warned him, I did, upon my 
honour! Now, tell him, did I not 
warn you, my dear Lieutenant, not 
to thwallow,” interposed little Pud- 
dock, who began to grow confound- 
edly ‘agitated; but Sturk, who rather 
liked shocking and fr ightening people, 
and had a knack of making bad 
worse, and an alacrity in waxing 
savage without adequate cause, si- 
lenced him with— 

“T p-pity you, sir,” and “pity” 
shot like a pellet from his lips. “ Why 
the deuce will you dabble in medi- 
cine, sir? Do you think it’s a thing 
to be learnt in an afternoon out of the 
bottom of an old cookery-book?” 

“Cookery-book! ekthcuthe me, 
Doctor Thturk,” replied Puddock, 
offended. “I’m given to underthtand, 
thir, it’th to be found in Culpepper.” 

“Culpepper!” said Sturk, viciously. 
“ Cull-poison—you have peppered him 
to a purpose, I promise you! How 
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much of it, pray, sir, (to O’Flaherty,) 
have you got in your viscera ?” 

“Tell him, Puddock,” said O’Fla- 
herty, helplessly. 

“Only a trifle, Pll assure you,” put 
in Puddock (I need not spell his lisp), 
extenuating, “in a littl—a—muslin 
bag, about the size of the top joint of 
a lady’s little finger.” 

“Top joint of the divil!” roared 
O’Flaherty, bitterly, rousing himself, 
“T tell you, Dr. Sturk, it was as big 
as my thumb, and a miracle it did not 
choke me.” 

“Tt may do that job for you yet, 


sir,’ sneered the Doctor, with stern 
disgust. “I dare say you feel pretty 


hot here?” jerking his finger into his 
stomach. 

“ And—and—and—what is it?—is 
it—do you think— it’s any thing— 
any ways—dangervus?” faltered poor 
O’ Flaherty. 

“Dangerous!” responded Sturk,with 
anangry chuckle—indeed, he was spe- 
cially vindictive against lay intruders 
upon the mystery of his craft; “why, 
ves—ha, ha!—just maybe a little. 
It’s only poison, sir, deadly, barefaced 
poison!” he began, sardonically, with 
a grin, and ended with a black glare 
and a knock on the table, like an 
auctioneer’s “gone!” 

“There are no less than two—three 
—five mortal poisons in it,” said 
the Doctor, with emphatic acerbity. 
“You and Mr. Puddock will allow 
that’s rather strong.” 

O’Flaherty sat down and looked 
at Sturk, and wiping his damp face 
and forehead, he got up without ap- 
pe aring to know where he was going. 

Puddock stood with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, staring with his lit- 
tle round eyes on the Doctor, I must 
confess, with a very foolish and rather 
guilty vacuity all over his plump face, 
rigid and speechless, for three or four 
seconds; then he put his hand, which 
did actually tremble, upon the Doc- 
tor’s arm, and he said, very thickly 

“T fe el, thir, you’re right; it’th my 
fault, thir, ’'ve poithoned him—mer- 
thiful goodneth!—I—I— = 

Puddock’s distress acted for a mo- 
ment upon O’Flaherty. He came up 
to him pale and queer, like a somnam- 
bulist, and shook his fingers very cor- 
dis lly’ with a very cold grasp. 

“Tf it was the last word I ever 
spoke, Puddock, you’re a good na- 
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tured—he ts a gentleman, sir—and it 
was all my own fault; he warned me, 
he did, again’ swallyin’ a dhrop of it 
—remember what I’m saying, Doctor 
— twas J that done it; I was always 
a botch, Puddock, an’ a fool ; and— 
and—gentlemen—good-by.” 


And the flowered dressing-gown and’ 


bare legs disappeared through the 
door into the bed-room, from whence 
they heard a great souse on the bed, 
and the bedstead gave a dismal groan. 

“Ts there—is there nothing, Doctor 
—for mercy’s sake, think—Doctor do 
—I conjure you—pray think—there 
must be something’ —urged Puddock, 
imploringly. 

‘Ay, that’s the way, sir, fellows 
quacking themselves and one another; 
when they get frightened, and with 
good reason, come to us, and expect 
miracles; but, as in this case, the 
quantity was not very much, ’tis not, 
you see, overpowering, and he may 
do, if he takes what Ill send him.” 

Puddock was already at his bedside, 
shaking his hand hysterically, and 
tumbling his words out one over the 
other— 

“You're thafe, my dear thir— 
dum thpiro thpero—he thayth— Dr. 
Thturk—he can thave you, my dear 
thir—my dear Lieutenant—my dear 
O’Flaherty—he can thave you, thir— 
thafe and thound, thir.” 

O’ Flaherty, who had turned his face 
to the wall, in the bitterness of his 
situation--for, like some other men, he 
had the intensest horror of death when 
he came peaceably to his bed-side, 
though ready enough to meet him with 
a “hurrah!” and a shake of the hand, 
if he arrived at a moment’s notice, 
with due dash and eclat—sat up like 
a shot, and gaping upon Puddock for 
a few seconds, relieved himself with a 
long sigh, a devotional upward roll of 
the eyes, and some muttered words, 
of which the little ensign heard onl 
“blessing,” very fervently,and “catch 
me again,’ and “divil bellows it;” 
and forthwith out came one of the 
fireworker’s long bare shanks, and 
O’Flaherty insisted on dressing, shav- 
ing, and otherwise preparing as a gen- 
tleman and an officer, with great gaity 
of heart, to meet his fate on the Fif- 
teen Acres. 

In due time arrived the antidote. 
It was enclosed in a gallipot, and was 
what I believe they called an elec- 
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tuary. I don’t know whether it is 
an obsolete abomination now, but it 
looked like brick-dust and treacle, and 
what it was made of even Puddock 
could not divine. O’Flaherty, that 
great Hibernian athlete, unconsciously 
winced and shuddered like a child 
at sight of it. Puddock stirred it with 
the of a tea-spoon, and looked into 
it with inquisitive disgust, and seemed 
to smell it from a distance, lost for a 
minute in inward conjecture, and then 
with a slight bow, pushed it ceremo- 
niously toward his brother in arms. 

“There is not much the matter 
with me now—I feel well enough,” 
said O’Flaherty, mildly, and eyeing 
the mixture askance; and after a lit- 
tle while he looked at Puddock. That 
disciplinarian understood the look, and 
said, peremptorily, shaking up his lit- 
tle powdered head— 

“Lieutenant O'Flaherty, thir! I 
inthitht on your inthtantly taking that 
phythic. How you may feel, thir, 
1ath nothing to do with it. If you 
hethitate, I withdraw my thancthion 
toyour going tothe field, thir. There’th 
no—therecan be—noearthly ekthuthe 
but a—a mitherable objection to a— 
thwallowing a—a rethipe, thir—that 
ithn’t—that ith may be—not intended 
to _— your palate, but to thave 
your /ife, thir—remember, thir, you’ve 
thwallowed a—you—you require, thir 
—you don’t think I fear to thay it, 
thir!—you have thwallowed that you 
ought not to have thwallowed, and 
don’t, thir—don’t—for both our thakes 
—for heaventh thake--Iimplore--and 
inthitht—don’t trifle, thir.” 

O’Flaherty felt himself passing un- 
derthe chilland dismal shadowof death 
once more, such was the eloquence of 
Puddock, and so impressible his own 
nature, as he followed the appealof his 
second. “ Lifeis sweet;” and though 
the compound was nauseous, and a 
necessity upon him of swallowing it 
in horrid instalments, spoonful after 
spoonful, yet, though not without 
many interruptions, and many a shock- 
ing apostrophe, and even some sudden 
wg of horror, which alarmed 

uddock for the fate of the entire 
electuary, he did contrive to get 
through it pretty well, except a little 
residuum in the bottom, which Pud- 
dock wisely connived at. 

The clink of a horse-shoe drew 
Puddock to the window. Sturk rid- 
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ing into town, reined in his generous 
beast, and called up to the little Lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Well, he’s taken it, eh?” 

Puddock smiled a pleasant smile, 
and nodded. 

“Walk him about, then, for an 
hour or so, and he’ll do.” 
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“Thank you, thir,” said little Pud- 
dock, gaily. 

“ Don’t thank me, sir, either of you, 
but remember the lesson you’ve got,” 
said the Doctor, tartly, and away he 
plunged into a sharp trot, with a 
cling-clang and a cloud of dust. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ORDEAL BY BATTLE. 


Te chronicles of the small-sword 
and pistol are pregnant with horrid 
and absurd illustrations of certain 
great moral facts. Let them pass. 
A duel, we all know, is conceived in 
the spirit of “ Punch and Judy”—a 
farce of murder. Sterne’s gallant 
father laid down his life with the 
point of a small-sword sticking out 
two feet between his shoulders, all 
about a goose-pie. I often wondered 
what the precise quarrel was. But 
these tragedies smell all over of goose- 
ie. Why—oh, why—brave Captain 
terne, as with saucy, flashing knife 
and fork you sported with the out- 
works of that fated structure, was 
there no augur at thine elbow, with a 
shake of his wintry beard, to warn 
thee that the birds of fate—thy fate 
—sat vigilant under that festive mask 
of crust? Beware, it is Pandora’s 
ie! Madman! hold thy hand! The 
nife’s point that seems to thee about 
to glide through that pasty, is palp- 
ably levelled at thine own windpipe! 
But this time Mephistophiles leaves 
the revellers to use their own cutlery ; 
and now the pie is opened; and now 
the birds begin to sing! Come along, 
then, to the Fifteen Acres, and let us 
see what will come of it all. 

That flanking demi-bastion of the 
Magazine, crenelled for musketry, com- 
mands, with the aid of a couple of good 
field-glasses, an excellent and secret 
view of the arena on which the re- 
doubted O’ Flaherty and the grim Nut- 
ter were about to put their mettle to 
the proof. General Chattesworth, who 
happened to have an appointment, as 
he told his sister at breakfast, in 
town about that hour, forgot it just 
as he reached the Magazine, gave his 
bridle to the groom, and stumped 
into the fortress, where he had a bis- 
cuit and a glass of sherry in the Com- 


mandant’s little parlour, and forth 
the two cronies sallied mysteriously, 
side byside; the Commandant, Colonel 
Bligh, being remarkably tall, slim, 
and straight, with an austere, mul- 
berry-coloured face; the General stout 
and stumpy, and smiling plentifully, 
short of breath, and double-chinned, 
they got into the sanctum I have just 
mentioned. 

I don’t apologise to my readers, 
English-born and bred, for assuming 
them to be acquainted with the chief 
features of the Phoenix Park, near 
Dublin. Irish scenery is now as ac- 
cessible as Welsh. Let them study 
the old problem, not in blue books, 
but in the green and brown ones of our 
fields, and heaths, and mountains. If 
Ireland be no more than a great ca- 
pability and a beautiful landscape, 
faintly visible in the blue haze, even 
from their own headlands, and sepa- 
rated by hardly four hours of water, 
and a ten-shilling fare, from their 
jetties, it is their own shame, not 
ours, if a nation of bold speculators 
and indefatigable tourists leave it un- 
explored, 

30, I say, from this coigne of van- 
tage, looking westward over the broad 
green level toward the thin smoke 
that rose from Chapelizod chimneys, 
lying so snugly in the lap of the hol- 
low by the river, the famous Fifteen 
Acres, where so many heroes have 
measured swords, and so many bul- 
lies have bit the dust, was distinctly 
Sores in the near foreground. 
You all know the artillery butt. Well, 
that was the centre of a circular en- 
closure containing just fifteen acres, 
with broad entrances eastward and 
westward. 

The old fellows knew very well 
where to look. 

Father Roach was quite accident- 
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ally there reading his breviary when 
the hostile parties came upon the 
ground—for except when an accident 
of this sort occurred, or the troops 
were being drilled, it was a sequest- 
ered spot enough—and he forthwith 
joined them; as usual, to reconcile the 
dread debate. 

Somehow, I think his arguments 
were not altogether judicious. 

“T don’t ask particulars, my dear—I 
abominate all that concerns a quarrel ; 
but, Lieutenant O’Flaherty, jewel, 
supposin’ the very worst—supposin’, 
just for argument, that he has horse- 
whipped you”—— 

‘“* An’ who dar’ suppose it?” glared 
O’ Flaherty. 

“Or, well take it that he spit in 
your face. Well,’ continued his 
reverence, not choosing to hear the 
shocking ejaculations which this hypo- 
thesis wrung from the lieutenant; 
“ what of that, my darlin’. Think of 
the indignities, insults, and disgraces 
that the blessed Saint Martellus suf- 
fered, without allowing any thing 
worse to cross his lips than an Ave 
Mary or a smile iv resignation.” 

“ Ordher that priest off the ground, 
sor,” said O’ Flaherty, lividly, to little 
Puddock, who was too busy with Mr. 
Mahony to hear him, and Roach had 
already transferred his pious offices 
to Nutter, who speedily flushed up, 
and became, to all appearances, in his 
own way, just as angry as O’Fla- 
herty. 

“ Lieutenant O’ Flaherty, a word in 
se ear,” once more droned the mel- 

ow voice of Father Roach; “ you’re 
a young man, and here’s Lieutenant 
Puddock by your side, a young man 
too; I’m as ould, my honies, as the 
two of you put together, an’ I advise 

ou, for your good—don’t shed human 

lood—don’t even draw your swoords 
—don’t, my darlins; don’t be led or 
said by them army-gentlemen, that’s 
always standin’ up for fightin’, be- 
cause the leedies admire fightin’ men. 
They'll call you cowards, polthroons, 
curs, sneaks, turn-tails—-/et them !” 

“'There’s no standin’ this any longer: 
Puddock,” said O'Flaherty, incensec 
indescribably by the odious names 
which his reverence was hypotheti- 
cally accumulating ; “if you want to 
see the fightin’; Father Roach—I say, 
if you want to see us fightin’ ”»—— 

“ Apage, Sathanas !” murmured his 
reverence, pettishly, raising his plump, 
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blue chin, and dropping his eyelids 
with a shake of the head, and waving 
the back of his fat, red hand gently 
towards the speaker. 

“Tn that case, stay here, an’ look 
your full, an’ welcome, only don’t 
make a noise; behave like a Chris- 
tian, an’ hould your tongue; but if 
you really hate fightin’, as you 
say’ —— 

Having reached this point in his 
address, but intending a good deal 
more, O'Flaherty suddenly stopped 
short, drew himself into ‘a stooping 
posture, with a flush and a strange 
distortion, and his eyes fastened upon 
Father Roach with an unearthly glare 
for nearly two minutes, and seized 
Puddock upon the upper part of his 
arm with so awful a grip, in his great 
bony hand, that the gallant little gen- 
tleman piped out in a flurry of an- 
guish— 

“O—O—.O’Flaherty, thir—let go 
my arm, thir.” 

O’ Flaherty drew a long breath, ut- 
tered a short, deep groan, and wiping 
the moisture from his red forehead, 
and resuming a perpendicular posi- 
tion, was evidently trying to recover 
the lost thread of his discourse. 

“There’th dethidedly thomething 
the matter with you, thir,” said Pud- 
dock, anxiously, sotta voce, while he 
worked his injured arm a little on the 
shoulder. 

“You may say that,” said O’Fla- 
herty, very dismally, and, perhaps, a 
little bitterly. 

“ And—and—and—you don’t mean 
to thay —why—eh?” asked Puddock, 
uneasily. 

“T tell you what, Puddock—there’s 
no use in purtendin’—the poisan’s 
working—that’s what’s the matter;” 
returned poor O'Flaherty, in what 
romance-writers call “a hissing whis- 


“ Good — merthiful — graciouth — 
thir!” ejaculated poor little Puddock 
in a panic, and gazing up into the 
brawny fireworker’s face with a pallid 
fascination—indeed they both looked 
unpleasantly unlike the popular con- 
ception of heroes on the eve of battle. 

“ But—but it can’t be—you forget 
Dr. Thturk and—oh dear!—the anti- 


dote. It—I thay—it can’t be, thir,” 
said Paddock, rapidly. 
“Tt'no use, now; but I shirked 


two or three spoonfuls, and I left 
some more in the bottom,” said the 
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gigantic O’Flaherty, with a gloomy 
sheepishness. 

Puddock made an ejaculation—the 
only violent one recorded of him— 
and turning his back briskly upon his 
principal, actually walked several 
steps away, as if he intended to cut 
the whole concern. But such a mea- 
sure was really not to be thought of. 

“O’Flaherty—Lieutenant—I won't 
reproach you,” began Puddock. 

“ Reproach me! an’ who poisoned 
me, my tight little fellow ?” retorted 
the Fireworker, savagely. 

Puddock could only look at him, 
and then said, quite meekly— 

“Well, and my dear thir, what on 
earth had we better do?” 

“Do,” said O'Flaherty, “why, isn’t 
it completely Hobson’s choice with 
us? What can we do but go through 
with it?” 

The fact is, I may as well mention, 
lest the sensitive reader should be con- 
cerned for the gallant O’ Flaherty, that 
the poison had very little to do with 
it, and the antidote a great deal. In 


‘fact, it was a reckless compound con- 
ceived in a _— and angry spirit 


by Sturk, and as the Fireworker af- 
terwards declared, while expressing in 
excited language his wonder how 
Pudduck (for he never suspected 
Sturk’s elixir) had contrived to com- 
poundsuch a poison—“The torture was 
such, my dear madam, as fairly thrans- 
lated me into the purlieus of the other 
world.” 

Nutter had already put off his coat 
and waistcoat, and appeared in a neat 
little black lutestring vest, with sleeves 
to it, which the elder officers of the 
R.LA. remembered well in bygone 
fencing matches. 

“Tith a motht mitherable thitua- 
tion,” said Puddock, in extreme dis- 
tress. 

‘Never mind,” said O’Flaherty, 
grimly taking off his coat; “you'll 
have two corpses to carry home with 
you—on’t you show the laste taste 
iv unasiness, an’ I'll not disgrace you, 
af I’m spared to see it out.” 

And now preliminaries were quite 
adjusted ; and Nutter, light and wiry, 
a good swordsman, though not young, 
stepped out with his vicious weapon 
in eal and his = looking white 
and stony out of his dark bya: 
word or two to his armoufbearer, 
and a rapid gesture right and left, 
and that magnificent squire spoke 
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low to two or three of the surround- 
ing officers, who forthwith bestirred 
themselves to keep back the crowd, 
and as it were to keep the ring un- 
broken. O’Flaherty took his sword— 
got his hand well into the hilt, poised 
the blade, shook himself up as it were, 
and made a feint or two and a parry 
in the air, and so began to advance 
like Goliath towards little Nutter. 

“ Now, Puddock, back him up—en- 
courage your man,” said Devereux, 
who took a perverse pleasure in jok- 
ing unseasonably ; “flay the lump, 
splat him, divide him, and cut him 
in two pieces.” 

It was a custom of the corps to 
quiz Puddock about his cookery; 
but Puddock, I suppose, did not hear 
his last night’s “ receipt” quoted, and 
he kept his eye upon his man, who 
had now got nearly within fencing 
distance of hisadversary. But at this 
critical moment, O’ Flaherty, much to 
Puddock’s disgust, suddenly stopped, 
and got into the old stooping posture, 
making an appalling grimace in what 
looked like an endeavour to swallow, 
not only all his under lip, but his 
chin also. Uttering a quivering groan, 
he continued to stoop nearer to the 
earth, on which he finally actually 
sat down and hugged his knees close 
up to his chest, holding his breath all 
the time till he was perfectly purple, 
and rocking himself this way and 
that. 

The whole procedure was a mystery 
to everybody except the guilty Pud- 
duck, who changed colour, and in: 
manifest perturbation, skipped to his 
side. 

“Bleth me—bleth me—my dear 
O’ Flaherty, he’th very ill—where ith 
it—where ith the pain ?” 

“Is it forced pain, Puddock, or 
gammon pain ?’ asked Devereux, with 
much concern. 

Puddock’s plump panic - stricken 
little face, and staring eyeballs, were 
approached close to the writhing fea- 
tures of his redoubted principal—as 
I think I have seen honest Sancho 
Panza’s, in one of Tony Johannot’s 
sketches, to that of the prostrate 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

“T wish to heaven I had thwallowed 
it mythelf—it’th dreadful —-what ith 
to be—are you eathier—I think you're 
eathier.” 

I don’tthink O’ Flaherty heard him. 
He only hugged his knees tighter, and 
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slowly turned up his face, wrung into 
ten dintent horrid puckers, to the 
sky, till his chin was higher than his 
forehead, with his teeth and eyes shut, 
and he uttered a sound like a half- 
stifled screech ; and, indeed, looked 
very black and horrible. 

Some of the spectators, rear-rank 
men, having but an imperfect view 
of the transaction, thought that O’ Fla- 
herty had been hideously run through 
the body by his solemn opponent, and 
swelled the general chorus of counsel 
and ejaculation, by all together advis- 
ing cobwebs, brown-paper plugs, cler- 
gymen, brandy, and the like ; but as 
none of these comforts were at hand, 
and nobody stirred, O'Flaherty was 
left to the resources of Nature. 

Puddock threw his cocked hat upon 
the ground, and stampedin a moment- 
ary frenzy. 

“He’th dying—Devereux—Cluffe 
—he’th—I tell you, he’th dying ;” and 
he was on the point of declaring him- 
self O’Flaherty’s murderer, and sur- 
rendering himself as such into the 
hands of anybody who would accept 
the custody of his person, when the 
recollection of his official position as 
poor O’F laherty’s second flashed upon 
him, and collecting, with a grand ef- 
fort, his wits and his graces— 

“Tt’th totally impothible, gentle- 
men,” he said, with his most ceremoni- 
ous bow; “conthideringthe awful con- 
dition of my printhipal—I—I have 
reathon to fear—in fact I know—Dr. 
Thturk hath theen him—that he’th 
under the action of porthon—and it’th 
quite impracticable, gentlemen, that 
thith affair of honour can protheed, 
at prethent ;” and Puddock drew him- 
self up peremptorily, and replaced his 
hat, which somebody had slipped into 
his hand, upon his round powdered 
head. 

Mr. Mahony, though a magnificent 
gentleman, was, perhaps, a little stu- 
pid, and he mistook Puddock’s agita- 
tion, and thought he was in a passion, 
and disposed to be offensive. He, 
therefore, with a marked: and stern 
sort of elegance, replied— 

“ Poison, sir, is a remarkably strong 
aipathet ; it’s language, sir, which, 
if a gentleman uses at all, he’s bound 
in justice, in shivalry, and in dacenc 
to a generous adversary, to define wit 
precision. Mr. Nutter is too well 
known to the best 0” society, moving 
in a circle, as he does, to require the 
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painegeric of humble me. They drank 
together last night, they differed in 
opinion, that’s true, but fourteen clear 
hours has expired, and poison being 
mentioned” 

“Why, body o’ me! thir,” cried 
Puddock, in fierce horror; “can you 
imagine, for one moment, thir, that I 
or any man living could thuppothe, 
for an inthtant, that my rethpected 
friend, Mr. Nutter, to whom (a low 
bow to Nutter, returned by that gen- 
tleman) I have now the mithfortune 
to be oppothed, is capable—capable, 
thir, of poithoning any living being— 
man, woman, or child; and to put an 
end, thir, at onthe to all misapprehen- 
sion upon thith point, it wath I—/, 
thir—mythelf—who poithoned him, 
altogether accidentally, of couthe, by 
a valuable, but mithmanaged retheipt, 
thith morning, thir—you—you thee, 
Mr. Nutter !” 

Nutter, baulked of his gentleman- 
like satisfaction, stared with a horri- 
fied but somewhat foolish counten- 
ance from Puddock to O’ Flaherty. 

“ Andnow, thir,” pursued Puddock, 
addressing himself to Mr. Mahony; 
“if Mr. Nutter dethires to pothpone 
the combat, I conthent ; if not, I 
offer mythelf to maintain it inthtead 
of my printhipal.” 

And so he made another low bow, 
and stood bareheaded, hat in hand, 
with his right hand on his sword hilt. 

“Upon my honour, Captain Pud- 
dock, it’s precisely what I was going 
to propose myself, sir,” said Mahony, 
with great alacrity; “as the only way 
left us of getting honourably out of 
the great embarrassment in which we 
are placed by the premature death- 
struggles of your friend; for’ nothing, 
Mr. Puddock, but being bond fide in 
articulo mortis, can palliate his con- 
duct.” 

“My dear Puddock,” whispered 
Devereux, in his ear, “surely you 
would not kill Nutter to oblige two 
such brutes as these?” indicating, by a 
glance, Nutter’s splendid second, and 
the magnanimous O’Flaherty, who 
was still sitting speechless upon the 
ground. 

“Captain Puddock,” pursued that 
mirror of courtesy, Mr. Patrick Ma- 
hony, of Muckafubble, who, by-the- 
by, pe d in giving him his cap- 
taincy; “may I inquire who’s your 
friend upon this unexpected turn of 
affairs ?’ 
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“There’s no need, sir,” said Nut- 
ter, drily and stoutly, “I would not 
hurt a hair of your head, Mr. Pud- 
dock.” 

“Do you hear him?” panted O’Fla- 
herty, for the first time articulate, and 
stung by the unfortunate phrase—it 
seemed fated that Nutter should not 
open his lips without making some 
allusion to human hair; “do you hear 
him, Puddock? Mr. Nutter—(he 
spoke with great difficulty, and in 
jerks)—sir—Mr. Nutter—you shall— 
ugh—you shall render a strict accow- 
ow-oh-im-m-m !” 

The sound was smothered under his 
compressed lips, his face wrung itself 
crimson with a hideous squeeze, and 
Puddock thought the moment of his 
dissolution was come, and almost 
wished it over. 

“Don’t try to thpeak—pray, thir, 
don’t—there—there, now,” urged 
Puddock, distractedly; but the in- 
junction was unnecessary. 

“Mr. Nutter,” said his second, 
sulkily, “I don’t see any thing to sa- 
tisfy your outraged honour in the cu- 
rious spectacle of that gentleman sit- 
ting on the ground making faces ; we 
came here not to trifle, but, as I con- 
ceive, to dispatch business, sir.” 

“To dispatch O’ Flaherty, you mean, 
and that seems pretty well done to 
yom hand,” says little Dr. Toole, 
pustling up from the coach where his 
instruments, lint, and plaisters were 
deposited. “ What's it all, eh !—oh, 
Dr. Sturk’s been with him, eh? Oh, 
ho, ho, ho!” and he laughed sarcas- 
tically, in an undertone, and shrugged, 
as he stooped down and took O’ Fla- 
herty’s pulse in his fingers and thumb. 

“y tell you what, Mr. a—a—a— 
sir,” said Nutter, with a very danger- 
ous look; “ I have had the honour of 
knowing Lieutenant Puddock since 
August, 1756; I won’t hurt him, for 
I like and respect him; but if fight I 
must, I'll fight you, sir!” 

“Since August, 17567” repeated 
Mr. Mahony, with prompt surprise. 
“ Pooh! why didn’t you mention that 
before? why, sir, he’s an old friend, 
and you could not pleasantly ask him 
to volunteer to bare his waypon against 
the boosom of his friend. No, sir, 
shivalry is the handmaid of Christian 
charity, and honour walkg hand in 
hand with the human heart?’ 

With this noblesentiment he bowed, 
and shook Nutter’s cold hard hand, 
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and then Puddock’s plump little white 


paw. 

You are not to suppose that Pat 
Mahony, of Muckafubble, was a pol- 
troon; on the contrary, he had fought 
several shocking duels, and displayed 
a remarkable amount of savagery and 
coolness ; but having made a charac- 
ter, he was satisfied therewith. They 
may talk of fighting for the fun of it, 
liking it, delighting in it; don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. We all hate it, 
and the hero is only he who hates it 
least. 

“Ugh, I can’t stand it any longer; 
take me out of this, some of you,” 
said O'Flaherty, wiping the damp 
from his red face. “I don’t think 
there’s ten minutes life in me.” 

“ De profundis conclamavi,”’ mur- 
mured fat Father Roach; “lean upon 
me, sir.” 

** And me,” said little Toole. 

“ For the benefit of your poor soul, 
my honey, just say you forgive Mr. 
Nutter before you leave the field,” 
said the priest, quite sincerely. 

“ Any thing at all, Father Roach,” 
replied the sufferer; “ only don’t bo- 
ther me.” 

“You forgive him, then, aroon ?” 
said the priest. 

“Och, bother! forgive him, to be 
sure 1 do. There now. Zhat’s sup- 
ae mind, I don’t recover; but if 

eo°--— 

“Och, pacible, pacible, my son,” 
said Father Roach, patting his arm, 
and soothing him with his voice. It 
was the phrase he used to address to 
his nag, Brian O’Lynn, when Brian 
had had too much oats, and was dis- 
agreeably playful. ‘“ Nansince, now, 
can’t you be pacible—pacible, my son 
—there now, pacible, pacible.” 

Upon his two stout supporters, and 
followed by his little second, this 
towering sufferer was helped, and 
tumbled into the coach, into which 
Puddock, Toole, and the priest, who 
was curious to see O’Flaherty’s last 
moments, all followed; and they drove 
ata wild canter—for the coachman was 
“ hearty’”—over the green grass, and 
toward Chapelizod, though Toole 
broke the check-string without pro- 
ducing any effect, down the hill, quite 
frightfully, and were all within an ace 
of being capsized. But ultimately 
they reached, in various states of mind, 
but safely enough, O’Flaherty’s lodg- 


ings. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LIEUTENANT PUDDOCK RECEIVES AN INVITATION AND A RAP OVER THE KNUCKLES. 


THE old gentlemen, from their peep- 
holes in the Magazine, watched the 
rogress of this remarkable affair of 
1onour, as well as they could, with 
the aid of their’ field-glasses, and 
through an interposing crowd. 

“By Jupiter, sir, he’s through him!” 
said Colonel Bligh, when he saw 
O’Flaherty go down. 

“So he is, by George!” replied Ge- 
neral Chattesworth; “ but, eh, which 
is he?” 

“The long fellow,” said Bligh. 

“O’ Flaherty !—hey!—no, byGeorge! 
—though so it is—there’s work in 
Frank Nutter yet, by Jove,” said the 
General, poking his glass and his fat 
face an inch or two nearer. 

“ Quick work, General!” said Bligh. 

“ Devilish,” replied the General. 

The two worthies never moved 
their glasses; as each, on his inquisi- 
tive face, wore the grim, wickedish, 
half-smile, with which an old stager 
recalls, in the prowess of his juniors, 
the pleasant devilment of his own 
youth.” 

“The cool old hand, sir, too much 
for your new Fireworker,” remarked 
Bligh, cynically. 

“Tut, sir, this O'Flaherty has not 
been threeweeksamong us,” spluttered 
out the General, who was woundily 
jealous of the honour of his corps. 
“There are lads among our fire- 
workers who would whip Nutter 
through the liver while you’d count 
ten!” 

“They're removing the--the—(a 
long pause) the body, eh?” said 
Bligh. “Hey! no, see, by George, 
he’s walking, but he’s hurt.” 

“I’m mighty well pleased it’s no 
worse, sir,” said the General, honestly 
glad. 

“They're helping him into the 
enaiio~ean legs the fellow’s got,” 
remarked Bligh. 

“ These — things — sir — are —are 
very—un—pleasant,” said the Gene- 
ral, adjusting the focus of the glass, 
and speaking slowly—though no 
Spanish dandy ever relished a bull- 
fight more than he an affair of the 
kind. He and old Bligh had wit- 
nessed no less than five—not counting 
this—in which officers of the R.LA. 


were principal performers, from the 
same snug post of observation. The 
General, indeed, was conventionally 
supposed to know nothing of them, 
and to reprobate the practice itself 
with his whole soul. But somehow, 
when an affair of the sort came off on 
the Fifteen Acres, healways happened 
to drop in, at the proper moment, 
upon his old crony, the Colonel, and 
they sauntered into the demi-bastion 
together, and quietly saw what was to 
be seen. It was Miss Becky Chattes- 
worth who involved the poor General 
in this hypocrisy. It was not ex- 
actly her money; it was her force of 
will, and unflinching audacity that 
established her control over an easy, 
harmless, plastic old gentleman. 

“They are unpleasant—devilish 
unpleasant—somewhere in the body, 
I think, hey? they’re topping again, 
stopping again—eh '—plaguy un- 
pleasant, sir (the General was think- 
ing how Miss Becky’s tongue would 
wag, and what she might not even 
do, if O’Flaherty died). Ha! on they 
go again and a—Puddock—getting in 
—and that’s Toole. He’s notso much 
hurt—eh? He helped himself a good 
deal, you saw; but (taking heart of 
grace) when a quarrel does occur, sir, 
1 believe, after all, ’tis better off the 
stomach at once—a few passes—you 
know—or the crack of a pistol—who’s 
that got in—the priest—hey? by 
George !” 

“ Awkward if he dies a Papist,” 
said cynical old Bligh—the R.I.A. 
were Protestant by constitution. 

“That never happens in our corps, 
sir,” said the General, haughtily; “but, 
as I say, when a quarrel—does—oceur 
—sir—there, they’reoff at last; when it 
does occur—I say—heyday! what a 
thundering pace! a gallop, by George ! 
that don’t look well (a pause)—and— 
and—a—about what you were saying, 
you know, he cowldn’t die a Papist in ‘ 
our corps—no one does—no one ever 
did—it would be, you know—it would 
be a trick, sir, and O’ Flaherty’s a gen- 
tleman; it could not be—(he was 
thinking of Miss Becky again—she 
was 80 figgce on the Gunpowder Plot, 
the rising of 1642, and Jesuits in 
general, and he went on a little flus- 
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tered); but then, sir, as I was saying, 
though the thing has its uses” 

“T’d like to know where society ’d 
be without it,” interposed Bligh, with 
a sneer. 

“Though it may have its uses, sir ; 
it’s not a thing one can sit down and 
say is right—we can’t!” 

“Tve heard your sister, Miss 
Becky, speak strongly on that point, 
too,” said Bligh. 

“ Ah! I daresay,” said the General, 
= innocently, and coughing a little. 

his was a sore point with the hen- 
pecked warrior, and the grim scare- 
crow by his side knew it, and grinned 
through his telescope ; and you see—I 
say—eh! I think they're breaking 
up, a—and—I say—I—it seems all 
over—eh—and so, dear Colonel, I 
must take my leave, and”—— 

And after a lingering look, he shut 
up his glass, and walking thought- 
fully back with his friend, said sud- 
denly— 

“ And, now I think of it—it could 
not be that—Puddock, you know, 
would not suffer the priest to sit in the 
same coach with such a design—Pud- 
dock’s a good otiicer, eh! and knows 
his duty.” 

A few hours afterwards, General 
Chattesworth, having just dismounted 
outside the Artillery barrack, to his 
surprise, met Puddock and O'Flaherty 
walking leisurely in the street of 
Chapelizod. O'Flaherty looked pale 
and shaky, and rather wild ; and the 
General returned his salute, looking 
deuced hard at him, and wondering 
all the time in what part of his body 
(in his phrase), “he had got it ;” and 
how the plague the doctors had put 
him so soon on his legs again. 

“Ha, Lieutenant Puddock,” with 
a smile, which Puddock thought sig- 
nificant—“ give you good evening, 
sir,—Dr. Toole anywhere about, or 
have you seen Sturk ?” 

No, he had not. 

The General wanted to hear by ac- 
cident, or in confidence, all about it ; 
and having engaged Puddock in talk, 
that officer followed by his side. 

“T should be glad of the honour of 
your company, Lieutenant Puddock, 
to dinner this evening—Sturk comes, 
and Captain Cluffe, at five o’clock, if 
the invitation’s not too late.” 

The Lieutenant acknow|adged, and 
accepted, with a blush affd a very 
low bow, “his commanding officer’s 
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hospitality ; in fact there was a tendre 
in the direction of Belmont, and little 
Puddock had inscribed in his private 
book many charming stanzas of va- 
rious lengths and structures, in which 
the name of “Gertrude” was of fre- 
quent recurrence, 

“ And—a—lI say, Puddock—Lieu- 
tenant O’Flaherty, I thought—I—I 
thought, d’ye see, just now, eh? (he 
looked inquisitively, but there was no 
answer) ; { thought, I say, he looked 
devilish out of sorts, is he—a—/l ?” 

“He wath very ill,indeed, thith after- 
noon, General; a thudden attack ””—— 

The General looked quickly at 
Puddock’s plump, consequential face; 
but there was no further light in it. 
“He was hurt then, I knew it”—he 
thought—“ who’s attending him—and 
why is he out—and was it a flesh- 
wound—or where was it?” all these 
questions silently, but vehemently, 
solicited an answer—and he repeated 
the last aloud, in a careless sort of 
way. 

“ And—a—Lieutenant Puddock, 
you were saying —a—tell me—how— 
where was it?” 

“Tn the Park, General,” said Pud- 
dock, in perfect good faith. 

“Eh? ah! in the Park, was it? but 
i want to know, you know, what part 
of the body—d’ye see—the shoulder 
—or ?’?—— 

“The duodenum, Dr. Toole galled 
it—just here, General,” and he pressed 
his fingers to what is popularly known 
as the “pit” of his stomach. 

“What, sir, do you mean to say the 
pit of his stomach?’ said the General, 
with more horror and indignation 
than he often showed. 

“ Yes, just about that point, Gene- 
ral, and the pain wath very violent, 
indeed,” answered Puddock, looking 
with a puzzled stare at the General’s 
stern and horrified countenance—an 
officer might have a pain in his 
stomach, he thought, without exciting 
all that emotion. Had he heard of 
the poison, and did he know more of 
the working of such things than, per- 
haps, the doctors did? 

** And what in the name of Bedlam, 
sir, does he mean, by walking about 
the town, with a hole through his- 
his—what’s its name? I’m hanged 
but I'll place him under arrest, this 
moment.’ The General thundered, 
and his little eyes swept the perspec- 
tive this way and that, as if they 
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would leap from their sockets, in 
search of the reckless O’Flaherty. 
“ Where’s the Adjutant, sir?’ he bel- 
lowed, with a crimson scowl, and 
a stamp, to the unoffending sentry. 

“That’s the way to make him lie 
quiet, and keep his bed, till he heals, 
sir. . 

Puddock explained—and the storm 
subsided, rumbling off in half a dozen 
testy assertions on the General’s part 
that he, Puddock, had distinctly used 
the word “ wounded,” and now and 
then renewing faintly, in a muttered 
explosion, on the troubles and worries 
of his command, and a great many 
“pshaws!” and several fits of cough- 
ing, for the General continued out of 
breath for some time. He had showed 
his cards, however, and so, in a dig- 
nified disconcerted sort of way, he 
told Puddock that he had _ heard 
something about O’Flaherty’s having 
got most improperly into a foolish 
quarrel, and having met Nutter that 
afternoon, and for a moment feared 
he might have been hurt; and then 
came inquiries about Nutter, and 
there appeared to have been no one 
hurt—and yet the parties on the 
aes fighting—and yet no 
reconciliation—and, in fact, the Ge- 
neral was so puzzled with this conun- 
drum, and so curious, that he was 
very near calling after Puddock, when 
they parted at the bridge, and making 
him entertain him, at some cost of 
consistency, with the whole story. 

So Puddock—his head full of deli- 
cious visions—marched homeward— 
to powder and perfume, and otherwise 
-— for that banquet of the gods, 
of which he was to partake at five 
o'clock, and just as he turned the cor- 
ner at “The Phoenix,” who should he 
behold, sailing down the Dublin read, 
from the King’s House, with a grand 
powdered footman, bearing his cane 
of office, and a great bouquet behind 
her, and Gertrude Chattesworth by 
her side, but the splendid and formid- 
able Aunt Becky, who had just been 
paying her compliments to old Mrs. 
Colonel Stafford, from whom she had 
heard all about the duel. So as 
Puddock’s fat cheeks grew pink at 
sight of Miss Gertrude, all Aunt 
Becky’s colour flashed into her face, 
as her keen, prominent black eye 
vierced the unconscious Lieutenant 

rom afar off, and chin and nose high 
in air, her mouth just a little tueked 
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in, as it were, at one corner—a certain 
sign of coming storm—an angry hec- 
tic in each cheek, a fierce flirt of her 
fan, and two or three short sniffs that 
betokened mischief—she quickened 
her pace, leaving her niece a good way 
in the rear, in her haste to engage the 
enemy. Before she came up she com- 
menced the action at a long range, 
and very abruptly—for an effective 
rhetorician of Aunt Becky’s sort, 
jumps at once, like a good epic poet, 
in medias res ; and as Nutter, who, 
like all his friends, in turns, experi- 
enced once or twice “a taste of her 
quality,” observed to his wife, “ by 
lors that woman says things for 
which she ought to be put in the 
watch-house.” So now and here she 
maintained her reputatiou— 

“ You ought to be flogged, sir; yes,” 
she insisted, answering Puddock’s 
bewildered stare, “tied up to the 
halberts and flogged.” 

“Madam,” said he, his ears ting- 
ling, and making a prodigious low 
bow; “commissioned officers are never 
flogged.” 

“So much the worse for the ser- 
vice, sir; and the sooner they abolish 
that anomalous distinction the better. 
I'd have them begin, sir, with you 
and your accomplice in murder, Lieu- 
tenant O'Flaherty.” 

“Madam! your most obedient hum- 
ble servant,” said Puddock, with an- 
other bow, still more ceremonious, 
flushing up intensely to the very roots 
of his powdered hair, and feeling in 
his swelling heart that all the generals 
of all the armies of Europe dared not 
have held such language to him. 

“Good evening, sir,’ said Aunt 
Becky, with an energetic toss of her 
head, having discharged her shot; 
and with an averted countenance, and 
in high disdain, she swept grandly 
on, quite forgetting her niece, who 
said a pleasant word or two to Pud- 
dock as she passed, and smiled so 
kindly, and seemed so entirely uncon- 
scious of his mortification, that he was 
quite consoled, and on the whole was 
made happy and elated by the ren- 
contre, es went home to his wash- 
balls and perfumes in a hopeful and 
radiant, though somewhat excited 
state. 

Indeed the little Lieutenant knew 
that kind-hearted termagant, Aunt 
Becky, too well, to be long cast down 
or even flurried by her onset. When 
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that identical little Puddock, about 
a year ago, had that ugly attack of 
pleurisy, and was so low and so long 
about recovering, and so puny and 
fastidious in appetite, she treated him 
as kindly as if he were her own son, 
in the matter of jellies, strong soups, 
and curious light wines, and had 
afterwards lent him some good books 
which the little Lieutenant had read 
through, like a man of honour, as he 
was. And, indeed, what specially 
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piqued Aunt Becky’s resentment just 
now was, that having had, about that 
time, a good deal of talk with Pud- 
dock upon the particular subject of 
duelling, he had, as she thought, 
taken very kindly to her way of 
thinking; and she had, a dozen times 
in the last month, cited Puddock to 
the General ; and so his public defec- 
tion was highly mortifying and in- 
tolerable. 


CHAPTER XV. 


RELATING HOW THE GENTLEMEN SAT OVER THEIR CLARET, AND HOW DOCTOR STURK SAW A FACE. 


Puppock drove up the avenue of 
gentlemanlike old poplars, and over 
the little bridge, in his “jingle,” and 
under the high-arched bower of elms, 
walled up at either side with ever- 

eens, and so into the courtyard of 

Imont. Three sides of a parallelo- 
gram, the white old house being the 
largest, and offices white and in keep- 
ing, but overgrown with ivy, and 
opening to yards of their own on the 
other sides, facing one another at the 
flanks, and in front a straight Dutch- 
like moat, with a stone balustrade 
running all along from the garden to 
the bridge, with great stone flower- 
pots set at intervals, the shrubs and 
flowers of which associated them- 
selves in his thoughts with beautiful 
Gertrude Chattesworth, and so were 
wonderfully bright and fragrant. And 
there were two swans upon the water, 
and several peacocks marching dan- 
dily in the courtyard; and a grand 
old Irish dog, with a great collar, and 
a Celtic inscription, dreaming on the 
—_ in the evening sun. 

t was always pleasant to dine at 
Belmont. Old General Chattesworth 
was so genially hospitable, and so 
really glad to see you, and so hilarious 
himself, and so enjoying. A sage or 
a scholar, perhaps, might not have 
found a very great dealinhim. Most 
of his stories had been heard before. 
Some of them, I am led to believe, 
had even been printed. But they 
were not very long, and he had a 

ood-natured word and a cordial smile 
for everybody; and he had a good 
cook, and explained his dishes to those 
beside him, and used sometimes to 
toddle out himself to the cellar in 
search of a curious bonbouche; and of 


nearly every bin in it he had a little 
anecdote or a pedigree to relate. And 
his laugh was frequent and hearty, 
and somehow the room and all in it 
felt the influence of his presence like 
the glow, and cheer, and crackle of a 
bright Christmas fire. 

Miss Becky Chattesworth, very 
stately, in a fine brocade and a great 
deal of point lace, received Puddock 
very loftily, and only touched his 
hand with the tips of her fingers. 
It was plain he was not yet taken 
into favour. When he entered the 
drawing-room, that handsome strang- 
er, with the large eyes, so wonder- 
fully elegant and easy in the puce- 
coloured cut-velvet—Mr. Mervyn— 
was leaning upon the high back of a 
chair, and talking agreeably, as it 
seemed, to Miss Gertrude. He had 
a shake of the hand and a fashion- 
able greeting from stout, dandified 
Captain Cluffe, who was by no means 
so young as he would be supposed, 
and made up industriously and braced 
what he called his waist, with great 
fortitude, and indeed sometimes look- 
ed half-stifled, in spite of his smile 
and his swagger. Sturk, leaning at 
the window with his shoulders to the 
wall, beckoned Puddock gruffly, and 
cross-examined him in an undertone 
as to the issue of O’ Flaherty’scase. Of 
course he knew all about the duel, 
but the Corps also knew that Sturk 
would not attend on the ground in 
any afiair where the Royal Irish Ar- 
tillery were concerned, and therefore 
they could bring what doctor | 
pleased to the field without an af- 
front. 

“ And see, my buck,” said Sturk, 
winding up rather savagely with a 
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sneer; “ you’ve got out of that scrape, 
you and your patient, by a piece of 
good luck that’s not like to happen 
twice over; so take my advice, and 
cut that leaf out of your—your— 
grandmother’s cookery book, and 
light your pipe with it.” 

This slight way of treating both 
his book and his ancestors nettled 
little Puddock—who never himself 
took a liberty, and expected simi- 
lar treatment—but he knew Sturk, 
the nature of the beast, and only 
bowed grandly, and went to pay his 
eee to cowed, kindly, querulous 
little Mrs. Sturk, at the other end of 
the room. An elderly gentleman, 
with a rather white face, a high fore- 
head and grim look, was chatting 
briskly with her; and Puddock, the 
moment his eye lighted on the strang- 
er, felt that eee was something re- 
markable about him. Taken in de- 
tail, indeed, he was insignificant. He 
was dressed as quietly as the style of 
that day would allow, yet in his toi- 
let there was entire ease and even a 
latent air of fashion. He wore his 
own hair; and though there was a 
little powder upon it and upon his 
coat collar, it was perfectly white, 
frizzed out a little at the sides, and 
gathered into a bag behind. The 
stranger rose and bowed as Puddock 
approached the lady, and the Lieuten- 
ant had a nearer view of his great 
white forehead—his only good fea- 
ture—and the pair of silver spect- 
acles that glimmered under it, and his 
small hooked nose and stern mouth. 

“*Tis a mean countenance,” said 
the General, talking him over when 
the company had dispersed. 

“Nocountenance,” said Miss Becky, 
decisively, “ cowld be mean with such 
a forehead.” 

The fact is—if they had cared to 
analyze—the features, taken separ- 
ately, with the one exception, were 
insignificant; but the face was sin- 
gular, with its strange pallor, its in- 
tellectual mastery, and sarcastic de- 
cision. 

The General, who had accidentally 
omitted the ceremony—in those days 
essential—now strutted up to intro- 
duce them. 

“ Mr, Dangerfield, will you permit 
me to present my good friend and 
otticer, Lieutenant Puddock. Lieu- 
tenant Puddock, Mr, Dangerfield— 
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Dangerfield, Lieutenant Pud- 


Mr. 
dock. 

And there was a great deal of pretty 
bowing, and each was the other's 
“most obedient,” and declared him- 
self honoured; and the conventional 
parenthesis ended, things returned to 
their former course. 

Puddock only perceived that Mrs. 
Sturk was giving Dangerfield a ram- 
bling sort of account of the people of 
Chapelizod. Dangerfield, to do him 
justice, listened attentively. In fact, 
he had led her upon that particular 
theme, and as easily and cleverly kept 
her close to the called. For he was 
not a general to manceuvre without 
knowing first how the ground lay, and 
had an active, inquiring mind, in which 
he made all sorts of little notes. 

So Mrs. Sturk prattled on, to her 
own and Mr. Dangerfield’s content, 
for she was garrulous when not under 
the eye of her lord, and always gen- 
tle, though given to lamentation, hav- 
ing commonly many small hardships 
tomention. So, quite without malice 
or retention, she poured out the gos- 
sip of the town, but not its scandal. 
Indeed she was a very harmless, and 
rather sweet, though dolorous little 
body, and was very fond of children, 
especially her own, who would have 
been ruined were it not that they 
quailed as much as she did before 
Sturk, on whom she looked as by far 
the cleverest and most awful mortal 
then extant, and never doubted that 
the world thought so too. For the 
rest, she kept her dresses, which were 
not amiss, for an interminable time, 
her sheets were always well aired, 
her maids often saucy, and she often 
in tears, but Sturk’s lace and fine 
linen were always forthcoming in ex- 
emplary order; she rehearsed their 
catechism with the children, and loved 
Dr. Walsingham heartily, and made 
more raspberry jam than any other 
woman of her means in Chapelizod, 
except perhaps Mrs. Nutter, between 
whom and herself there were points 
of resemblance, but something as 
nearly a feud as could subsist between 
their hessalain natures. Each believed 
the other matched with a bold bad 
man, who was always scheming some- 
thing—they never quite understood 
what—against her own peerless lord; 
each, on seeing the other, hoping that 
heaven would defend the mght and 
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change the hearts of her enemies, or, 
at all events, confound their politics; 
and each, with a sort of awful second- 
sight, when they viewed one another 
across the street, beholding her neigh- 
bouy draped in a dark film of thun- 
der-cloud, and with a sheaf of pale 
lightning, instead of a fan, flickering 
in her hand. 

When they came down to dinner, 
the gallant:Captain Cluffe contrived 
to seat himself beside Aunt Becky, to 
whom the rogue commended himself 
by making a corner on his chair, next 
hers, for that odious greedy little 
brute, “‘ Fancy,” and by a hundred 
other adroit and amiable attentions. 
And having a perfect acquaintance 
with all her weak points—as every- 
body had who lived long in Chapel- 
izod—he had no difficulty in finding 
topics to interest her, and in convers- 
ing acceptably thereupon. And, in- 
deed, whenever he was mentioned for 
some time after, she used to remark 
that Captain Cluffe was a very con- 
versable and worthy young (!) man. 

In truth, that dinner went swiftly 
and pleasantly over for many of the 
guests. Gertrude Chattesworth was 


ea between the enamoured Pud- 
ock and the large-eyed, handsome, 
mysterious Mervyn. Of course the 
hour flew with light and roseate wings 
for her. Little Puddock was in great 
force, and chatted with energy, and 
his theatrical lore, and his oddities, 


made him not unamusing. So she 
smiled on him more than usual, to 
make amends for the frowns of the 
higher powers, and he was as happy 
as @ prince and as proud as a peacock, 
and quite tipsy with his success. 

It is not always easy to know what 
young ladies like best or least, or 
quite what they are driving at; and 
Cluffe, from the other side of the 
table, thought though Puddock was 
an agreeable fellow, and exerting him- 
self uncommonly (for Cluffe, like other 
men, not deep in the litere humani- 
ores, had a sort of veneration for 
book-learning, under which category 
he placed Puddock’s endless odds and 
ends of play lore, and viewed the lit- 
tle Lieutenant himself accordingly 
with awe as a man of parts and a 
scholar, and prodigiously admired his 
verses, Which he only half understood); 
he fancied, I say, although Puddock 
was unusually entertaining, that Miss 
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Gertrude would have been well con- 
tent to exchange him for the wooden 
lay-figure on which she hung her 
draperies when she sketched, which 
might have worn his uniform and 
filled his chair, and spared her his 
agreeable conversation, and which 
had eyes and saw not, and ears and 
heard not. In short, the cunning 
fellow fancied he saw, by many small 
signs, a very decided preference on 
her part for the handsome and melan- 
choly, but evidently eloquent stranger. 
Like other cunning fellows, however, 
Cluffe was not always right ; and 
right or wrong, in his own illusions, 
if such they were, little Puddock was, 
for the time, substantially blessed. 

The plump and happy Lieutenant, 
when the ladies were flown away to 
the drawing-room, and their small 
tea-cups, waxed silent and sentiment- 
al, but being a generous rival, and 
feeling that he could afford it, made 
a little effort, and engaged Mervyn in 
talk, and found him pleasantly versed 
in many things of which he knew 
little, and especially in the Contin- 
ental stage and drama, upon which 
Puddock heard him greedily ; and the 
General's bustling talk helped to keep 
the company merry, and he treated 
them to a bottle of the identical sack 
of which his own father’s wedding 
posset had been compounded! Dan- 
gerfield, in a rather harsh voice, but 
agreeably and intelligently withal, 
told some rather pleasant stories 
about old wines. and curious wine 
fanciers ; and Cluffe and Puddock, 
who often sang together, being called 
on by the General, chanted a duet 
rather prettily, though neither, sepa- 
rately, had much of avoice. And the 
incorrigible Puddock, apropos of a 
piece of a whale once eaten by Dan- 
gerfield, after his wont, related a 
wonderful receipt—“a weaver sur- 
prised.” The “weaver” turned out 
to be a fish, and the “surprising” 
was the popping him out of ice into 
boiling water, with after details, which 
made the old General shake and laugh 
till tears bedewed his honest cheeks. 
And Mervyn and Dangerfield, as much 
— as the weaver, both looked, 
each in his own way, a little curiously 
at the young warrior who possessed 
this remarkable knowledge. 

And the claret, like the General’s 
other wines, was very good, and Dan- 
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gerfield said a stern word or two in 
its praise, and guessed its vintage, to 
his host’s great elation, who, with 
Lord Castlemallard, began to think 
Dangerfield a very wonderful man. 

Sturk sipped his claret silently, 
looking thoughtfully a good deal at 
Dangerfield over the way, and when 
spoken to seemed to waken up, but 
dropped out of the conversation again; 
though this was odd, for he had in- 
tended giving Dangerfield a bit of 
his mind as to what might be made 
of the Castlemallard estates, and by 
implication letting in some light upon 
Nutter’s mismanagement. 

When Dr. Sturk had come into the 
drawing-room before dinner, Danger- 
field was turning over a portfolio in 
the shade beyond the window, and 
the evening sun was shining strongly 
*n his own face; so that during the 
ceremony of introduction he had seen 
next to nothing of him, and then 
sauntered away to the bow window 
at the other end, where the ladies 
were assembled, to make his obeis- 
ance, 

But at the dinner-table he was 
placed directly opposite, with the ad- 
vantage of a very distinct view; and 
the face, relieved against the dark 
stamped leather hangings on the wall, 
stood out like a sharply-painted por- 
trait, and produced an odd and un- 
pleasant effect upon Sturk, who could 
not help puzzling himself then, and 
for a long time after, with unavailing 
speculations about him. 

The grim white man opposite did not 
appear to trouble his head about Sturk. 
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He eat his dinner energetically, chat- 
ted laconically but rather pleasantly. 
Sturk thought he might be eight-and- 
forty, or perhaps six or seven-and- 
fifty—it was a face without a date. 
He went over all his points—insigni- 
ficant features, high forehead, stern 
countenance, abruptly silent, abruptly 
speaking, ‘spectacles, harsh voice, 
neon laugh, a sinister 
perhaps, and used for the most part 
when the joke or the story had a 
flavour of the sarcastic and the devil- 
ish. The image, as a whole, seemed 
to Sturk to fill in the outlines of a 
recollection, which yet was not a re- 
collection. He could not seize it ; it 
was a decidedly unpleasant impression 
of having seen him before, but where 
he could not bring to mind. “He 
got me into some confounded trouble 
some time or other,” thought Sturk, 
in his uneasy dream; “the sight of 
him is like a thump in the pit of my 
stomach. Was he the sheriff’s de- 
ow at Chester, when that rascally 

ew-tailor followed me? Danger- 
field—Dangerfield—Dangerfield—no; 
or could it be that row at Taunton ? 
or the custom-house officer —let 
me see—1751; no, he was a taller 
man—yes, I remember him ; it is not 
he. Or was he at Dick Luscome’s 
duel?” and he lay awake half the 
- thinking of it; for it was not 
only a puzzle, but there was a sort of 
suspicion of danger and he knew not 
what, throbbing in his soul whenever 
his reverie conjured up that impene- 
trable, white, scoffing face. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH THE GENTLEMEN FOLLOW THE LADIES. 


Havrne had as much claret as they 
cared for, the gentlemen fluttered gaily 
into the drawing-room, and Puddock 
who made up to Miss Gertrude, and 
had just started afresh, and in a 
rather more sentimental vein, was a 
good deal scandalized and put out by 
the General’s reciting, with jolly 
emphasis, and calling thereto his 
daughter’s special attention, his receipt 
for “ surprising a weaver,” which he 
embellished with two or three bur- 
lesqueimprovements of hisown, which 
Puddock, amidst his blushes and 
confusion, allowed to pass without a 


protest. Aunt Rebecca was the only 
person present who pointedly refused 
to laugh; and with a slight shudder 
and momentary elevation of her eyes, 
said, “wicked and unnatural cruelty !” 
at which sentiment Puddock blew 
his nose in rather an agitated manner. 

“Tith a thing Pve never done 
mythelf—that ith, I’ve never theen 
it done,” said little Puddock, suffused 
with blushes, as he pleaded his cause 
at the bar of humanity—for those 
were the days of Howard, and the 
fair sex had taken up the philanthro- 
pist. “The—the—retheipt oo tith, 
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you thee, a thing I happened to meet 
—and—and jutht read tt in the—in a 
book—and the—I—a”——— 

Aunt Becky, with her shoulders 
raised in a shudder, and an agonized 
and peremptory “there, there, there,” 
moved out of hearing in dignified 
disgust, to the General’s high enter- 
tainment, who enjoyed her assaults 
upon innocent Puddock, and indeed 
took her attacks upon himself, when 
executed with moderation, hilariously 
enough—a misplaced good-humour 
which never failed to fire Aunt Becky’s 
just reseniment. 

Indeed the General was so tickled 
with this joke that he kept it going 
for the rest of the evening, by sly 
allusions and mischievous puns. As 
for instance, at supper, when Aunt 
Rebecca was deploring the miserable 
depression of the silk manufacture, 
and the distressof the poor Protest- 
ant artisans of the Liberty, the 
General, with a solemn wink at 
Puddock, and to that ofticer’s terror, 
came out with— 

“Yet, who knows, Lieutenant Pud- 
dock, but the weavers, poor fellows, 
may be surprised, you know, by a 
sudden order from the Court, as 
happened last year.” 

ut Aunt Rebecca only raised her 
eyebrows, and with a slight toss of 
her head, looked sternly at some 
dressed crabs on the other side. 
But from some cause or another— 
yerhaps it was Miss Gertrude’s re- 
Pellion in treating the outlawed Pud- 
dock with special civility that even- 
ing, Miss Becky’s asperity seemed to 
acquire edge and venom as time pro- 
ceeded. But Puddock rallied quickly. 
He was on the whole very happy, 
and did not grudge Mervyn his share 
of the talk, though he heard him ask 
leave to send Miss Gertrude Chattes- 
worth a portfolio of his drawings 
made in Venice, to look over, which 
she with a smile accepted—and at 
supper, Puddock, at the General’s 
instigation, gave them a solo, which 
went oft pretty well, and as they 
stood about the fire after it, on a 
similar pressure, an imitation of Barry 
in Othello; and upon this, Miss 
Becky, who was a furious partisan of 
Smock-alley and Mossop against 
Barry, Woodward, and the Crow- 
street play-house, went off again. 
Indeed, this was a feud which just 
then divided the ladies of all Dublin, 
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and the greater part of the country 
with uncommon acrimony. 

“Crow-street was set up,” she 
harangued, “ to ruin the old house in 
the spirit of covetousness, you say” 
(Puddock had not said a word on the 
subject) ; “well, covetousness, we have 
good authority for saying, is idolatry 
—nothing less—ddolatry, sir—you 
need not stare.” (Puddock certainly 
did stare.) “I suppose you once read 
your Bible, sir. But every sensible 
man, woman, child, and infant, sir, 
in the kingdom, knows it was malice ; 
and malice, Holy Writ says, is murder 
—but I forgot, that’s a no very 
great objection with Lieutenant Pud- 
dock,” and she dropped a slight 
scornful courtesy. 

And little Puddock flushed up, and 
his round eyes grew rounder and 
rounder, as she proceeded, every mo- 
ment ; and he did not know what to 
say—for it had not struck him before 
that Messrs. Barry’s and Woodward’s 
theatrical venture might be viewed 
in the light of idolatry or murder. So, 
dumbfoundered as he was, he took 
half of Lord Chesterfield’s advice in 
such cases, that is, he forgot the 
smile, but he made a very low bow, 
and with this submission, the combat 
(st rixa est) subsided. 

Dangerfield had gone away some- 
time—so had Mervyn—Sturk and. his 
wife went next, and Cluffe and Pud- 
dock, who lingered as long as was de- 
cent, at last took leave. "The plump 
Lieutenant went away very happy, 
notwithstanding the two or three 
little rubs he had met with, and a 
good deal more in love than ever. 
And he and his companion were both 
thoughtful, and the walk home was 
quite silent, though very pleasant. 

Cluffe was giving shape mentally 
to his designs upon Miss Rebecca’s 
£20,000 and savings. He knew she 
had had high offers in her young days, 
and refused ; but those were passed 
and gone—and gray hairs bring wis- 
dom—and women grow more practi- 
cable as the time for action dwindles 
—and she was just the woman to take 
a fancy—and “once the maggot bit,” 
to go any honest length to make it fact. 
And Cluffe knew that he had the field 
to himself, and that he was a well- 
made, handsome, agreeable officer— 
not so young as to make the thing ab- 
surd, yet young enough to inspire the 
right sort of feeling. To be sure there 
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were a few little things to be weighed. 
She was, perhaps—well she was—ec- 
centric. Sie had troublesome pets and 
pastimes—he knew them all—was 
well stricken in years, and had a will 
of her own—that was all. But, then, 
on the other.side was the money—a 
great and agreeable arithmetical fact 
not to be shaken—and she could be 
well-bred when she liked, and a self- 
possessed, dignified lady, who could 
sail about a room, and courtesy, and 
manage her fan, and lead the conver- 
sation, and do ihe honours, as Mrs. 
Cluffe, with a certain air of haut ton, 
and in an imposing way, to Cluffe’s 
entire content, who liked the idea of 
overawing his peers. ¢ 

And the two warriors, side by side, 
marched over tue bridge, in the star- 
light, and both, by common consent, 
halted silently, and wheeled up to the 
battlement; and Puddock puffed a 
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complacent little sigh up the river 
toward Belmont; and Cluffe was a 
good deal interested in the subject of 
his contemplation, and in fact, the 
more he thought of it, the better he 
liked it. 

And they stood, each in his reverie, 
looking over the battlement toward 
Belmont, and hearing the hushed 
singing of the river, and seeing no- 
thing but the deep blue, and the stars, 
and the black outline of the trees that 
overhung the bridge, until the ena- 
moured Cluffe, who liked his com- 
forts, and knew what gout was, felt 
the chill air, and remembered sudden- 
ly that they had stopped, and ought 
to be in motion towards their beds, 
and so he shook up Puddock, and 
they started anew, and parted just at 
the Phcenix, shaking hands heartily 
like two men who had just done a 
good stroke of business together. 


IRISH MATERIALS FOR HISTORY. 


Some amount of credulity must be ne- 
cessary to make a patriotic and pictu- 
resque historian, if not ajudicious one. 
The exact degree of requisite faith 
cannot be measured on any known 
scale, since belief must rise or fall, 


like mercury in a barometer, accord- 


ing to the proofs or the doubts on 
each moot point. The canons of cre- 
dibility for historical purposes are 
far less rigid than either those which 
weigh legal evidencein criminal causes, 
or the axioms ensuring mathematical 
certainty ; yet if they were applied 
in all strictness to the records of what 
is usually called the prehistoric period 
of Ireland, no history of that dark 
age could possibly be written. The 
author of the voluminous lectures* be- 
fore us, however, declares that ma- 
terials for a veracious account of this 
riod are abundant. Of the critical 
alance in which he would poise them, 
he does not give an accurate idea ; and 
our present purpose is to protestagainst 
hag gaan that may induce any of 
is followers to kick the beam. As 
we have premised, if heavy scruples 


* “Lectures on the MS. Materials of Ancient Irish History.” 


were thrown into the scale of scepti- 
cism, the students in this department 
would find themselves in the position 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, when, accord- 
ing to the anecdote, during his impri- 
sonment in the Tower, and whilst he 
was occupied in composing his History 
of the World,a quarrel occurred among 
some soldiers in the court-yard: on 
proceeding to the scene, he found that 
three out of the fifteen men engaged 
in the scuffle were wounded, but that 
the testimony of no two of the whole 
number agreed as to either the cause 
or the conduct of the dispute. “If 
such is the difficulty as to evidence 
on the very spot, and at the very time, 
T had better burn my history,” quoth 
Raleigh. 

Certainly, no hard-hearted sceptic 
could become an Irish historian. For 
instance, would that one of our bishops 
who wrote an essay to prove the non- 
existence of matter have admitted of 
“ Carbry the Cat-headed,” who'is de- 
clared to have been the Captain Rock 
of the year 10, when, as leader of the 
tenant class of Erin, he organized a 
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massacre of landlords, and was placed 
by acclamgtion on the throne of Tara? 
As to eyewitnesses, ready to swear to 
the identity of Carbry, and to the fact 
that he was the Jack Cade, or King 
of the Ribandmen, of that primitive 
age, such are not forthcoming. But 
if we argue by analogy, we may either 
ome that, as there was a pig-faced 
lady, there may have been a cat- 
headed king, or say he was so styled 
for his treachery, as we speak of an 
obstinate bull-headed fellow. And we 
may also on reasonable grounds be- 
lieve that there was some such not- 
able revolution, of which an inefface- 
able tradition lasted in the popular 
mind. 

Traditions form, indeed, the sole 
basis of native accounts of any coun- 
try in times before the use of writing ; 
and therefore, the time that elapsed 
between the actions they refer to and 
the date when they became legends, 
or written history, is one of the tests 
of their veracity. Whenever, also, as 
in the above legend, some general com- 
motion of a revolutionary character 
is recorded, the historiographer ma 
lay his account on it as likely. It 
has been well remarked by Dean Mil- 
man, “ History to be true must con- 
descend to speak the language of 
legend; the belief of the times is 
part of the record of the times ; and 
though there may occur what may 
baffle its more calm and searching 
philosophy, it must not disdain that 
which was the primal, almost univer- 
sal motive of human life.” 

But when we consider the strict 
office of a critical historian, it is ob- 
vious that such cases are fair subjects 
of analysis, conducted with the view 
of ascertaining their real relation to 
nature and fact ; and if an Irish writer 
would redeem the story of his country 
from the discredit and ridicule hitherto 
cast upon it, he assuredly should keep 
the two objects in writing, instruction 
and amusement, quite distinct ; in the 
wholesome fear lest over-credulity, and 
a desire to give interest to his work, 
may make him amusing in another 
than the intended sense. 

Mr. O’Curry’s lectures on the “ so- 
called” Gaelic prophecies are the 
most valuable portion of his work, 
for he has brought his intimate know- 
ledge of our history to bear on the 

of exposing these once potent, 


but abominable fabrications. His 
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keen perception of the true ages of 
the handwritingin which these clumsy, 
spurious predictions were penned, be- 
side his extensive acquaintance with 
historic occurrences, has frequently 
enabled him to fix the dates of their 
respective forgeries, and to show that 
they were made toserve party purposes 
on particular occasions. Thus, of these 
false prophecies, one was coined to 
foment the insurrection of 1569, when 
a novel war-cry, “ Papa-abo!” or “Ho 
for the Pope!” was also invented. 
Others are confidently assigned to 
the 12th, 11th, and earlier centuries, 
or as Mr. O’Curry explains :—* The 
fact is, the practice of writing those 
long and but too suspiciously cir- 
cumstantial prophetic poems, and 
ascribing them to distinguished per- 
sons far back in our history, appears 
to have first sprung up in Erin after 
the occurrence of the Danish inva- 
sion, at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury; and I may, indeed, add that 
we have lately seen instances of the 
same practice continued down so late 
as to about the year of our Lord 1854!” 
Most honourable to the learned lec- 
turer are the motives inducing him 
to expose the dishonest use of these 
pretended prophecies. As he declares, 
the more he examined them, the more 
imperatively he felt himself called on, 
“as one who had spent his whole 
life in the perusal and comparison 
of original Gaelic documents,” to 
examine them fairly and thoroughly, 
and, without dogmatizing, to record 
his humble opinion of this class of 
compositions, Further, he gives this 
interesting explanation :— 


“ Another motive, too, impelled me 
to come forward—the first that I am 
aware of to do so—to throw doubt and 
suspicion on the authenticity of these 
long-talked-of ‘Irish prophecies’ — I 
mean the strong sense I entertain of the 
evils that a blind belief in and reliance 
on their promises have worked in this 
unfortunate land for centuries back. I 
have myself known—indeed I know 
them to this day—hundreds of people, 
some highly-educated men and women 
among them, who have often neglected 
to attend to their worldly advancement 
and security by the ordinary prudential 
means, in expectation that the false pro- 
mises of these so-called prophecies— 
many of them gross forgeries of our own 
day—would, in some never accurately 
specified time, bring about such changes 
in the state of the country as must re- 
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store it to its ancient condition. And 
the believers in these idle dreams were 
but too sure to sit down and wait for 
the coming of the promised golden age, 
as if it were fated to overtake them, 
without the slightest effort of their own 
to attain happiness or independence. 

‘* When such has been and continues 
to be the belief in such predictions, and 
even in these modern times of peace, 
what must their effect have been in the 
days of our country’s wars of independ- 
ence, when generation after generation 
so often nobly fought against foreign 
usurpation, plunder, and tyranny! And 
in the constant application of spurious 
prophecies to the events of troubled 
times in every generation, observe that 
the spirit of intestine faction did not 
fail to make copious use of them. So 
we have the blind prophet predicting 
that a Red Hugh O'Donnell would an- 
nihilate the Anglo-Norman power on 
the plains of the Liffey; but we have 
him adding, too, that the same redoubt- 
able hero would, to complete his tri- 
umph, burn and ravage Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and Connaught also, as if for the 
very purpose that the common enemy 
should, on his next coming over the 
water, have less opposition to meet.” 


Passing from this “ class of compo- 
sition,” as our lecturer gravely styles 
what the ballad of “‘Lillibolero” calls 
“an old prophecy found in a bog,” we 
turn to another sort of superstition, 
and think of the awe-inspiring fear 
connected with “the good people,” 
which still costs dear to many of our 
poor countrymen when struck by 
‘fairy darts.” 

On supernatural archeology our 
author is highly original and autho- 
ritative. In the minor matter of 
fairies and banshees, he enlightens us 
to the fact that the former were the 
males, the latter the females of im- 
mortal phantom beings, supposed to 
dwell in sidhs pees wee), that 
is to say, residences appropriate to 
these phenomena. The race was thus 
divided into farr-shee, i.e., men of the 
supernatural residences, and bann- 
shee, women of the same. Be it 
known, therefore, that the word fairy 
is no other than a corruption of the 
Celtic farr-shee; and perhaps strict 
search in pedigree-hooks would dis- 
cover some Irish Oberon as the trans- 
mitter of the genius for pony and 

inting which renders Sir Martin 


hee irhmgrtal. 


Every one in this country is cogni- 
sant of the cruel appropriation of 
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Mab, once Queen of Connaught, by a 
playwright of the sister island, under 
a scarcely recognisable fairy form. 
One of our countrymen, indeed, has 
compiled a catalogue of what he calls 
literary larcenies of this sort, includ- 
ing the rape in point, and the carry- 
ing off by the Scotch of some of our 
sweetest songs, and liveliest airs. His 
calendar is a heavy one; but so far 
from concurring in his verdicts in all 
the supposed criminal cases, we con- 
sider the community between our 
country and other lands in legends 
and harmonies convincing evidence 
of the original kinsmanship of their 


ople. 
ag and comprehensive views 
are assuredly required in archzolo- 
gic investigations. Isolated facts re- 
quire comparing to be useful. Thus 
our author gives this novel etymo- 
logy :—Crom Uruach, the name of 
the great idol of the Pagan Irish, 
literally signifies the “‘ Bloody Mag- 
got ;” and an inferior idol was called 
Crom Dubh, or the “ Black Maggot,” 
whose name is still, in the south and 
west, connected with the first Sunday 
in the month of August. A rich field 
for inquiry is here opened into the 
relation between Irish and other 
Pagan forms of worship. As to the 
word “ maggot,” we conceive it to be 
merely another term for “ worm” or 
serpent ; and we offer the conjecture 
that some form of paistha, or serpent 
worship was the idolatry said to have 
been put down by St. Patrick. 

Our author, while admitting that 
much narrated of the exploits of Finn 
MacCumhaillis “apocryphal enough,” 
reprehends the mistake of supposing 
that this hero was merely a mythical, 
imaginary character, and stoutly vin- 
dicates his claim to be considered a 
genuine personage. In these views, 
that Finn actually existed, and de- 
serves a prominent place in history, 
we thoroughly concur, and could not 
wish him a better biographer than 
our author, provided he will give 
more criticism to the task than in his 
version of Finn’s pedigree, which, al- 
though he declares it unquestionable, 
we venture tochallenge. If its dates 
and generations are correct, Finn and 
his five ancestors were born when 
their fathers had reached an average 
age of sixty-five years! Everything 
relating to Finn, the son of Cumhal, 
as the prototype of “ Fingal,” has its 
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interest; but is, at the same time, 
open to objection; as, for instance, the 
vulgar notion that his father, Cum- 
hal (pronounced Coole) lived at Rath- 
coole, and used to drive into Dublin 
daily. Our hearty desire to see the 
Ossianic age impartially and accu- 
rately investigated springs far less 
from the interest with which poetry 
has invested that age, than from the 
wish to know more of a — when 
the very foundations of the Christian 
religion and of real history were laid 
in the British Islands. 

In the last century, some learned 
Scotsmen were sufficiently ignorant of 
the early history of their country to 
enable them to enjoy faith in the truth 
of Macpherson’s Ossianic poems ; and 
it was reserved for men like Dr. John- 
son to dispel the flattering illusion, for 
though he knew nothing of Gaelic, 
and had not yet ventured from Fleet- 
street to the scene of those fictions, 
he had common sense as his principal 
pre 


jon. 

hether the British people have 

surrendered their belief in the legends 

anent King Arthur and the Round 

Table, is not ee known. But 
a 


we are not to suppose that Queen Vic- 
toria’s Laureate, in charming and de- 
lighting the world with Idylis of the 
Aing,and quoting an old chronicler, to 
theeffect that his faultless monster was 
“the flower of kings,” would have us 
pin our faith on the historical authenti- 
city of his poetry, nor that our Irish 
lecturer completely reverences such 
old wives’ tales as “ the Courtship of 
Momera,” “the Tragical death of 
Celtchair,” “ the Love of Gormlaith 
for Niall of the Black Knee,” and 
“the Elopement of the Wife of Ailell.” 
Yet our lecturer assured his confiding 
audience that there are “few important 
passages of our early history” which 
may not be illustrated by the help of 
the “ Historic Tales,” and very few 
distinguished kingsand chiefsrecorded 
in our annals concerning whom con- 
siderable details may not be found in 
these stories. So that, he says, “the 
facts, personal and historical, neces- 

to complete our early history, 
may be gleaned from these materials.” 
Similarly, all the old fables of Romu- 
lus, Remus, and the She-Wolf, of 
Decius and the Sensitive Gulph, were 
admitted into Roman history, taught 
in schools, and believed, until a cele- 
brated German exploded the heap of 
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nonsense. Is our lecturer awake to 
the temper now alive on points of 
historic credibility, and does he ex- 
pect men in this day to listen to what 
set the men of the dark ages purposely 
to sleep? He would have an histori- 
cal as well as an illustrative use made 
of these twaddling tales, as he ex- 
plains :— 


** But the recital of the facts of his- 
tory, however detailed, cannot satisfy 
those who seek in a history, properly so 
called, a lively as well as truthful report 
of the life and character, the thoughts 
and manners, of their ancestors, as well 
asa record of their government, and of 
the hervic achievements of the kings and 
chieftains among them. History is only 
really valuable to a people for the lessons 
it gives them of what their race has suc- 
ceeded or has failed to do; for the les- 
sons it gives them in the capacities as 
well as the faults of the men whose blood 
is in their own veins to-day, and whose 
peculiar virtues and vices, their descen- 
dants have probably inherited, and will 
perpetuate to the end of time. History 
is really valuable when it revives and 
strengthens the bond which connects us 
with our forefathers—the bond of sym- 
pathy, of respect towards themselves, of 
pride in and emulation of their brave 
deeds and their love of country. We 
want to know not merely of the e:’'st- 
ence of the kings of ancient Erinn, but 
we want also to become acquainted with 
themselves, to be able to realize in our 
minds how they and their people lived. 
To do this, the historian must introduce 
us to their laws, to their social customs, 
to their mode of education, and, above 
all, to so much of their private life as 
shall exhibit to us the relation in which 
the stronger and the weaker sex stood 
to one another—in short, to the nature 
of the civilization of ancient Erinn ‘1 
detail.” 


In order, apparently, to produce a 
sample of the sort of historiography 
which.can be manufactured out 0° 
the combined materials of chronicles 
and tales, our author gives a conect 
biography of Gormlaith, daughter of 
Flann, King cf Meath, who flourished 
in a black age, the tenth century. 
Let us see what we gather from this 
piece of female Irish memoirs. 

The lady under view is described 
as “a very fair, virtuous, and learned 
demosell.” Yet what was the fate of 
this paragon princess, in a land and 
age which the national poets paint 
as,.in point of chivalric conduct to 
the soft sex, surpassing any in chris- 
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tendom? Her first husband was the 
King of Munster, by name Cormac, 
to whom the beautiful chapel at 
Cashel is ascribed, and who, declaring 
he had no more than pledged his 
troth to the young lady, sent her back 
to her parents. ‘l'hus repudiated, she 
was married, against her inclination, 
to the King of Leinster, who joined 
with her fatherin revenging the sprete 
injuria forme, slew the cruel Cor- 
mac, and caused him to be quartered. 
Severely wounded himself, he was 
carried home, and was assiduously 
attended to by his queen, who was 
scarcely ever absent from his couch. 
Indeed, she is expressly stated to 
have sat on the foot-rail of thé bed, 
in a luckless hour, when her husband, 
convalescent, and, it may be, jealous 
of the time when she lived with Cor- 
mac, described the fight in which 
Cormac was slain, and seemed to 
dwell with exuberant satisfaction on 
the dismemberment of his body. The 
queen, however, moved with pity, 
lamented that Cormac’s corpse should 
have been so mutilated ; upon which 
the king, in aft of rage, struck her 
so rude a blow with his foot, as threw 
her headlong on the floor, by which 
her petticoats (as Mr. O’Curry ex- 
plains) were thrown into disorder in 
the presenceofherattendants. Highly 
mortified at this insult, she fled to her 
father ; but he, though “ Monarch of 
Erin,” was so afraid of his son-in-law’s 
allies, the Danes of Dublin, he dared 
not quarrel with him, and, therefore, 
sent his daughter back to her husband. 
Her wrongs, however, and probably 
also her charms, fired the breast of a 
cousin, the bold young warrior, Niall 
of the Black Knee, son of the King 
of Ulster. Raising all the northern 
clans, he marched at their head to 
the borders of her rude husband’s 
realm, with the intention of aveng- 
ing the insult, and taking the injured 
lady under his protection. Her ma- 
jesty, however, objected to violence, 
and merely insisted on a separation, 
with restoration of her dowry. The 
King, thus menaced, released her 
from her vows as his wife, in the 
legal way, says our lecturer, who will, 
we hope, enlighten us further on this 
nice point in divorce ; and, for her 
accommodation, gave her “four and 
twenty residences ;” but whether 
these palaces were in the Grecian, or 
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Roman, or Irish style of architecture, 
the story saith not. 

Shortly after, his majesty was slain 
by the Danes ; and then, all impedi- 
ments being removed, young Niall of 
the Black Knee iook the lady to wife, 
and was subsequently declared chief 
king of Erin. In the year 917, the 
Danes defeated and slew him in bat- 
tle, and thus the unfortunate Gorm- 
laith was for the third time left a 
widow. This was not all her ill fate. 
The four-and-twenty palaces of which 
we have heard unaccountably slipped 
out of her possession. Other kings, 
who knew not Gormlaith, and pro- 
bably did not wish to know an aged 
queen dowager, rioted in her residen- 
ces, and she sank into such poverty 
as that, say the annals, she begged 
from door to door, forsaken of all her 
friends. This neglect must have been 
a poignant soreness to the hapless 
lady, who is described as a gifted 

oetess, and is declared to have re- 
ieved her wounded feelings in verse, 
as on the death of her son, when she 
composed “ many pitiful and learned 
ditties.” Her miserable widowhood 
lasted thirty years, when she perished 
in the following way, which our lec- 
turer considers strange, but appears 
to think credible : 


“ Gormlaith, daughter of King Flann, 
and queen of Ireland, died of a tedious 
and grievous wound, which happened in 
this manner: She dreamed that she saw 
Niall of the Black Knee, whereupon she 
got up and sate in her bed to behold 
him; whom he for anger would forsake, 
and leave the chamber; and as he was 
departing in that angry motion (as she 
thought), she gave a snatch after him, 
thinking to have taken him by the 
mantle, to keep him with her, and fell 
upon the bedstick of her bed, that it 
pieiced her breast, even to her very 
hee+<. which received no cure until she 
died thereof.” 


She was, in short, not kilt at once, 
or entirely, vy the last of those tum- 
bles out o* bed which deprived her 
first of a husband and finally of her 


life. Now for the historic deductions 
which our serious lecturer looks for, 
and which we humbly propound, first 
asking his pardon for ee treated 
his narrative with levity. What are we 
to think of theSir Creswell O’Creswell 
of the day, who indulged this princess 
with a divorce and a separation ? 
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What are we to think of institutions 
that did not secure a dowry to a 
queen? What are we to infer of a 
nation that allowed the widow of two 
kings to become a beggar-woman ? 
Of the truth of the legend which tells 
of her poverty we have no doubt, since 
neither pride nor power were served 
by it ; and we venture to recommend 
this critical rule as an excellent test 
of the veracity of most traditions. 
On the ancient “ Imaginative Tales 
and Poems,” and on the use to be 
made of them in serious historic in- 
vestigation, our lecturer is rational. 
Pointing out that, in the composition 
of the wildest flights of fiction, it will 
almost always be found that the 
imagery and incidents introduced by 
the author are drawn from the life 
and scenes around him, or else from 
those which he has learnt from mi- 
nute and vivid descriptions,—Mr. 
O’Curry pronounces that this rule 
applies most strictly to the earliest 
class of both prose and poetic com- 
positions. Many glimpses, therefore, 
may be obtained, even in the most 
fanciful tales, elucidatory of the 
ancient manners, ideas, and mode of 
life of an imaginative and interesting 
race, the Celtic people of this island. 
In a lecture on Irish books of pedi- 
grees, our author is erudite, but much 
too complaisant. The lofty genealo- 
gies in question are the skeletons, as 
it were, on which the fabric of the 
early history hangs ; so that, if merely 
one of the vertebre were proved 
brittle, the entire fabrication would 
fall to pieces; our lecturer, there- 
fore, handles the old bones tenderly, 
lest they should, like relics of saints, 
crumble on being exposed, or, like 
ghosts, “prudently depart before 
the break of day.” In a few words 
we are told why genealogies of clans 
are entitled to credence :—“ Every 
free-born man of the tribe was, ac- 
cording to law, entitled by blood, 
should it come to his turn, to succeed 
to the chieftaincy ; and every princi- 
pal family — its own pedigree as 
an authority for its claim, should the 
occasion arise.” To this explanation 
may be added, that the genealogist 
alee and keepers were the bards 
or bhairds, that is, the wards of the 
clan records, if oral knowledge may 
be so termed. These officers and the 
brehons were the legal referees upon 
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all questions concerning property, the 
rights to which intimately depended 
on bardic acquaintance with pedigree. 
For as the clansmen were the owners 
of the usufruct of the clan country, 
the sole title to share therein lay in 
proof of pedigree or kinsmanship, by 
which again the respective seniority 
of all claimants of the office of senior 
or chief, and of thanist, or second 
chief of the sept, was also defined. 
Under this system of rights of owner- 
ship and of claims to power, genealo- 
gies were, no doubt, kept with jealous 
accuracy. Yet this assertion, true as 
it is in application to ages when clans 
had become populous, is much less so 
as —— earlier times, of which no 
records show the earliest family bran- 
ches, and of which there is no trace 
beyond a bare traditional line of kin 
whose names are probably as fancifu 
as those in Rabelais’ pedigree of Gar- 
gantua. A man might sing, with 
sufficient belief, and proudly— 


“Wasn't my father the first of the Flan- 
nagans, 
Wasn't my mother € flow’r of the 
Brallaghans ;” 


yet, whether Flann, or Felim, or 
‘aile was the progenitor in the sixth 
century of these Flannagans, was of 
no actual importance to the singer, 
except as a question of pride, which 
is a passion there have never been 
persons wanting to administer to in 
the matter of pedigree-making. And 
as the main point was to prove title 
to land and power, we find that almost 
every chieftain was traced up to an 
acknowledged conqueror. In fact, 
power having been derived from the 
sword, every swordsman gloried in 
being styled a “Milesian,” a term 
which appears to be an invention or 
corruption from the Gaelic form of 
miles,asoldier. This conjectureismuch 
warranted by the fact that the first 
who bore the name of Milesian here, 
was so called because he was a famous 
military commander; and also by our 
lecturer’s explanation, that the weapon 
known as a celt, was in ancient Gaelic 
called Lia Milidh, or warrior’s stone. 
Links are not wanting to connect the 
first “ Milesians,” or foreign soldiers, 
hired by the Pictish kings of Tara, with 
the gallo-glacha, i.e., foreign war- 
riors, retained by subsequent chief- 
tains ; yet the chain of evidence is 
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likely to remain long incomplete, if 
we look to our Gaelic experts to lift 
the welding hammer. This strict sect 
of antiquaries—being adepts in the 
accounts given by the majority of 
Irish authorities on the origin of the 
Irish people—maintain the old creed 
pure and widefiled, as Mahommedans 
do the Koran. It is even to be 
suspected that any departure from 
this faith was, in earlier times, held 
sufficiently heretical to warrant an 
auto da e of the offending docu- 
ments. How else can we account for 
the disappearance of those portions 
of MSS. which specially set forth the 
Scandinavian extraction of several 
Trish families? But notwithstanding 
these gaps, made somehow or other, 
sufficient testimony remains to show 
the presence of Scandinavians in this 
country long anterior to the date as- 
cribed by the “ Annals of the Four 
Masters,” which these archzologists 
uphold as an infallible authority; and 
there is reason for believing that the 
pirates who in primitive ages cut off 
the noses of the aborigines of this 
island whenewer they failed to pay 
tribute, were the paternal ancestors 
of the great O’Neills and M‘Mahons, 
and others, who either ignored their 
true extraction, or whom it suited to 
be traced up to Celtic kings. 

Our modern ethnologists, who rea- 
sonably ste examining the outside 
of an old Irish skull to being guided 
in their science by the dogmatic 
theory which issued from the inside 
of this sort of cerebellum, will learn 
much less from our lecturer’s thick 
green-bound tome than by consulting 
the interior of a grassy barrow. <Ac- 
cording to a passage in a MS. book of 
genealogies, pert by the lecturer, our 
profoundest ancient ethnologists had 
arrived at a very curt and comprehen- 
sive classification of the three princi- 
pal races in the island, so as at once 
they could distinguish who was what, 
by his appearance and characteris- 
tics. “Every one,” said they, “ who 
is white of skin, brown of hair, bold, 
bountiful, brave, &c., is a Milesian. 
Every one who is fair-haired, venge- 
ful, large; and every plunderer, mu- 
sician, and adept in Druidic arts, is a 
descendant of the Tuatha de Danaan. 
Lastly, every one who is black-haired, 
a tattler, guileful, noisy, contempti- 
ble, every mean thief, every churf, 
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and the promoters of discord amon 
people, tnese are the descendants o 
the Firbolgs,” &c. This old theory 
will hardly be countenanced by the 
ethnologists of the present day, un- 
accustomed as they are to associate 
mental qualities with the hue of a 
whisker ; and it strangely enough 
omits the Gwyddyl Coch, or red- 
haired Gael, the tint by which the 
Welsh knew the Irish. This is un- 
accountable, considering the fact that 
similarity in complexion and features 
was the sole proof of paternity in 
heathen ages, when marriage was un- 
own. 

As to the early pedigrees, depend- 
ent on tradition, and uncertified by 
either matrimonial or baptismal cer- 
tificates, we regard them as compa- 
ratively modern inventions, and think 
it pretty plain that the men who, as 
we have seen, fabricated false prophe- 
cies, did not scruple to extend their 
detestable talent to the construction 
of spurious genealogies. Professor 
O’Curry, however, trusts in these ge- 
nealogies from remote times, partl 
basing his confidence on the high 
position of the ollamhs, or ancient 
professors, whom he considers as hav- 
ing been placed above corruption. 

Ve are thus taught to contemplate 
the Golden Age of Erin, when, though 
her sons loved temptations, they 
never yielded to them ; and therefore 
our readers can understand the retro- 
spective longing of the “ Professor 
of Irish History in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Ireland” to have lived in 
the pastoral, peaceful, palmy dems 
when, as he studiously sets forth, 
every ordained ollamh, or professor 
of history, was entitled to rank next 
in precedence to the king of Ireland 
at the Tara dinner-table ; when it was 
beneath his dignity to take luncheon 
under the roof of any one lower than 
a lord, and when other honourable 

rivileges, besides an ample estab- 
ishment, were by law provided for 
himself and his wife. These prero- 
gatives were, it seems, very numer- 
ous; but our author cannot refrain 
from citing some of them, such as the 
twenty-one cows which constituted 
each ara regular dairy, and 
which his king was expected to keep 
up and to find grass for. Besides 
these and other necessaries, the at- 
tention paid to an ollamh was so 
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delicate, he had a stud of six horses 
kept for him, and a couple of dogs, 
probably greyhounds, for the purpose 
of clearing cobwebs from his brain 
by a course now and then after the 
hares. Those arcadian and baccha- 
nalian days, when Con of the Hun- 
dred Battles (perhaps the true read- 
ing is Bottles) ruled the land, must 
indeed have been easy to his chroni- 
clers, and faith and troth, quite put 
the hard times of Queen Bess to 
shame, when, as Sir Philip Sydney 
saw and said, learning, though rever- 
enced in this country, went very bare. 
On some MS.’ pieces of Irish his- 
tory, which, perhaps, merit the amount 
of credence ordinarily giver to similar 
fragments not being Irish, our author 
commentslearnedly, and deplores, with 
due indignation, the fact that these 
rare materials remain in a state of 
MS. For instance, there is the valu- 
able account of the wars of Thomond, 
compiled in 1459. Our lecturer de- 
scribes this tract as an unrivalled 
specimen of family and topographic 
history, and it assuredly ought to have 
formed part of Mr. O’Donoghue’s 
recent Memoir of the O’Briens. 


The question of the authenticity of 


the “Historic Tales” is delicately 
discussed by our lecturer, who, con- 
sidering that, as he says, “their au- 
thors might not alter the historic cir- 
cumstances themselves, nor tamper 
with the truth of genealogies, which 
it was their professional duty to teach 
in purity to the ap oa still finds it 
strange that they should have been 

rmitted to introduce fairy agency 
into these descriptions of the exploits 
of real heroes. However, concludes 
he, “it is certain that the rules of 
these compositions permitted the in- 
troduction of a certain amount of 

yoetical machinery.” And he ac- 

eneteiion that the licence used by 
the tale-makers must remain matter 
for critical investigation. He, how- 
ever, is certain, sure of “the historical 
authority of all the substantial state- 
ments respecting the battles, expedi- 
tions, and alliances of the early kings,” 
which are made in these tales. 

Sir William Temple gives a different 
account of the original objects of this 
prose department of bardic art: he 
writes :— 


**The great men of Irish clans had, 
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among the many officers of their family, 
not only a physician,a huntsman,a smith, 
and such like, but a poet and a tale-teller: 
the first recorded and sang the actions of 
their ancestors, and entertained the com- 
pany at feasts; the latter amused them 
with tales, when they were melancholy 
and could not sleep. A very gallant 
gentleman of the north of Ireland has 
told me, of his own experience, that in 
his wolf-huntings there, when he used 
to be in the mountains three or four 
days together, and lay very ill a-nights, 
so as he could not well sleep, they would 
bring him one of these tale-tellers, that 
when he lay down would begin a story 
of a king, or a giant, a dwarf and a dam- 
sel, and such rambling stuff, and con- 
tinue it all night long in such an even 
tone, that you heard it going on when- 
ever you awaked; and he believed no- 
thing any physicians give would have 
so good and so innocent effect to make 
men sleep.” 


Engaged in giving another course 
of lectures, ‘‘On the Social Customs, 
Manners, and Life of the People of 
Ancient Erinn,” our author promises 
the future publication of two volumes 
on these very intere8ting subjects. 
The works will embrace—lst, the 
system of legislation and government ; 
2nd, the system of ranks and classes 
in society ; 3rd, the religious system, 
“if,” our author observes, “that of 
Druidism can be so called.” Assured- 
ly Druidism was one of the forms of 
ud quod religat, and the topic will 
properly give opportunity for com- 
paring its Irish phase with other as- 
pects of Druidism of which there are 
accounts, and which will serve to 
prove the relation between the Irish 
and British races. ‘‘4th, the education 
of the people, with some account of 
their learning in ancient times.” In 
our opinion, whai learning there was 
in those ages, was the monoply of 
the Druidic or bardic castes, by which 
they obtained their power, and to 
retain which, they persecuted the 
Christian missionaries, as promulga- 
torsofnew doctrines and interests. 5th, 
the military system. As to this topic, 
let us hope the author will fail to find 
what he is in search of, an ancient 
authority for the qualifications indis- 
pensable to an old Irish militiamar, 
one of which was that he should have 
been educated to compose verses, and 
gave learned the twelve books of 
poetry, since should this “ authority” 
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turn up, our lecturer is quite ready to 
accept it. “6th, the nature, use, and 
manufacture of arms used in ancient 
times ; 7th, the buildings, public, mi- 
litary, and domestic, with the furni- 
ture of the latter.” As to public 
buildings in Erin during the Druidic 
period, we are at a loss to know what 
they were. The only one in this cate- 

ory was the banquetting hall on Tara 
Hill, which must have been of an 
ephemeral character, from its liability 
to conflagration during the incessant 
contests for sovereignty. “8th, the 
materials and form of dress, as well 
as its manufactureand ornamentation; 
9th, the ornaments used by all classes ; 
10th, musical instruments, and the 
cultivation of music; 11th, agricul- 
ture ; 12th, commerce, with arts and 
manufactures ; 13th, funeral rites, and 
places of sepulture.” 

On all these topics, Mr. O’Curry’s 
intimate acquaintance with masses of 
manuscript renders him specially in- 
formed; and we should hail the pro- 
mised appearance of the two tomes, 
if there were hope that the acumen 
exhibited by him in the case of the 
false prophecies has been extended to 
his socio-historic researches. 

The ethnology and migrations of 
the Picts well form a topic highly 
worthy of our erudite author’s lucu- 
brations, since whatever may be his 
present opinion regarding this people, 
the theory that they were the proge- 
nitors of large sections of the Celtic 
nations is gaining ground among the 
learned. On the authority of a Gaelic 
MS., he traces them from Thrace 
(where they may have sprung from 
the only painted tribe mentioned by 
Herodotus), to France, where they 
bequeathed their name to Picardy and 
Poictiers, thence to Britain, which 
country, indeed, derived its name from 
them, Pictish and British being sy- 
nonymous terms. From thence mi- 
grating further westward, some of 
them landed on the coast of Wexford, 
and founded, as we believe, the 7'wa- 
tha Fiodha, or Tribes of the Forests, 
which gradually spread over the en- 
tire island, and continued, even in the 
sixteenth century, to live in the syl- 
van state the Britons exhibited when 
Cesar saw and described them. The 
close analogy between the Irish, 
Welch, Scotch, and Breton cone 
the Celtic tongue fully suffices 
* 
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prove the original kinsmanship of these 
races; and a link in the strong chain 
between the Irish and the British is 
welded by our author’s observation, 
that they both had a similar alphabet 
and mode of writing. This admission 
will lead, let us hope, to the collation 
of the most antique MSS. in those 
dialects. There is, as the lecturer 
states, want of anaccurate and copious 
Irish dictionary; and if any thing we 
can say would quicken the liberality 
which is likely, sooner or later, to 
supply this want, we would press the 
importance of having the work under- 
taken whilst Mr. O’Curry, and our 
honoured fellow-citizen, Dr. O’Dono- 
van, could endow it with their vast 
philologic experience. c 
It is hardly probable that a histo 

of the pagan period of Ireland will 
be ever written by an impartial, 
competent narrator. The materials, 
though considered by Mr. O’Curry 
rich and abundant, resemble an old 
stack of straw, half mouldy and use- 
less, much bitten by rats, and with only 
a few grains of corn, which may be 
found in some of the ears, but are 
hardly worth the trouble of threshing 
and winnowing out from the mass of 
chaff. Stern history, however, set 
aside, the “ materials” under consi- 
deration might flavour some sort of 
books as pleasantly as lemons and 
whisky go to make a jug of punch. 
Everybody likes fairy tales, mythic 
legends, romantic traditions, and 
would be amused by good Irish spe- 
cimens in this department of literary 
manufacture, and interested in com- 
parisons between them and those of 
neighbouring nations. Can the lec- 
turer tell us something new of La 
Belle Yseult, that lovely daughter of 
a Danish lord in Dublin, whose beauty 
fascinated Sir Tristram, and is the 
theme of the earliest romance in our 
language? Can he connect our native 
story of “the tragical fate of the 
Children of Lear” with the legends 
on which the drama of “ King Lear” 
was raised, a monument of imperish- 
able genius? Will he feed the flame 
of some young gifted Celtic acolyte, 
who would rival the renown of “Os- 
sian,’ or would pale the fires of 
“ Macbeth” and “ Cymbeline” by his 
sunburst style of setting Conor Mac 
Nessa and Lughaidh the Long-Handed 
on the stage; or hold the mirror up to 
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the nature of Tara’s palace, and of 
that pure and philosophic Irish court 
wideh, if faithfully described, would 
make us regard King Arthur’s British 
court, its Lancelots, Guineveres, and 
Viviexs, as, in comparison, a parcel 
of miserable sinners. 

Mr. O’Curry speaks with unneces- 
sary humility as to his qualifications 
for maoendient the result of his la- 
bours, which, although they have 
hitherto been silent, are, however, 
well and gratefully known to all who 
take interest in the development of 
Trish materials of history. They have 
been, as he says, “ underground,” and 
what we wish is that he, and all other 
sappers and miners, orrather, pioneers, 
at work in the same thicket, should 
see clearly, and ply their axes tho- 
roughly, in making tolerably straight 

aths through the dense wilderness. 

‘o the levelling of all the legendary 
rubbish that obstructs our way to a 
better view of the Green Isle of eld, 
we ourselves should not object, even 
to the demolition of many an old 
mythic tradition, on which a “ melo- 
dy,” graceful but fanciful as the 
“ Origin of the Irish Harp,” has been 
composed. 

0 one can cut down one of these 
silly stories with more skill than Pro- 
fessor O’Curry, as is plain from his 
mode of treating the fabled origin 
of the surname of the O'Sullivan 
family, which was thus accounted for. 
One of their ancestors, whose princely 
munificence was proverbial, had the 
misfortune to be blind of an eye. One 
morning he was visited by a malicious 

t, one tried to prove him illiberal 
adden of him what he thought 
would be refused, and accordingly de- 
manded the chieftain’s only eye. To 
his surprise, the king tore out the eye, 
and handed it to him! As some one 
sings, this king “gave his bright eye for 
a proverb to shine ;” and the act extra- 
ordinary caused him to be named 
O’Suilabhain, that is, the one-eyed, 
though the correct appellative would 
have been “the no-eyed.” This stu- 
pid trash our lecturer throws to the 
winds, by observing that, were it 
true, the name would have been 


Suilamhain, one eye, whereas it is 
written Surldhubhain, that is, the 
black-eyed. Even the most childish 
of the lecturer’s pupils has now no 
excuse for believing the story; and, 
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for the matter of that, it may have 
occurred to some of those lads, that 
the poet gave, on the contrary, the 
party in question a black eye. 

Fifty other puerilities could be 
similarly exposed, which still receive 
belief, a are only fit for Glennan- 
gealt, the glen of lunatics, whither all 
the Irish who are out of their minds 
would, it is said, proceed if they could. 
Our author has not shaken himself 
free from some of these sillinesses : 
e. g., he is not content to take the 
name of our city from Dubh-linn, the 
black pool, its obvious derivative : he 
must quote a legend that the pool 
was so called because “a lady called 
Dubh was drowned there.” Didany 
one ever hear that London took its 
name from Sally Lunn, who invented 
the famous buns still sold under her 
name? The primitive Irish archzo- 
logians took roads as short as these 
to etymologies, and even made long 
voyages to learn new languages, of 
which they brought a consignment 
home. Of King F enius, styled Farr- 
saigh, or the Antiquary, we are told 
that he went to learn poetry in the 
Tower of Babel, where he had the 
advantage of hearing a multitude of 
tongues, and from whence he brought 
the Fenian, or law dialect, an inven- 
tion of his own. A companion phil- 
ologist, one Gaedhel, brought another 
style back—the Gaelic- -which he also 
named after himself, having also in- 
vented it. 

Dared we object to this piece of 
history, we should observe that among 
other nations mothers usually dictate 
in the matter of language. In old 
Erin, things went quite contrary: 
foreign speech’ was at first an article 
of free importation, until, as we shall 
show by-and-by, the caste of juris- 
consults, using the obsolete Fenian 
dialect as a law language, were averse 
to popular education, and when the 
bards refused to teach English in 
their schools. All this contrariety is 
very perplexing; but of the difficul- 
ties which beset the candid inquirer 
into the early condition of this coun- 
try, the most puzzling arise from the 
fact that its domestic writers had not 
the gift to see themselves as others 
saw them, since their statements 
generally differ diametrically from 

ose of foreign authorities. 

a. O’Curry vindicates the claim 
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of Ireland to have a history written 
of the ages which are usually con- 
sidered her pre-historic period. She 
has more, he believes, than a mere 
claim—she has a right. For our- 
selves, whatever honours our country 
laddens us: the Gael of old were 
oemen worthy of the Saxon steel; 
our Celtic countrymen of this day 
are our brethren in arms and rivals 
in renown, and we should rejoice if 
the assumed right were capable of 
yee. It is not necessary to cite Dr. 
ohnson for the purpose of encourag- 
ing investigation into the period when 
Ireland was the school of the West, 
since her sons in general are now alive 
to the inquiry, which also interests 
very many persons who lay no claim 
to share in her ancient sources of re- 
nown. Of these latter, the Anglo- 
Trish nobility and gentry have, as our 
lecturer shows, ever given proof of 
their attachment to their country by 
setting high value on literary remains 
which illustrate her antiquities. So 
great, in feudal times, was their ap- 
preciation of such documents, it more 
than once happened that a much- 
prized Irish MS. was the object of 
warfare and the stipulated ransom of 
acaptivenobleman. The Geraldines, 
Burkes, and Butlers stored their 
libraries with choice and costly vo- 
lumes in that venerable language, 
the Gaelic, in which, indeed, they 
thought, spdke, and wrote. In 1515, 
the manuscripts of this class in the 
Earl of Kildare’s collection almost 
equalled the number of his other 
books either in English, French, or 
Latin. The history which is the most 
confiding exponent of bardic theories 
and legends was compiled by an An- 
glo-Irishman, Dr. Keating, to whom 
the proverbial taunt of “ being more 
national than the natives” applies. 
History of this sort, written for 
political purposes, was, however, con- 
sidered factious, as well as contemp- 
tible, by the English colonists, as they 
rose to ascendancy ; and it is not sur- 
oo that during civil war, when 
awyer’s gowns give way to weapons, 


the native literary men, who sup-. 
ported old sinking interests even to 
the extent of fomenting insurrection 


by false prophecies, were roughly 
handled. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, so neglected and di 

heartened were the descendants of thi? 
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old bards, who had made their liveli- 
hood Ceoeneeatnes chronicles 
and other records, that these repre- 
sentatives of an almost defunct pro- 
fession are described as degenerately 
utting their children to school to 
earn English, and as permitting 
tailors to cut up, for yard measures, 
the vellum leaves of the volumes so 
much cherished by their ancestors. 
No such neglect is now shown ; many 
an Englishman would exchange gold 
by weight for some of the unique 
tomes our lecturer describes with just 
enthusiasm. And although the Sas- 
senach could not read the language of 
his prize, he would preserve the pre- 
cious relic, and permit the learned, 
like our lecturer, to publish its revela- 
tions as to the past. 

With regard to the best mode of 
interpreting and dealing with these 
revelations, we feel this—the more 
persons qualified for the task the bet- 
ter ; and we, therefore, cheer the lec- 
turer’s students onin their search after 
truths which are great and will pre- 
vail. Free trade in the national 
archeology will, doubtless, elicit an 
assortment of goods, which, though 
not novel, will be marketable ; and it 
is high time that there should be an 
end to the monopoly of knowledge of 
this sort, the evils of which pressed 
with serious and severe importance on 
the ancient Irish. In the book before 
us, we read how, on one oceasion, 
prior tothe Christian era, two “sages,” 
or judges, having fallen out on a 

int of law, discussed the dispute, 
before an assembly of chiefs and other 
judges, in language so obscure that 
no one could understand them. They 
employed the antique law dialect, 
which was as incomprehensible to un- 
initiated Irishmen as Norman-French 
wasto the Anglo-Saxons ; and, indeed, 
by this means they enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly of juridicature. At last, the 
chiefs, becoming impatient, abolished 
this dangerous exclusion, by throw- 
ing open the study of the law to all 
men, admitting them to interpret and 
expound the ancient code of the 
country. Here was an admirable pro- 
vision towards a general knowledge 
of law ; and it is a good precedent 
for a similar step towards a general 
knowledge of history. Do we read 
the Irish character aright, as it breaks 
out in all the annals of time, ungo- 
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vernableness is its salient trait ; so 
that, if this be so, and although allow- 
ance may be made for the effect of the 
moral education of mankind, which 
has gradually advanced since the crea- 
tion, considerable restiveness to criti- 
cism on the part of young Celtic ge- 
nius must be anticipated ; and it is, 
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therefore, hardly to be expected that 

an unprejudiced history of Ireland, 

before and after the deluge, will be 
iven to the world, even near the last 
ay, when, according to some sup- 

— prophets, the island will still 
> partially unsubjugated. 
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THERE are two kinds of books which, 
in these days of boundless printing, 
authors and editors may hold them- 
selves fairly warranted in laying before 
the world. There are the books which 
specially claim our notice as finished 
works of art, the ripe issue of original 
brains, drawing sweets out of the 
things around them, as the honey-bee 
takes his tribute from many different 
flowers. Such works as “ Eothen,” 
“Vanity Fair,” “In Memoriam,” “Cos- 
mos,” “The French Revolution,” by 
Carlyle, have a certain value of their 
own, an artistic wholeness, and self- 
attesting purpose,which sever them by 
a very broad line from the fairest look- 
ing fruits of ordinary bookmaking. To 
the same class belong works of less 
original genius, but otherwise of a 
merit differing rather in degree than 
kind. And on the other hand, there 
are books which have no completeness 
in themselves, whose worth, for the 
most part, depends on their relation 
to things without them, or else on the 
amount they show of raw material fit 
for after-absorption into books of the 
higher sort. 

Of the latter class, samples, good, 
bad, and indifferent, wili readily occur 
to any one who has watched the liter- 
ary harvests of the last ten or twenty 
years. Wonderful alike for good and 
evil are the manifold uses to which 
men have already turned the discovery 
first made fruitful by Guttenberg and 
Caxton. Like paper, glass, gutta 
percha, and a score of other things, 
the printing-press has come to supply 
all sorts of real or fancied wants in all 
classes of human beings, has grown 
into a kind of general servant war- 
ranted equal to whatever work it may 
at any moment be called upon to do. 
Among other duties of the most oppo- 
site nature to it has been now assigned 
the oftice of embalming all matters, 
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small or great, that bear, however 
lightly, on the history of any person 
whom his own merits, the partiality 
of a few friends, or the intercourse he 
had with a greater than himself, may 
have put forward as more or less 
worthy of public mention. Through 
this unfailing crucible the most worth- 
less scraps of old paper come forth 
transmuted into sheets of pretentious 
print, samples of which are duly 
qualified to take up precious room in 
our public libraries. Amid no small 
amount of mere rubbish some bits of 
sterling ore have thus been saved 
from the limbo of forgotten things, and 
new light shed on the student’s re- 
searches, or, in the course of time, 
another leaf added to the chaplet of 
some able writer. Each new volume 
of printed diaries, letters, chronicles, 
state-papers, of documents, in short, 
unpublished before, or perhaps un- 
known, serves eventually to lighten, 
even when it may seem most to com- 
plicate, the labours of those who have 
to ransack all kinds of musty paper- 
heaps for the means of forming trust- 
worthy conclusions touching matters 
of historical weight, or questions in 
any way demanding a due knowledge 
of past events. Some gleams of day- 
light will force their way through the 
biggest and blackest clouds. Under 
the smoke of much irrelevant matter 
and bewildering misstatement burns 
some fire of essential truth, which the 
careful inquirer will do his best to 
blow up anon into a broader and 
clearer flame. If for the headstrong 
and the one-sided there be danger in 
a multitude of original documents, no 
one with any zeal for historic truth 
would be likely to affirm that too 
much light has hitherto been thrown 
on even the best studied passages in 
the history of Europe’s proudest em- 
®pires or England’s greatest heroes. 
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Viewed from this comprehensive 
standpoint, such works as that be- 
fore us claim, each in its own degree, 
the attention of those who care to 
follow the different phases of British 

olitics during a period less than the 

ifetime of many a statesman whose 
public career dates from the latter 
years of Fox and Pitt. From the day 
when the late Lord Colchester began 
his Diary to those which mark the 
close of the late Duke of Buckingham’s 
last published volumes, English his- 
tory presents a series of political 
movements big with matter of the 
deepest interest for all discerning eyes. 
Perhaps no age can wholly compre- 
hend the true character of its own 
relations whether towards the past or 
the future, and we, children of a 
latter day, are as ready to think too 
highly of the present as our elders are 
to overpraise the virtues of a past to 
which memory has lent a colouring of 
its own. Yet to us it seems that the 
contemporaries of George ITI. must 
have felt themselves to be playing no 
common part in the far from common- 
place drama of English history; while 
we cannot but think that some at 
least of those who have long survived 
the glories of their youth must see 
good reason to rejoice in the present 
as heartily as they, doubtless, pride 
themselves in the past. For, during 
the years of which we have spoken, 
the tree of our political freedom 
threw out more branches and struck 
deeper root than in any like period of 
our former history. While other 
parts of aoe were harried by wars, 
rent asunder by civil commotions, or 
trampled under the feet of grinding 
tyrannies, the people of these islands 
were struggling for the most part in 
a peaceful way towards the attain- 
ment of a prize which their neighbours 
secretly hate them for enjoying, while 
they have hitherto signally failed in 
every attempt to win it forthemselves. 
Proud, as we well may be, of our 
warlike triumphs in the long fight 
with French Jacobinism, we have yet 
more cause for rejoicing in the peace- 
ful development of those great politi- 
cal changes, which French Jacobins 
and English Tories of the Eldon pat- 
tern alike failed to render hateful in 
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theeyes ofasteady-going self-governed 
nation. Through all the sufferings, 
dangers, perplexities, which fell to 
England's share in the course of that 
deadly struggle for the defence of 
order and national rights abroad, 
amidst the partial eclipse of her own 
liberties in furtherance of Europe’s 
— good, or in deference to the 
eelings of a king the more respected 
for the clouds that gathered round his 
mental powers, her people held fast 
in the main to their old traditions, 
and waited in all loyalty for the hour 
when those traditions might once 
more be bearing fruit in measure all 
the more plenteous for the unwonted 
barrenness of so many past years. 
Having won for Europe peace and 
deliverance from the maw of French 
ambition, they turned with redoubled 
zeal to the work of setting their own 
politics in order, and bore up the ban- 
ner of popular freedom inch by inch 
to that fair tableland whereon 1t now 
floats, the envy and the wonderment 
of surrounding nations. 

Lord Colchester’s Diary carries us 
over the larger and more critical half 
of the important period aforesaid.* 
In those three thick volumes of pretty 
close print, their author jots down 
every thing of public interest in the 
least connected with his own personal 
career, from the third year of the 
French war, when, as plain Mr. Abbot, 
he first entered Parliament,down tothe 

assing of the Roman Catholic Relief 

ill, against which, as Lord Colches- 
ter, he spoke and voted as long as 
failing health allowed his attendance 
among the Peers. Barring a short 
memoir and a very few notes, which 
help out instead of hampering the 
text, the body of the book consists 
wholly of Lord Colchester’s own writ- 
ing, or of the letters and other papers 
written by friends, which he had 
thought fit to preserve among his 
own. From these volumes the editor 
has wisely kept out all’such parts of 
the original manuscript as “related 
to strictly private or family affairs.” 
Of the remainder, there is still much 
that to most readers will appear super- 
fluous, and much that will interest 
them only as an old almanac or a mea- 
gre guide-book will interest those who 
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have lived among the events or scenes 
to which it may refer. But the pud- 
ding on the whole is not hard of di- 
genes, nor poorly stocked with plums 
or the more dainty. Whether asa 
work of useful reference for the scho- 
lar, or of varied information for the 
general reader, this Diary should take 
a foremost, place among books of that 
secondary »to which the diaries 
of D’ Ewes and Evelynspecially belong. 
It was under the patronage of the 
Duke of Leeds that Mr. Abbot took 
his seat for Helston in the Parliament 
that met during the autumn of 1795. 
Bound to his patron by no special 
promises, he determined to give a ge- 
neral support to the minister of the 
day, but on questions of an open na- 
ture to vote according to his own feel- 
ings, however little they might agree 
with the interest either of minister or 
duke. Being himself a Tory of the 


stiffest school, a stout believer in the 
perils supposed to threaten his coun- 
try from the political doctrinesavowed 
or half defended by Fox, Sheridan, 
and Erskine, he was ready enough to 
side with Pitt, as long as Pitt’s policy 
tallied with the prejudices of his royal 


master. His first speech was made in 
warm approval of Pitt’s Bill for put- 
ting down seditious assemblies, a 
measure in which he and his patron 
took opposite sides, without harm to 
the good-will which reigned between 
them. The Duke assured him, that if 
he had had four votes instead of one, 
he should have been welcome to use 
them all in the same way. There 
were bounds, however, to his Grace’s 
good-humoured forbearance, in itself 
a virtue by no means common in the 
days when a large proportion of the 
seats in Parliament were filled by 
members who voted to their patrons’ 
order, as regularly as an Irish peasant 
still votes tothe direction of his priest. 
When, two years later, happened an- 
other difference of opinion, on another 
measure of Pitt’s proposing, the Duke 
could not help betraying some annoy- 
ance at Mr. Abbot’s determined breach 
of what he considered parliamenta: 

politeness, in voting for a bill of whic 

the Duke himself most strongly dis- 
approved. His own politeness apd a 
friendly regard for his refractory no- 
minee, forbade his accepting Mr. Ab- 
bot’s offer to resign his seat, and so, 
with a parting pees at the Duke’s 
own reading of his friend’s political 
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duties, Mr. Abbot was left for the fu- 
ture to “regulate his public conduct 
by his own judgment alone;” thereby 
setting an example which his Grace 
could only wish to see “more generally 
followed in both Houses.” 

While the House of Commons was 
carrying, by vast majorities, measures 
of coercion so harsh that, in the eyes 
of Fox and Grey, prudence alone 
could restrain the people of England 
from openly resisting them, it was 
also displaying a patriotism quite 
equal to that of old Rome, by encour- 
aging its members to cut down their 
consumption of wheaten bread, “either 
by actual abstinence from one-third 
of their usual quantity,” or by mixin 
with two-thirds of wheat one-third o 
“barley, Tye, Indian corn, &.” Two 
years of bad harvest had seriously 
heightened the distress entailed by 
more than two years of foreign war; 
and the one form of sedition most rife 
in the land was that which generall 
springs from a growing lack of bread. 
Among the means proposed for less- 
ening the evil, was Whitbread’s Bill 
for fixing a minimum to the wages 
of farm-labourers. But a better eco- 
nomist than Whitbread opposed the 
second reading of his bill. Pointing 
out the probable injustice of such a 
scheme, and the truer wisdom of let- 
ting labour find its own value, by 
leaving it unfettered, Mr. Pitt sug- 
gested, as a means to that end, the 
need of “unfettering the poor from 
their restraints under the present law 
of settlement,” a wholesome measure, 
which our rulers are only now begin- 
ning partially and haltingly to carry 
out. As the war went on, the spirit 
of the upper classes rose to even 
greater sacrifices for the public good; 
and the increasing taxation was made 
to fall by far the most heavily on 
those who seemed best able to bear it. 
Besides the treble assessment of 1798, 
a voluntary contribution fund was set 
on foot, to which, while it lasted, the 
King himself subscribed £20,000 a- 
year, or one-third of his privy purse, 
several noblemen £2,000 a-year each, 
and Mr. Abbot himself as much as 
£500, or “a fair fifth of his net dis- 
posable income.” So catching was 
the good example thus set in high 
places, that by the year’s end Pitt was 
able to announce ai addition of two 
millions to the revenue otherwise 
obtained. 
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In Parliament the member for 
Helston spoke seldom, but always 
carefully and to the point. Even 
before his first appearance on that 
stage, from the date indeed of Sheri- 
dan’s long speech inst Warren 
Hastings, “the style of parliamenta 
debating ” had grown, we are assured, 
“intolerably diffuse and prolix.” The 
taking of notes by shorthand writers, 
though still in those days managed 
under the rose, had perhaps already 
brought about, or at least encouraged 
the nuisance of which in these days 
every one who reads a newspaper is 
sure to complain. Mr. Abbot for his 
part busied himself with useful mea- 
sures and offered weighty advice to 
all who asked for it. Among those 
who began to confer with him was 
the Great Minister himself, whose ac- 
quaintance he first made at the com- 
mittee-table in 1796. His Diary for 
this year touches on the well-known 
contrast between Pitt’s mental capa- 
city and his bodily weakness. Public 
business must have often come to a 
standstill, when the man who engross- 
ed nearly its whole management be- 
came completely ill, and for a day or 
two disabled from work, if he hap- 

ned to miss his regular dinner, or 

is regular supply of sleep. Ina 
series of short but shrewd sketches of 
the leading statesmen of that day, 
Mr. Abbot fairly describes Pitt as 
“without a rival as a parliamentary 
speaker in arrangement and elocu- 
tion; and fairly matched with Mr. 
Fox in matter of argument.” So 
greatly did the latter feel his own in- 
feriority in point of diction, that he 
used, we are told, to declare in pri- 
vate, “although he himself is never 
in want of words, Mr. Pitt is never 
without the very best words possible.” 
The great Whig leader is described as 
“vehement in his elocution, ardent in 
his language, prompt in his invention 
of arguments, adroit in its use, com- 
prehensive in his view of the given 
subject, and equal to his political rival 
in the power of agitating the passions ; 
but offending continually by the tau- 
tology of his diction, and the repeti- 
tion of his arguments.” In political 
judgment and the art of ruling others, 

is critic deemed him markedly the 
reverse of Pitt, whose good luck, how- 
ever, and impatience of near rivals 
may, to our own thinking, have had 
much to do with the difference thus 
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reeptible. If Fox was easily mis- 
ed by others, it is hardly fair to de- 
scribe Sheridan as playing him off 
against the King’s ministers, and “act- 
ing himself, hand and heart, with the 
most desperate Jacobins.” But this 
was written, we must remember, by a 
genuine old Tory, before Sheridan had 
proved his loyalty by the bold advice 
to which was probably owing the 
suppression of the mutiny at atten 
To his chief merits as a speaker, his 
fluency, the shrewdness of his con- 
ceptions, his dexterous reasoning, and 
the witty terseness of his prepared 
speeches, due justice is readily done ; 
nor need we gainsay that he was 
“witty often when the subject re- 
quired gravity.” The somewhile com- 
rade and late opponent of Fox and 
Sheridan, Edmund. Burke, had already 
passed — from the floor of a House 
where his eloquence had so often been 
marred by his violent temper. Among 
Mr. Abbot’s sketches of smaller cele- 
brities, there is one of the then Attor- 
ney-General which no one at all con- 
versant with anecdotes of Lord Eldon 
will fail to recognise :— 


* Argumentative and copious in his 
matter, but involved in his style ; always 
qualifying his assertions to a degree 
which does away their force, and too 
much inclined to draw the whole debate 
into a question about the vindication of 
his own conduct. One night, whilst he 
was in tears upon this topic, old Jack 
Robinson, who sat close to me, was snor- 
ing aloud.” 


In 1796 Mr. Abbot and his colleague 
were re-elected for Helston by the 
unanimous vote of sixteen electors. 
These, with three more who stayed 
away, made up the whole of that large 
constituency in the quiet old days of 
George III. At the beginning of this 
a ad the ill-starred Princess of 

ales given birth to the future wife 
of Prince Leopold ; and before the 
middle of it she and her husband had 
come to an open quarrel, in which— 
according to Mr. Abbot—her own 
behaviour “seems to have been the 
most discreet and amiable which in 
her peculiar situation could be ex- 
pected.” Further on in these volumes, 
when the Princess had become by 
right a queen, her former champion 
was rightly or wrongly calling out 
for extreme measures against the re- 
puted paramour of Count Bergamo, 
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the intrusive claimant of honours 
which had ceased to be her due. This 
ear a bill for abolishing the Slave 
rade, supported by Pitt and Fox, 
but opposed by some of Pitt’s own 
subalterns, was thrown out by seventy- 
four votes against seventy, after it 
had safely passed through the second 
reading. It is curious to see how 
small a House could be mustered on 
so great a question. Whenever it 
came on for discussion, the members 
who voted on each side always fell 
short of a hundred, and once at least, 
if not oftener, the contending parties 
failed to count up a hundred votes 
between them. From some of these 
debates Mr. Abbot himself, though a 
penne Abolitionist, thought fit to 
eep away. Pitt's own influence 
could make little head against the 
prejudices of his followers, aided by 
the lukewarm, if not unfriendly feel- 
ings of the Court ; and many years 
had still to elapse before the extinc- 
tion of slavery throughout the British 
empire became a historical fact. 

On all questions touching the con- 
duct of the war, or the doings of 
Government at home, Pitt was sure 
of a majority large enough to drive 
the most resolute opponents to des- 
pair. Whether the issue was tried 
against an Order in Council for sus- 
pending cash payments at the bank, 
against further loans to the Emperor 
of Russia, for a repeal of the Treason 
and Sedition Bills, for the censure or 
dismissal of his Majesty’s ministers, or 
against a further prosecution of the 
war, Fox and Grey could very seldom 
muster more than fifty or sixty follow- 
ers against a phalanx ranging always 
from two to three hundred strong. 
But Pitt himself could not afford to 
sail too close to the wind of any 
popular prejudice, any more than he 
could hope to carry his point against 
the influence of the Crown. In defer- 
ence to the loud complaints of the 
Scottish clergy, who also in their turn 
feared to shock the religious senti- 
ments of their lay countrymen, he 
had to beg that Mr. Abbot would so 
far modify his bill for obtaining a 
census of these islands, as to exempt 
that body aforesaid from all official 
share in the task of numbering their 
neighbours. This census, taken in 
1801, was thé first of those national 
reckonings which have since enabled 
us from time to time to discover the 
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exact growth of our material great- 
ness during a given cycle of years. 
“Theseamen of Portsmouth return- 
ed to their duty ” is the Diarist’s short 
remark on the Mutiny of Spithead. 
A few weeks later he touches almost 
as briefly on the measures taken by 
Government to suppress the yet more 
dangerous Mutiny at the Nore, in the 
month of June, 1797. In the very 
next page is a letter from Dublin, re- 
cording the progress made in putting 
down the rebellion which had lately 
broken out among the Irishmen of 
the North. “Whole districts in the 
North,” writes Lord Clifden, “are 
coming in to take the oath of al- 
legiance, and, what is of more value, 
giving up their arms Pens > 
o day passes without informations 
being received; and in fact they are 
betraying each other as fast as you 
can desire.” Further on, Mr. Abbot 
is told that “the army shows the best 
disposition in all places and on all 
occasions. The British Fencibles and 
Trish Militia try who shall shoot or 
cut in pieces United Irishmen fast- 
est.” The writer is also “happy to 
say the South of Ireland is im the best 
state, and all men are ready to sup- 
press the smallest appearance of riot 
or disturbance.” Little did he foresee 
that a few months later the same 
a of shooting and slashing which 
ad proved so quieting in the North, 
would have to be repeated on a yet 
larger scale in the South. 
sides close attendance in the 
House of Commons, and on several 
committees, of which he was either 
chairman or a leading member, Mr. 
Abbot had for some time been equally 
regular in joining the drills of the 
Light Horse Volunteers. One day 
we find him sitting on horseback from 
ten till four; on another, rising at 
three in the morning “to dress and 
arm” for a parade which lasted from 
five till ten. In those days of grease 
and hair powder, and other strange 
essentials of human adornment, a 
oolee® dressing must have taken 
ar more time than a lady’s would do 
now. They also who now object to 
seeing the Volunteers used for politi- 
cal ends, will be somewhat startled 
to read how Mr. Abbot’s regiment 
was marched out one day to break up 
a seditious meeting called by “The 
London Corresponding Society,” and 
how, another day, a troop of the same 
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regiment “went tothe Tower to escort 
O’Connor and the other prisoners 
upon the road towards Maidstone for 
their trial.” 

On the 22nd January, 1799, the 
King sent down to Parliament a mes- 
sage concerning the projected union 
of the English and Irish Parliaments. 
An amendment to the answering ad- 
dress of the Commons was proposed 
by Sheridan, who pleaded that this 
was no time, nor had the Irish Par- 
liament any power to settle so grave 
a question on fair and lasting grounds. 
His objections, however, were ably 
and fully met by the great minister ; 
and, in every debate upon the ques- 
tion or the mode of settling its prac- 
tical issues, Pitt was sure to command 
a majority such as no amount of logic 
or eloquence could have pared away. 
es y for Ireland the Union was 
speedily and quietly carried out under 
the auspices of its projector, who 
found no more real resistance in the 
Parliament of College-green than in 
that of Westminster. Towards the 


close of 1800, Pitt’s great power seem- 
ed more apeognelse than ever. 


Of 
the opposition leaders at home, seve- 
ral had ceased to attend the debates, 
and the rest were mostly fain to keep 
a despairing silence. At court he 
seemed to be in the highest favour, 
and in the country his praise dwelt 
on every tongue. But the Nemesis of 
so much greatness was already close 
upon his heels. On the 23rd January, 
1801, “the Roll of the House for 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, was called over, and the mem- 
bers, as they answered, were sworn at 
the table.” Six days after the King 
had quarrelled with his ministers on 
the ground of their having “pledged 
themselves, without his participation, 
for granting to the Irish Catholics a 
free admission to all offices and seats 
in Parliament, and for repealing the 
Test Act,” and other things, all of 
which he declared himself “bound by 
his coronation oath” to disallow. The 
next day, says Mr. Abbot, the King 
“sent for the Speaker (Mr. Adding- 
ton), and desired him to undertake 
the conduct of affairs,” Mr. Pitt hav- 
ing drawn on his own dismissal b 
steadily refusing to give way for all 
his Majesty’s earnest dissuasions. 

No wonder that Pitt thereafter 
becomes “unwell” with his father’s 
own complaint, the gout, or that his 
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Majesty worried himself into a fever, 
which reminded his friends of the 
dangerous symptoms first seen at 
their heightin 1788. The hot-headed 
King took it as a personal affront 
that the Minister in whom he had so 
long trusted would rather forfeit his 
= and the royal favour than break 

is promise to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. An interview with Lord 
Eldon, who kept harping on the 
fancied duties contained in the corona- 
tion oath, added fuel to the King’s 
disorder, and heightened the alarm 
he had already caused his friends and 
physicians. For more than a fort- 
night, in the pages of this diary, his 
Majesty's fever grows either worse or 
better, until on 1ith March, we find 
him once more reprieved from the 
doom which overtook him in the end. 
Meanwhile, Addington was forming 
a new ministry in place of that whose 
resignation on such a point, at such a 
moment of general difficulty, Mr. 
Abbot deemed “absolutely unjustifi- 
able.’ The present age, however, 
will hardly confirm a sentence which 
implies that the ministers of an Eng- 
lish sovereign should give up their 
own policy and go back from their 
plighted word, in deference to the 
whim of a ruler practically irrespon- 
sible for the deeds done by others in 
his name. To us it seems that Pitt 
had no choice but to resign, when the 
King insisted on the recall of pledges 
already given. A step in itself so 
painful to such a man, was rendered 
yet more painful by its connexion 
with theserious illness which attacked 
the King; and, in the nature of that 
illness may be discovered the sufficient 
reason of Pitt’s subsequent return to 
power under an unworthy compro- 
mise. 

In 1804 Pitt had to choose between 
two serious evils: between leaving 
his country as it were without any 
government, or worrying into down- 
right madness the master whose per- 
sonal friendship he had so long en- 
joyed, and for whom he must still 

ave felt much grateful compassion, 
if not much of the old affectionate 
esteem. All doubt indeed touching 
his motives for the choice he after- 
wards made seem cleared away by a 
passage in Mr. Abbot’s diary for 1801, 
which tells us of the inquiry made by 
the King, through Dr. Willis, as to 
Pitt’s way of bearing the news of his 
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master’s illness; “for he must know 
to what causes all my illness has been 
owing.” In the depth of his concern, 
and on finding from Dr. Willis that 
his answer might be material not only 
to his Majesty’s health, but even his 
life, Pitt renewed as a direct message 
the assurance he had just before made, 
to the effect that “he would never 
give his Majesty any disquiet upon 
this subject.’ 

In July, 1801, Mr. Abbot went to 
Treland as Chief Secretary to Lord 
Hardwicke, the new viceroy under 
Mr. Addington. Of the six months 
he stayed there, the first two, he 
writes, “were a time of war, and 
daily expectation of rebellion and in- 
vasion.” About 120,000 troops of all 
kinds were held ready to meet the 
French, whom loyal and disaffected 
alike thought to be watching their 
time for a landing on the Irish coast. 
Outrages still occurred in some parts 
of the country, and even near Dublin 
disaffection began to show itself once 
more ; while a large French armament 
riding in Brest harbour, threatened 
havoc to both sides of the Irish Chan- 
nel. But to the joy of most people 
in these islands, the preliminaries of 
peace with France were settled by the 
end of September, and for a little 
while Great Britain could rest from 
her warlike toils, and recruit her 
sinking energies against the outbreak 
of another plot for her destruction. 
That in such a peace the wiser heads 
saw nothing better than a truce to be 
broken by the French ruler at any 
moment, seems pretty clear from the 
following passage in Mr. Yorke’s 
“private and confidential” letter to 
the new Irish Secretary. 


** . . . Onthe other hand,no one, 
I think, can doubt of Bonaparte’s in- 
veteracy. It is, I believe, extreme 
against this country, and notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said of his mag- 
nanimity and wisdom, for my part I 
give him credit for neither in their true 
sense. He has the great qualities of a 
great villain and successful robber, and 
no other; and in the present state of 
France I would not give a twelve- 
month’s purchase for any , how- 
ever fair upon the face of it, that can be 
had with it. At the same time we 
certainly require breathing time, and 
the people will not be satisfied without 
the name of it. It is astonishing how 
few really seem to appreciate the true 
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difficulties and dangers of Europe and 
Great Britain.” 


Mr. Abbot, of course, was inclined 
to share Lord Redesdale’s views 
against rendering Ireland “ too com- 
fortable to the Papists.” He was 
trying his best, however, to put Ire- 
land in the way of becoming prosper- 
ous, when he exchanged his post at 
Dublin for that of Speaker to the 
British Parliament. This place he 
held for the next fifteen years, until 
in May, 1817, continued illness forced 
him to resign it in exchange for the 
title of Lord Colchester, and a pension 
of £4,000 a year. The year 1802 
passed over in peace and general con- 
tentment, but on the 8th March, 
1803, a message was brought from 
the King, “acquainting Parliament 
that France was arming.” Two 
months later Lord Whitworth had 
been recalled, and France and Eng- 
land were once more plunged into a 
long and wasting struggle, to gratify 
the restless greed of a Corsican ad- 
venturer who rose to power on the 
back of the French Revolution. 
Among the firstfruits of this new 
war was Emmet’s bootless attempt to 
bring about a new rising of United 
Irishmen in July, 1803. But for the 
cruel murder of Lord Kilwarden, and 
a few more by the mob (an event 
which might have been averted by 

eater energy on the part of General 
Fox, commanding the troops in Dub- 
lin), this failure would have been fitly 
classed with the comical issue of a 
like conspiracy put down by a few 
Irish policemen not many years ago. 
In December of this year, all Eng- 
land is astir to resist the threatened 
invasion of which so many signs were 
visible about the cliff and waters of 
Boulogue. One feels a touch of the 
old enthusiasm at reading Mr. Abbot’s 
account of the mighty muster of Eng- 
land’s volunteers, and of the measures 
concerted for the defence of her 
shores, and the protection of her 
public treasure, her warlike stores, 
and the leading members of her 
Sovereign’s court and cabinet. While 
Nelson and Cornwallis are blockading 
the French ports, the poor old King 
has a fit of gout in the middle of 
January, 1804, which soon turns into 
another attack of brain disease de- 
manding the strait waistcoat so many 
hours a day while it lasts. In a 
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month, however, his recovery seemed 
no longer doubtful, and towards the 
end of April he could once more take 
his accustomed share of the public 
business. 

In May Pitt found himself called 
on to form a new ministry in the 
place of Addington’s, with the one 
condition, that Fox should have no 
part in it. The King, as he himself 
said, regained an old friend; but the 
country lost its chance of a strong 
government, and the increased strain 
which cireumstances put on the great 
minister’s bodily and mental powers, 
brought him ere long to his untimely 
end. On 23rd January, 1806, he 
ceased to breathe, just a fortnight 
after the remains of the hero of Tra- 
falgar had been buried, with public 
honours, in St. Paul’s. “His death 
at the present crisis,’ writes Mr. 
Abbot at the close of a handsome 
tribute to his living worth, “ was con- 
sidered as a great public calamity by 
all ranks and descriptions of men; 
and his loss will perhaps be more 
deeply lamented hereafter.” His less 
fortunate rival succeeded him as a 
minister only to be carried a few 
months later to the same tomb. 

From this time onward, for several 
years, the Diary teems with matter of 
special interest to the historian and 
the biographer. Into all the political 
intrigues and entanglements of that 
stirring period, Mr. Abbot, by reason 
of his long Speakership and good 
name at court, enjoyed a larger in- 
sight than most of his neighbours. 
Refusing, in 1809, a seat in Percival’s 
Cabinet, he continued privately to 
share the confidence, sometimes to 
shape the counsels of the leading 
statesmen in each successive ministry. 
Besides reports of conversations with 
the King, with Canning, or Percival, 
letters or summaries of letters from 
Castlereagh, Lord Redesdale, the 
Prince Regent, and several more, al- 
most every page has some kind of al- 
lusion to some topic worthy of more 
than ing notice. If Canning’s 
quateel #ith Castlereagh may seem 
of little account to those who would 
appraise the former at somewhat less 
che he was wont to appraise him- 
self, it is at least amusing to hear him 
disparage the military talents of Sir 
John Moore, as displayed in his me- 
morable retreat towards Corunna. 
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Very short, but very full of mean- 
ing, is > — t ‘ds us from the 

lary, for 5t ebruary, 1807 :— 
“House of Lords read Slave Trade 
Abolition Bill a second time. Divi- 
sion, 100 to 32.” After many years 
the seed sown by Wilberforce, Fox, 
and Pitt, had begun to bear fruit 
worthy of lasting remembrance. In 
March of the same year Lord Gren- 
ville’s ministry—strong as Mr. Abbot 
eae allowed it to pe = 
weak to carry against the King an 
the high Tories, a bill for enabling 
Roman Catholics to hold rank in 
the fleets and armies of Great Bri- 
tain. Curiously illustrative of the 

wer at that time by many claimed 

or the Crown, is his Majesty s demand 

on the same Ministry for a written 
promise never again to “bring forward 
the Catholic claims, nor any measure 
connected therewith.” A few years 
after, when Mr. Percival failed to 
strengthen his own party by an alli- 
ance with Lords Grey and Grenville, 
on terms which the latter could not 
with strict decency accept, his offend- 
ed Majesty wondered that these noble- 
men would not think of surrendering 
opinions recently espoused, in defer- 
ence to the wish of a king who had 
never changed his opinions from the 
first. Not less remarkable in a plea- 
santer way, was the show of feeling 
aroused in the Lower House, when 
Sir F. Burdett, declaiming in 1809 
against the corruption that prevailed 
there, talked of Bonaparte’s having 
a strong ally in the British Parlia- 
ment. “ Whereupon a shout was 
raised from all parts of the House ; 
and after it had finished once, it began 
again béfore he could proceed, so loud 
that the boats passing upon the river 
(it was about seven o’clock in the 
evening) lay upon their oars with 
surprise at the sudden and violent 
burst of noise.” 

It was in 1809, that a bill for pre- 
venting the sale of seats in Parlia- 
ment first attempted to deal with that 
moral fester, which all the efforts of 
succeeding reformers have left almost 
as noisome as before. The Diary, for 
February 1810, alludes to the hot de- 
bate which took place that day on a 
motion to thank Lord Wellington for 
his late victory at Talavera. The 
same year saw the rejection of Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s bill for taking the 
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sentence of death off robberiesamount- 
ing to the value of thirty-nine shil- 
lings! A bill to the same effect was 
indeed carried next year, but for many 
years to come the stealing of forty 
shillings and upwards was still ac- 
counted worthy of death; and for 
more than a quarter of this nineteenth 
century, very little was done to lessen 
the long list of capital offences which 
the legislative wisdom of former cen- 
turies had bequeathed to our own. 
In 1813 Sir Samuel Romilly was beaten 
in his efforts to soften the cruelties 
enacted by our old laws in cases of 
felony and high treason. 

On 30th March, 1813, there sat an 
“East India Committee of the whole 
House. Witnesses examined by coun- 
sel till twelve at night. Mr. Hast- 
ings [best known as Warren Hast- 
ings], the first witness, aged eighty- 
three and feeble with gout,- went 
through an examination of three hours 
with perfect clearness . . . Mr. 
Hastings, on account of his age, &c., 
had a chair behind the bar.” A few 
weeks later the great Catholic ques- 
tion had been nearly settled by the 
Commons, when the Speaker in com- 
mittee moved an amendment forbid- 
ding Roman Catholics to sit and vote 
in either House of Parliament. The 
amendment being carried by four in 
a full house, led its opponents at once 
to withdraw a bill thus maimed in its 
most essential part; and Abbot en- 
joyed the pleasure not only of being 
thanked on all sides for the services 
he had rendered Church and State, 
but also of crowing over his own suc- 
cess in the speech he made before the 
Prince Regent—the poor old King had 
gone quite mad two years before—on 
the prorogation of Parliament that 
same year. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington, flushed with a long course 
of victory, returned thanks in person 
for the honours voted him in 1814 by 
the House of Commons, Abbot, who 
dearly loved a little bit of fine speak- 
ing, answered the Duke’s few and 
simple words in a speech, whose 
elaborate turgidness harmonized for 
once with the grand occasion. In 
1815 he seems to have voted in favour 
of the Corn Laws. Two years after- 
wards, having once more aided in the 
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defeat of Grattan’s motion for a com- 
mittee on the Roman Catholic claims, 
the Speaker was forced by ill health 
to throw up his office and accept a 
peerage with a handsome pension in 
its stead. 

In 1819, a year of great political 
ferment and popular distress at home, 
the new Lord Colchester travelled 
abroad for his health. For some time 
his diary, recording what he did and 
saw in various parts of Italy, is in- 
terspersed with letters from England 
detailing the progress of ministerial 
efforts te put down the Radicals there. 
At length, after witnessing a political 
crisis at Naples, and hearing of others 
elsewhere in the South, he returned 
home in 1822, just in time to cause 
the miscarriage of a Roman Catholic 
relief bill through the House of Lords. 
Another bill of the same kind was 
thrown out in 1825 by an amendment 
of his proposing. Indeed a large 
part of the third volume seems taken 
up with matter bearing on this ques- 
tion, mixed up with frequent allusions 
to the Radical tendencies of the day, 
or to the growing ailments that tor- 
tured his Majesty’s later years. On 
the whole this volume is brimful of 
the general history of times peculiarly 
interesting to the student of European 
politics, of times too, comparatively 
unknown to readers born since the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

From 1815 to the death of George 
IV., the most part of Europe was 
heaving with the inward restlessness 
that was sure to follow a long period 
of intense excitement from without. 
Everywhere was confusion, distress, 
disturbance, a fierce and ever fiercer 
quarrel between old systems and new 
ideas. For good or evil new voices 
were making themselves heard in the 
management of public affairs. At 
the very turning-point of this period 
death stopped Lord Colchester’s hand, 
just after the Duke of Wellington had 
carried the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill by a large majority through the 
Lords. 

The other two books before us take 
up the tale of British politics at the 
point where Lord Colchester’s diary 
breaks off.* The late Duke of Buck- 
ingham devotes the better part of his 





* «* Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria. 
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two volumes to a kind of historical 
dirge on the great development of 
modern liberalism during the reign of 
William IV., while Mr. Raikes’s Cor- 
respondence brings out nearly the 
same view of things as seen from a 
rather more foreign standpoint. Far 
inferior in solid worth to the volumes 
already discussed, these two works do 
nevertheless open out some useful 
glimpses into the political movements 
of an age still recent, but not, there- 
fore, too familiarly known to the 
youth of our own day. Writers in 
leading journals may sneer at the 
dark forebodings of those watchful 
statesmen who mistook a passing 
summer-cloud for the signs of a low- 
ering rain-flood ; but thoughtful read- 
ers will learn a more profitable les- 
son from the faulty reckonings of 
statesmen whose past renown has 
not yet wholly paled before the light 
of any younger celebrity. What such 
men as Wellington and Peel thought 
of the dangers overhanging their coun- 
try from the first violence of a great 
popular movement for the extension, 
downwards, of rights theretofore 
wielded by only a favoured few, 
should inspire the political talkers of 
to-day with a little more distrust in 
their own opinions, or at least with a 
kindlier forbearance towards the mis- 
takes of men who only foreshaped the 
future according to their own experi- 
ence in the past and the present. There 
even lingers a touch of interest, half 
sad, half mirthful, about the senti- 
ments uttered by Mr. Raikes and his 
brother “ dandies,” anent the progress 
of that new state of things to which 
they stood in all the marked antagon- 
ism that cuts off the manners and 
morals of the Regency from those of 
our good Queen’s miid and virtuous 
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t was a troublous time for many 

parts of —— when the sailor-king 
r 


mounted the British throne. A few 
days afterwards France was to set 
up the King of the Barricades, in ex- 
change for his ousted kinsman Charles 
X. Ere long the Belgians rose in arms 
to shake off a sovereign guilty of being 
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at once a Protestant and a Dutchman. 
Revolutions and popular tumults be- 
came rife throughout Germany, and 
Portugal was rent asunder by the 
rage of hostile factions. A little later 
the unhappy Poles were beginning 
their last Sones struggle against 
the might of Russiandespotism. Italy 
also rose against her oppressors. In 
our own islands cause for anxiety 
seemed plentiful enough. The re- 
moval of Roman Catholic disabilities 
had been followed in Ireland by a 
growing demand for repeal of the 

Jnion with Great Britain, in Eng- 
land by a more and more threatening 
demand for some large measure of 
Parliamentary Reform. Those rotten 
boroughs against which Pitt's youth- 
ful eloquence had half a century ear- 
lier been levelled in vain, still turned 
the House of Commons into an idle 
mockery of that representative body 
which legal use and wont declared it 
to be. Among the middle and lower 
classes, the distress arising from scanty 
harvests, unequal taxes, and stagnant 
trade, had aided the perilous teach- 
ing of events across the Channel, in 
fostering a wild impatience of insti- 
tutions which seemed to rob those 
classes of their due share in the man- 
agement of public business. While 
O'Connell was trying to persuade 
his countrymen ‘that Ireland’s evils 
could only be cured by a repeal of the 
Union, English demagogues pointed 
to a large extension of the elective 
franchise, as the one sure specific for 
every ailment, social or political, 
wherewith a powerful people had 
long been punished for the wrong- 
doing of its hereditary rulers. The 
working men’s trade unions were plot- 
ting to keep up the price of labour by 
a series of organized strikes, which 
have proved even more fatal to the 
interests of their own order than to 
those of their employers and the coun- 
try at large. A good deal of seditious 
talk at popular meetings in large towns 
was kept in countenance by riots in 
various counties, which aimed to bet- 
ter the plight of a starving peasantry 
by doing away with threshing-ma- 
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chines and setting fire to stacks of 
corn. Popular himself by nature and 
— conduct, his Majesty began to 

d himself sharing the unpopularity 
of his ministers. Forgetful of the 
services which Peel and Wellington 
had so lately rendered the Roman 
Catholics, people now saw in them 
only the bigoted opponents to wr 
scheme of parliamentary reform. It 
was curious enough, as the great Duke 
afterwards wrote to his Grace of Buck- 
ingham, that he should have been “the 
only loser by the Roman Catholic 
question.” And yet it should hardly 
have seemed so very curious to one 
who had already tasted the fickleness 
of popular feeling, and who must, one 
thinks, have elsewhere seen how read- 
ily, in the popular mind, past deserts 
are effaced by present shortcomings. 
So at least it was now, and the savi- 
our of Europe, who had asserted their 
just rights for one class of British sub- 
jects, fell at last into deep disgrace for 
turning a deaf ear to the well-founded 
claims of another class. Forsaken by 
the more thorough-going Tories for 
his concession of the Roman Catho- 
lic claims, his tottering ministry fell 
within a few months before the at- 
tacks of a party represented at one 
end by Lord Grey, at the other by 
Messrs. Hunt and O’Connell. 

When the mischief had been done, 
and Lord Grey was making out the 
list of his new Cabinet, the seceding 
Tories began to repent them of their 
late unkindness, and offered to help 
in bringing their old leader back to 
office. The Duke, however, at once 
refused to accept the proffered aid of 
those gentlemen who had just con- 
spired to turn him out. Having been 
“defeated in his attempt to serve the 
public,” he determined, both in fair- 
ness to the King, and in justice to his 
own character, to keep for the pre- 
sent aloof from any scheme for organ- 
izing anew er He would wait 
and see how the King’s Government 
might be-eatried on under Lord Grey. 
“‘T am convinced,” he writes, in Janu- 
ary, 1831, “that it is the duty of those 
who wish to maintain things as they 
are in the country, toremain quiet till 
they see real cause to take an active 
part.” The only chance he could see 
of staving off such a reform as would 
rejoice the followers of Hunt and 
Cobbett, lay in abstinence from an 


opposition which promised rather to 
strengthen the hands of ministers, 
than to weld anew the broken pieces 
of his former party. 

Meanwhile the new Premier had 
to deal with difficulties of his own, to 
carry out such plans of reform, re- 
trenchment, and repression as would 
insure him the countenance of mo- 
derate reformers, without wholly es- 
tranging the friends of universal suf- 
frage and democratic disorder. Illegal 
processions, monster-meetings, mob- 
riots, domiciliary visits from the armed 
followers of “ Captain Rock,” had to 
be summarily put down; a taking 
pa of parliamentary reform 

ad to be put together; while the 
growth of French armaments seem- 
ingly left England but little choice 
between quarrelling outright with 
France, and allowing the latter to use 
her name for enforcing the letter of a 
treaty between Holland and Belgium, 
in a spirit of sheer injustice towards 
the least offending of those states. 
Lord Grey’s seat was not one of the 
softest, and all men waited, a few in 
hope, but the many in fear, for the 
issues which none could clearly fore- 
see. In its first proceedings against 
rioters and those who encouraged 
them, the new government displayed 
a fair amount of firmness and impar- 
tiality, winning for itself, on these and 
other grounds, the partial support 
of most moderate Conservatives, and 
drawing down on its head the trench- 
ant personalities of O’Connell, or the 
foaming tirades of Hunt. Compli- 
ments were exchanged between Lord 
Grey and the Premier he had de- 
throned, while Peel himself followed 
up his gi of the former’s general 
policy, by declaring that “the present 
ministers had killed their o ponents, 
and had immediately ene pos- 
session of their doctrines.” 

At length, amidst a startling ac- 
companiment of monster petitions and 
monster meetings, ‘the ministerial 
Reform Bill made its first appeal to 
pecketemer favour. On the Ist 

arch, 1831, in an able and temperate 
speech of some length, Lord John 
Russell ushered into the House of 
Commons a bill for lowering the elec- 
tive franchise and redistributing a 
certain number of seats in Parliament. 
After a seven days’ debate, memorable 
for the brilliant speech of Macaulay 
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in favour, and the eloquent warnings 
of Peel against the measure, leave 
was ted to bring in the bill. 
Greatly as the Duke and Peeldisliked 
its purport, it was not till the second 
eal was demanded, that any steps 
were openly taken to throw it out. 
Convinced, as he was, that “the well- 
judging people” in town and country 
were against a measure which he him- 
self regarded as ruinous in its issues 
to the common weal, his Grace saw 
reason also for a little wise delay. 
“Tt is certainly true,” he writes on 
19th March, to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, “that the terror in the count 
is very great. I don’t know of whic 

ople are most afraid, of wee the 

ill or of opposing it.” The Whigs, 

too, he says, had already raised their 
tone, but on the other hand, he hears 
that “many of them are much alarmed 
at their own handiwork,and would not 
be sorry to see it destroyed.” So, fora 
while, the moreimpatientof his follow- 
ers had to growl and chafe at a course 
they hardly cared to comprehend. 

Swiftly enough, however, came on 
the tug of war. On the 21st of March 
Lord John proposed that his Reform 
Bill should be read a second time. 
Some of the Conservative party were 
for opposing the measure, by amend- 
ing it in detail; but their sturdy ge- 
neral would hear of no halting half- 
way. To his mind there could be no 
scheme of parliamentary reform that 
did not do an injustice somewhere, or 
threaten serious mischief to some part 
of the body politic; and the old sys- 
tem had worked in the main so well, 
that he could find no good reason for 
altering it ever so slightly, at such a 
time. Accordingly, when the question 
was put by the Speaker, there mus- 
terec the side of things as they 
‘were + votes against 312 in favour 
of reform. The ministerial triumph 
was greater than it seemed, for more 
than two-thirds of the boroughs that 
would have suffered most by the 
changes proposed, naturally voted 
against the bill. Regarding his defeat 
in this serious light, yet still hopeful 
of better things, Wellington wrote to 
his friend, the Duke of ‘Buckingham, 
avowing his intent to keep on oppos- 
ing the Bill, and in the event of its 
passing, never more toenter the House 
of Lords. How he kept the latter 
promise, every one knows. 
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From the other purpose some of 
his friends still tried to shake him. 
But neither would he himself agree 
to any modified measure of Reform, 
nor would Sir Robert Peel accept the 
leadership of any party to which his 
old friend and colleague did not be- 
long. Meanwhile, amid much noisy 
ferment out of doors, and many fierce 
squabbles within either House of Par- 
liament, the question of Reform was 
for the moment shelved by the suc- 
cessful issue of a Conservative amend- 
ment, carried through committee at 
the eleventh hour. But Lord Grey 
had resolved to stand or fall by his 
measure. While howling mobs were 
venting their stupid rage on the win- 
dows of Wellington, Peel, and other 
leaders known for their bold antagon- 
ism to the popular cry, the ministers 
were about to trust their fortunes to 
the verdict of another Parliament. 
To the Duke of Wellington his Ma- 
jesty’s decision, unavoidable as we 

old it to have been, seemed to be- 
token more fatal consequences than 
any other step taken by an English 
sovereign since the days of Charles I. 
For a while his fears, backed by the 
deep dismay of many reasonable men 
in all parts of the country, bade fair 
to be true prophets. During that 
summer sedition, anarchy, mob-vio- 
lence, heightened in Ireland by a 
serious famine, threatened to leave 
these countries in no better plight 
than some other parts of Europe were 
in already. When the: new Parlia- 
ment met in the middle of June, 
King William, in his speech from the 
throne, pointed to the prevalent com- 
motion as an excuse for adopting such 
measures of Reform as seemed most 
likely to allay it. A few days after 
Lord John again brought up the 
question on whose issue so much de- 
pended. On the 6th of July, three 
days’ debating ended in the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, by an 
overwhelming majority of 136. Do 
what they could to maim er shelve it 
in its latter stages, the Tories found 
themselves beaten on almost every 
division, and the time drew near for 
bringing it to a final issue in the 
Upper House. A large creation of 
peers in honour of his Majesty’s’ 
crowning, had greatly strengthened 
the hands of his ministers, but the 
Duke of Wellington still felt hopeful 
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of the result. At length, on the 3rd 
of October, Lord Grey proposed the 
second reading of his bill. A finer 
debate has seldom been recorded in 
English history, than that which fol- 
lowed Lord Wharncliffe’s amendment. 
After five nights of weighty eloquence 
from such speakers as Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, Plunket and Wellington, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Eldon, the 
ministry were beaten by 199 votes to 
their 158. 

This defeat was the signal for fresh 
outbreaks of mob fury and seditious 
speech-making. The breaking of win- 
dows in town was followed by yet 
worse outrages in the country. Be- 
tween the latter part of October, and 
the reassembling of Parliament in 
December, little was to be heard any 
where but news of incendiary fires in 
one place, of some fearful riot in an- 
other, of political societies branching 
out into all the larger towns; while 
far and wide the cholera was reaping 
its awful harvest among victims al- 
ready weakened by want, terror, or 
over-excitement. ond issuing a 
proclamation which declared the po- 
litical unions illegal, the government 
did little to shotk the reigning dis- 
order. Once more the Reform Bill, 
slightly modified, was passed through 
the Lower House by larger majorities 
than ever, and once more in the spring 
of 1832, its progress was stayed by a 
hostile vote in the Upper House, after 
the second reading had been already 
carried, and Wellington himself had 
ceased tooppose it anyfurther. Minis- 
ters set their places ; Lord Lynd- 
hurst was sent for by the King, and 
the Duke was invited to form a go- 
vernment. But out of doors the up- 
roar became so loud, and the popular 
movements so threatening, that his 
Grace ere long declined to interfere, 
and Lord Grey had to be recalled. 
At length, after a year of such excite- 
ment as had never been paralleled since 
the days of William III., the hateful 
bill was allowed to pass through its 
latter stages; and on the 7th June, 
his Majesty’s assent was publicly 

iven to a measure, which the Kin 
imself seems to have regarded with 
an equal mixture of hope and fear, to 
*a measure from which ey all the 
Conservative statesmen of that day, 
foreboded an amount of evil yet more 
largely exceeding the actual result, 
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than the blessings wrought by it have 
fallen short of those anticipated by 
its promoters. 

inglish history, during these last 
thirty years, has amply illustrated 
both the worse and the better features 
of that measure. The Government 
of England was not destroyed, as 
Wellington at the moment declared it 
to be, nor has the reign of universal 
suffrage and yearly parliaments as yet 
succeeded that wholesale lowering of 
the franchise which, in so many of 
our larger boroughs, has virtually 
surrendered the whole elective power 
into the hands of classes the least fit 
to wield it by themselves. Cheap 
government is still a dream of the 
future, and the curse of political 
bribery has yet to be rooted out of 
the land. Gentlemen, however, have 
not ceased to sit in Parliament be- 
cause pocket boroughs have well-nigh 
ceased to be, nor has the old Conser- 
vative party yet gone the way of 
some of its once dearest traditions. 

Of the second volume of these 
memoirs, by far the greater part de- 
scribes the political sayings and doings 
of the Duke himself, or his leading 
partisans, after the Reform Bill be- 
came law. Two years only after the 
meeting of the first reformed parlia- 
ment, his Grace is once more holding 
office, this time under Sir Robert 
Peel, who, ousted again the following 
year, and baffled in his attempt to 
form a ministry in 1839, was at 
length, in 1841, enabled to lead his 
followers > to a height of power, 
whence nothing but their own blind- 
ness could have dislodged them for 
many a coming year. During the 
five years of Peel’s government, Eng- 
land began to enjoy a comparative 
rest from the turmoil and ferment 
of the previous decade. artist 
riots and Irish demonstrations died 
away for want of their wonted fuel, 
and the timely repeal of the corn 
laws, while it saved Ireland from the 
worst results of a wide-spread famine, 
took away the sorest of those old 
grievances which once sowed so wide 
a gulf of ill-will between different 
classes of the commonwealth. The 
10th April, 1848, saw Chartism an- 
nihilated, and the Iron Duke raised 
on a height of popular esteem such as 
he had never reached even in the 
glorious times that followed Water- 
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loo. The heart of the nation, never 
really diseased, once tore beats calm 
and hopeful ; and thesteady musterin 

of so many myriad Volunteers, shoul 

assure our statesmen that they have 
little to fear just now either from the 
groans of Manchester politicians, or 
the ravings of Trade Union socialists. 
During the last ten years Ireland’s 
ailments have dropped off one by one. 
England may be cursed with a few 
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metropolitan boroughs of the worst 
repute, but on the whole her members 
of Parliament have not yet been de- 
graded into local delegates. Whigs 
and Tories are laying aside their out- 
worn shibboleths for something very 
like a common tongue, and Conserva- 
tism itself needs nothing but able and 
honest leaders to draw out no uncer- 
tain echo from almost every corner of 
the United Kingdom. 


MR. DICKENS'S LAST NOVEL. 


Ir the title of Mr. Dickens’s last 
novel could fairly be taken to mean 
more than a slight foreshadowing of 
the plot therein developed, we could 
not easily bring ourselves to congratu- 
late the author on a hit so curiously 
unhappy as that which a playful 
fancy will be prone to lay to his ac- 
count. Of those who may have had 
the boldness to expect great things, 
even in these latter days, from the 
growing weakness of a once mighty 
genius, there can be few who have not 


already chewed the cud of a disap- 
pointment bitter in proportion to the 
sweetness of their former hopes. 
Doubtless there were some good easy 
souls who saw in “ Hard Times” and 
“ Little Dorrit” either the fitting out- 
come or the momentary eclipse of by- 


gone triumphs won by the pen of 
Boz.” In “A Tale of Two Cities,” 
friendly critics of the latter class 
seemed to discover flashes of some- 
thing that might, by courtesy, be 
taken for the well known brilliance 
of other days. But, after all, how 
many of those who have helped to 
carry ‘Great Expectations” into a 
fourth’or even fifth edition, entered 
on the reading of it with any serious 
hope of finding in Pip’s adventures a 
worthy pendant to those of Pickwick 
or Martin Chuzzlewit? Would it 
not be far nearer the truth to say, that 
nine persons out of ten have approach- 
ed these volumes with no other feel- 
ing than one of kindly regard for the 
most trivial utterances of an old fa- 
vourite, or of curiosity, half painful, 
half careless, to see what further ra- 
vages time might have yet in store 
for the mental frame of a novelist 
already past his prime ¢ 


To ourselves, indeed, the title of 
the book suggested something utterly 
at variance with the mood of mind in 
which we sat down to read the book 
itself. Expecting little, we gained on 
the whole a rather agreeable surprise. 
Our last effort at reading a new novel 
by the author of “ Pickwick,” had 
left us stranded high and dry among 
the midmost chapters of “ Little Dor- 
rit.” Thenceforth nothing could 
tempt us into renewing our olden in- 
tercourse with a writer whose pen had 
lost so large a share of its olden cun- 
ning, until the perusal of some half 
dozen conflicting criticisms on his 
latest performance aroused within us 
an amused desire to ascertain for our- 
selves, how far the more flattering 
opinions had overshot the bounds of 
literal truth. After a careful reading 
of “Great Expectations,” we must 
own to having found the book in most 
ways better than our very small ex- 
pectations could have foreboded. But, 
in saying this much, we are very far 
from endorsing the notion that it 
comes in any way near those earlier 
works which made and which alone 
are likely hereafter to keep alive their 
author’s fame. The favourite of our 
ro still stands before us, in outline 

ut little changed, the old voice still 
sounding pleasantly in our ears, the 
old humour still peeping playfully 
from lip and eye ; but time, flattery, 
and self-indul ence have robbed his 
phrases of half their whilom happi- 
ness ; the old rich humour shines wan 
and watery through an ever-deepen- 
ing film of fancies farfetched or utterly” 
absurd ; while all the old mannerisms 
and deformities that once seemed to 
impart a kind of picturesque quaint- 
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ness to so many neighbour beauties, 
have been growing more and more 
irredeemably ungraceful and pitilessly 
obtrusive. 

In judging of this new work, how- 
ever, it is best not to look back too far 
along the line of its forerunners. Po- 
pular authors in these days live fast. 
A few years of such astonishing suc- 
cess as Mr. Dickens began long since 
to enjoy were little likely to effect no 
change for the worse in the outflow- 
ings of a genius naturally weak to 
withstand the dangerous spells of 
popular admiration. It would be 
doing him scant justice to rank his 
last novel with any of those which 
lifted him into his present leadership 
in the realm of letters. The best of 
racehorses will break down with too 
frequent running at too early an age ; 
and novel-writing, at too high a 
pressure, is sure, in the long run, to 
tell its own tale. Some authors there 
are on whom the hand of time and 
the shocks of chance may have fallen 
lightly ; but their number in these 
days is not large, and to that num- 
ber clear-seeing criticism must shrink 
from adding the name of Mr. Dick- 
ens. But in refusing to place him on 
his old level, let us give him all credit 
for what he has really done. Com- 
pared with such works as “ Bleak 
House” and “ Little Dorrit,” the one 
before us certainly claims a much 
higher place in our regards than either 
of the two just named. With all its 
faults it has the merit of being less 
wearisome, less weak in structure, 
less scarred with politics and preten- 
sion, less bedizened with finespun 
sentiment and groundless sarcasm. 
The story itself, however absurd in 
outline and fantastic in details, moves 
on with a livelier, firmer tread, dawd- 
ling indeed through much of the se- 
cond volume, but only, as it were, to 
save itself for the grand rush of 
startling incidents that fill so many 
pages of the third. And the charac- 
ters also, however strange to our ex- 
perience of any other world than that 
of farce or popular fiction, seem to 
have been wrought out with more of 
the old woukineniiee skill, and lighted 
up with freer touches of the old 
laugh-begetting humour, than the 

‘author, if we are not mistaken, had 
contrived for many years past to 
show forth. ; : 

To a reader ignorant of his earlier 
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works and tolerant of all extravagan- 
ces, if only they can tickle his fancy 
or keep his interest in full play, 
“ Great Expectations” would offer a 
plenteous stock of enjoyable or ex- 
citing passages. Take for granted the 
truthlikeness of his portraiture, and 
you cannot but admire the clearness 
with which he conceives, and the 
consistency with which he works it 
up. After a little, the most critical 
reader resigns himself to the passing 
witchery, and begins to believe in 
Magwitch, Gargery, Miss Havisham, 
almost as heartily as their creator 
himself might be supposed to do. 
Each character speaks a language of 
its own, and behaves, however farci- 
cally, in its own peculiar fashion. 
Round each there circles a distinctive 
atmosphere made up of the humor- 
ous, dashed, more or less largely, with 
the sentimental or the frightful. Of 
food for laughter, for compassion, for 
eager curiosity, there is here no lack, 
if once you can lay aside your own 
ideas of what is fit and probable, and 
enter without reserve into the spirit— 
wild, whimsical, outrageous though it 
often be—of an entertainment got up 
by the oldest, yet still the first of our 
living humorists. Taken up in this 
manner, the book will easily commend 
itself to any reader wishful of wiling 
away a lonely evening by his own 
fireside. If with the pursuit of mere 
emotional enjoyment he can blend 
never so little of a critic’s taste for 
reading his author’s own character, 
the pleasure to himself will be all thé 
greater, and the time devoted to it 
will not have been spent in vain. 

The very first lines of the book give 
the keynote to its general character, 
and also to one of the writer’s most 
marked peculiarities. 


“My father’s family name beimg Pir- 
rip, and my Christian name Philip, my 
infant tongue could make of both names 
nothing longer or more explicit than 
Pip. So I called myself Pip, and came 
to be called Pip. . ‘ ; 
I never saw my father or my mother, 
and never saw any likeness of either of 
them (for their days were long before 
the days of photographs), my first fan- 
cies regarding what they were like, were 
unreasonably derived Som their tomb- 
stones. The shape of the letters on my 


father’s gave me an odd idea that he was 
a square, stout, dark man, with curly 
black hair. From the character and 
turn of the inscription, ‘ Also Georgiana 
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Wife of the Above,” I drew a childish 
conclusion that my mother was freckled 
and sickly. To five little stone lozen- 
ges, each about a foot and a half long, 
which were arranged in a neat row be- 
side their grave, and were sacred to the 
memory of five little brothers of mine— 
who gave up trying to get a living ex- 
ceedingly early in that universal strug- 
gle—I am indebted for a belief I reli- 
giously entertained, that they had all 
been born on their backs with their 
hands in their trowser-pockets, and had 
never taken them out in this state of 
existence.” 


Here you at once feel is a novel 
meant to contain a good deal of funny 
writing after the pattern which so 
many copyists have done their worst 
to make too familiarly known. In 
this case, however, we Sons gotten at 
least the genuine article turned out of 
the old original workshop. Inferior 
as it may be to some earlier samples, 
it bears the stamp of no ’prentice 
hand. Little Pip’s absurd specula- 
tions about his dead kindred resemble 
nothing so much as the childish fan- 
cies of a Copperfield or a Paul Dom- 
bey. In their very extravagance there 
is just enough of likelihood to impart 
a keener edge to our enjoyment of the 
humorous surprises therein revealed; 
while none but their actual author 
would have been held excusable for 
putting into a child’s brain fancies at 
once so laughably original and so in- 
geniously absurd—fancies which are 
only kept within the oo of things 
possible by the belief that he who has 
thus depicted them was surely cap- 
able of having in his childhood con- 
ceived the like. 

More clearly farcical, nor less tho- 
roughly characteristic, is the passage 
alluding to the hero’s name. Fancy, 
in the first place, such a surname as 
Pirrip in real life! Among all the 
names we have ever heard of, is there 
one so gibberingly unmeaning as this? 
But Me. Dickens is here seized only 
with a worse attack of his old weak- 
ness for the funniest sounding and 
least ible words that ever were 
hashed out of our English alphabet. 
Pirrip, Gargery, Wemmick come not 
unnaturally after Nickleby, Chuzzle- 
wit, Micawber, Meagles, and a dozen 
more with which we are all familiar. 
They all help to show by what small 
tricks their inventor would heighten 
the impression already made on us 
by his eccentric humour, much as 
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some opel comedian might raise 
an additional laugh by making faces 
now and then aside at his audience. 
For the same reason are we so often 
reminded that Pip was brought u 
by hand, that Wemmick’s mout 
was like a post-office, that Mr. Jag- 
gers had a trick of biting his finger 
at you, and a way of washing the dirt 
of his daily business off his hands at 
frequent intervals. But in Pip’s case 
there was the further amusement of 
twisting a funny name out of one less 
funny, as “ Boz” had once been tor- 
tured out of“ Moses.” Orrather,itmay 
be, by an inverted process was Philip 
Pirrip found to be involved in Pip. 
Anyhow we have here a clue to the 
weaker side of Mr. Dickens’s humour, 
to that unsoundness, whether of feel- 
ing or culture, which flaws even his 
finest conceptions, to that wild love 
of farce and caricature which, grow- 
ing up with him from the earliest of 
his author-days, has certainly not de- 
cayed with the growth of his literary 
greatness. 

His genius being always extra- 
vagant and his humour essentially 
comic, that extravagance must gener- 
ally take a farcical turn. As Sydney 
Smith could not help being witty, so 
the author of “ Pickwick” cannot help 
continually writing broad farce. For 
all his other excellences this is the 
one department in which he has 
gained the doubtful honour of a fore- 
most place. Many even of his more 
serious passages are tainted with a 
strong infusion of funny caricature. 
His best descriptions, whether of 
things or people, smell of unmistak- 
able farce. His fancy fastening on 
the ridiculous side of things, brin 
it out into a prominence as absurdly 
overdone as Mr. Doyle brings out the 
heads and faces in his wonderful ca- 
ricatures of English life and manners. 
Had chance not turned him into a 
writer of serial stories, he might have 
furnished the theatres with a long 
succession of farces and melodramas 
that would have driven all rivalry 
out of the field. There is hardly a 
character of his painting in which 
this tendency does not more or less 
prevail. To the delightful unreality 
of Sam Weller, Dick Swiveller, or 
Mark Tapley, we have not the heart’ 
to object; nor could such a being as 
Mrs. Nickleby have been drawn 
effectively without some admixture 
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of the farcical. But if every charac- 
ter in a novel is more or less flavoured 
with farce, shall we call such novel a 
striking picture of real life? And in 
Mr. Dickens’s many volumes how 
many characters would a fair critic 
deem wholly true to nature or to 
any reasonable conception of natural 
chances? In “ Great Expectations,” 
at any rate, the natural is largely 
overlaid by the farcical. Joe Gar- 
gery, Mr. Jaggers, the Convict, Pum- 
lechook, Miss Havisham, Wemmick, 
which of these is exempt from tokens 
of their common parent’s besetting 
w aess? Some fibres of human 
> ost run through them all: in 
. >of them we are drawn for the 
nonce to believe almost as earnestly 
as the child believes in her pet doll; 
but even in our kindliest moments 
nothing can tempt us wholly to for- 
get that their humanity is at best 
a theatrical caricature. Most nearly 
natural is the likeness of dear old 
Joe, the patient husband of a terma- 
gant wife and the stealthy playmate 
of her little fatherless brother. But 
from this fair-haired, blue-eyed Her- 
cules of a blacksmith the taint of 
farcicality spreads ever darker and 
deeper, until in the portrait of Estel- 
la’s crazy guardian it seems to cover 
all things with a hue as strangely 
misleading as the reflection of a 
healthy human face in an ill-made 
time-disfigured looking-glass. 

The extravagance of Mr. Dickens’s 
nature often tempts him to harp too 
much on the same string, to spin too 
fine a thread out of even his happiest 
ideas. Having, for instance, got so 
much fun out of Pip’s dead belong- 
ings, he presently, without seeming 
excuse, returns to the charge, and 
makes Pip launch out into yet wilder 
fancies than before in his childish 
effort to grasp the full meaning of 
“Georgiana Wife of the Above.” The 
murderous-looking casts in Mr. Jag- 
gers’s room are everlastingly grinning, 
scowling, or otherwise unpleasantly 
reminding us of their hanged ori- 
ginals. Why should Mrs. Pocket be 
always throwing “ panne: grand- 
daughter” in our teeth? Whatever 
grains of humour might have sug- 
gested the likening of anybody's 
mouth to a post-office, their effect is 
wholly lost in the tiresome frequency 
with which that likeness is pointed 
out, until poor Wemmick cannot eat 
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his dinner without being said to post 


it. So, too, among other bits of illus- 
trative humour touching the Con- 
vict’s first appearance to little Pip, 
we are told that as he limped his way 
in fetters over the churchyard bram- 
bles and nettles, he looked, in Pip’s 
young eyes, “as if he were eluding 
the hands of the dead people, stretch- 
ing up cautiously out of their graves 
to get a twist upon his ankle and 
pull him in.” Perhaps the most dar- 
ing stretch of fancy in the whole book 
is the account of little Pip’s fright- 
ened pleading to the face of a black 
ox, seen through the white marsh- 
mists, whom his guilty conscience 
mistook for some minister of punish- 
ment come to accuse him of his un- 
willing theft. In this merciless pump- 
ing-up of grotesque or ridiculous fan- 
cies Mr. Dickens recalls the similar 
weakness of an otherwise different 
writer, whose sickly straining after 
sentimental subtleties marred the 
great literary merits of “ Transforma- 
tion.” But Mr. Hawthorne’s whim- 
sies could hardly go down with any 
but the sickliest of American school- 
girls, while those of Mr. Dickens will 
often evoke an irrepressible laugh 
from English boys and men who can 
sometimes allow themselves to feel 
like boys. 

The first part of “Great Expecta- 
tions” is, perhaps, the most redolent 
of its author’s own manner. There is 
something of the old weird power in 
the opening interviews between Pip 
and the runaway convict on the 
marshes and in the churchyard. The 
description of Pip’s home leads out 
into a very amusing sketch of Mrs. 
Gargery, the cross-grained sister, who 
revenges herself for the trouble of 
bringing Pip up by hand by perpe- 
tually taunting him with the fact, 
and treating him to such frequent 
tastes of “Tickler,” that the poor 
little fellow saw no reason to doubt 
that he was indeed brought up by 
hand. Pip’s kind friend, Joe Gar- 
gery, seemed, also, to be brought up 
in the.same fashion, to judge by the 
lady’s constant habit of seizing him 
by the whiskers, and beating his head 
against the wall—treatment which 
disturbed the calmness of Joe’s temper 
as little as it harmed the surface of 
his skull. Joe and Pip being brothers 
in misfortune, become fast friends, 
and fortify each other by secret looks, 
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and signs, and whispers, whenever 
Mrs. Gargery is “on the rampage.’ 
When Joe crossed his fingers at Pip, 
it denoted the crossness of his wife’s 
temper—a mood so common to her, 
that the two friends would often, for 
weeks together, be, as to their fingers, 
“like monumental crusaders as to 
their legs.” Artfully abstaining from 
all open defence of his little playmate, 
Joe would display his goodwill by 
helping him largely to gravy, or acci- 
dently putting himself between Pip 
and “Tickler.” Delightful in its own 
way is the description of Joe’s hor- 
ror at the sudden disappearance of a 
hunch of bread and butter, which 
Pip had secretly shifted from his 
knee to the inside of his trowsers. 
Stopping on the threshold of a bite 
off his own piece, he shakes his head 
at the other, in very serious remon- 
strance. 


“*T say, you know! Pip, old chap! 
You'll do yourself a mischief. It'll 
stick somewhere. You can’t have chaw- 
ed it, Pip.’ 

“* What's the matter, now?’ repeated 
my sister, more sharply than before. 

“*Tf you can cough any trifle on it 
up, Pip, I'd recommend you to do it,’ 
said Joe, all aghast. ‘Manners is man. 
ners, but still your ‘elth’s your ’elth.’” 


His wife, in utter desperation, knocks 
his head against the wall, with an 
angry demand to know what is the 
matter. 


“ Joe looked at her in a helpless way; 
then took a helpless bite, and looked at 
me again. 

“ «You know, Pip,’ said Joe, solemnly, 
with his last bite in his cheek, and 
speaking in a confidential voice, as if 
we two were quite alone, ‘you and me 
is always friends, and I'd be the last to 
tell upon you any time; but such a’— 
he moved his chair and looked about the 
floor between us, and then again at me 
—‘ such a most uncommon bolt as that!’ 

“* Been bolting his food, has he?’ 
cried my sister. 

“¢ You know, old chap,’ said Joe, look- 
ing at me, and not at Mrs. Joe, with his 
bite still in his cheek, ‘I bolted, myself, 
when I was your age—frequent ; and as 
a boy, I've been among a many bolters ; 
but I never see your bolting equal yet, 
Pip, and it’s a mercy you ain’t bolted 
d ‘ ” 


Thereupon poor little Pip was fished 

up by the hair, and dosed by Mrs. 

Joe with a pint of tar-water, the sub- 
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stitute in her days for Mra. Squeers’s 
brimstone and treacle. Joe} for his 
pes got off with half-a-pint, which 

e was forced to swallow, “because 
he had had a turn.” 

Not less conducive to merry langh- 
ter is the account of that Christmas 
dinner in Mrs. Gargery’s state-room, 
uncovered for that day, after havin; 
penne the rest of the year “in a coo 

aze of silver paper.” Between the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, burdened 
with a secret that may not be di- 
vulged, and the ceaseless file-fire of 
didactic pleasantries poured into him 
by Mrs. Joe and her guests, poor lit- 
tle Pip had much need of all the gravy 
that Joe kept ladling tenderly into 
his plate. Intense as “Pip” 8 own, but 
in another way, is the feeling with 
which we regard Mr. Pumblechook 
going through the bodily distortions 
consequent on a draught of brandy 
mixed with tar; and the timely ap- 
pearance of the soldiers at Gargery’s 
door brings to ourselves a relief al- 
most as grateful as that felt by Pip 
at the very moment he had fancied 
himself lost for ever, the self-acknow- 
ledged thief of Mrs. Gargery’s pork- 
pie. There is vigour, too, in the de- 
scription of the midnight chase after 
the runaway convicts; and our earl 

dislike of Mr. Pumblechook is wil 
sustained by the further development 
of his disagreeable tendencies at vari- 
ous periods of Pip’s life. Overlaid as 
it is with the broadest caricature, his 
character keeps essentially true to 
itself, whether we see him worryin 

Pip with arithmetical questions, al 
through his breakfast, or slavering 
him with maudlin entreaties for the 
honour of shaking his hand, or sland- 
ering him all over the town as un- 
grateful to his earliest benefactor. 

Wherever Joe Gargery makes his 
appearance, some pages of pleasant 
reading are sure to await us. His 
character seems to be wrought out 
with the same kindly affection that 
na the drawing of Mark Taple 

Newman Noggs. His battle with 


the brute Orlick teaches us to respect 
the mighty strength which all his 
wife’s outrageous worrying can never 
provoke him, for one moment, to use 


“ ainst her. Allowing to Pip that 
en she went “on the rampage,” 
Mee: Joe was certainly “a buster,” 
he contents himself with the reflec- 
tion that she is a master-mind, and 
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haying seen so much in his poor mo- 
ther “of a woman drudging and slav- 
ing, and breaking her honest heart, 

never getting no peace in her 
mortal days,” avows, in his dread of 
not doing right by a woman, that he 
would “far rather go wrong the 
other way, and be a little ill-con- 
wenienced” himself. In.his kindly 
way of alluding to the drunken father 
who, having spent his days in ham- 
mering at his own wife and son, went 
off at last in “a purple leptic fit ;’ in 
his thoughtful fear of doing aught to 
enhance the weight of his little 
friend’s bodily sufferings ; in his hon- 
est wrath with Jaggers at the notion 
of being recompensed for the loss of 
Pip’s services; in his wondering de- 
light at the extent to which Pip had 
“crowed, and swelled, and gentle- 
folked,” since he had left the forge ; 
and in his touchingly calm acknow- 
ledgment of the difference which time 
had caused between his own worldly 
position and that of the old playmate 
with whom he had once hoped to en- 
joy “such larks ;” the eae, manly, 
faithful-hearted blacksmith approves 
himself as one of nature’s truest no- 
blemen—a being whose soul, but for 
its great humility, might have looked 
down on Pip’s from a far loftier 
height than that whence Pip himself, 
in the heyday of his social prefer- 
ment, seemed to regard his awkward, 
quaint-spoken friend of yore. And 
the sense of that other greatness 
flashes in good time on the ungrateful 
hero, when, after the bursting of all 
his brightest bubbles, he awakes from 
a lingering fever to find the dear, 
kind face of his forgotten playfellow 
stooping tenderly above his own, and 
to learn that during his long illness 
that face had never been absent for 
many minutes together from his bed- 
side. 

Biddy, too, with her quiet thought- 
fulness for the folk at the forge, and 
her loving endurance of Pip’s over- 
bearing priggishness, seems like an- 
other of those sweet, simple flowers 
that bloom now and then to gladden 
the byways and hollows of human 
life. How cheerfully she bears the 
weight of Pip’s condescending airs; 
listening, with unfeigned sympathy, 
to his tale of love for another; or 
showing, by her softly sad replies to 
his unjust reproaches, that the “bad 
side of human nature” was certainly 
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not the one she turned to him! With 
what delicate kindness, in her letter 
to Pip, she expresses her hope and 
trust in the unchanged goodness of 
his heart towards the friend who is 
coming to see him! It is she who 
makes Joe’s home cheerful after Pip’s 
departure, and whose counsel deter- 
mines Joe to hasten to the sick-bed 
of his long-truant friend. Her after- 
marriage toJoe comes rather suddenly 
on the reader, who had been led to 
fancy her thoroughly in love with 
Pip; but we feel that the latter, at 
any rate, was rightly punished for 
his absurd conceit, while our sense of 
moral fitness rejoices to see the two 
worthiest people in the book allowed 
to taste, in each other’s arms, the 
happiness which, even in real life, 
does sometimes favour the most de- 
serving. 

About Pip himself, the apparent 
hero of his own story, we hardly know 
what to say. As long as he remains 
at the forge, trying to teach Joe his 
letters, or seeking to enlarge his own 
stock first under Mr. Wopsle’s great 
aunt, and then under that stage- 
stricken hero himself, he still main- 
tains in our eyes somewhat of the 
interest first evoked by his meeting 
with the terrible convict in the dreary 
church-yard by the marsh. Under 
Joe’s roof, even during the years of 
his apprenticeship, he seems to win 
for himself a little of the love so 
largely due from us to his companion. 
But time and good fortune, combined 
with the weakness that mars all Mr. 
Dickens’s attempts at painting the 
social life of the more polished classes, 
go far to efface our first impressions, 
and make us wonder whether the 
original Pip might not have died in 
early boyhood, leaving some worth- 
less substitute to trade thenceforward 
on his good name. Anyhow Pip’s 
acquaintance with Estella seems 
gradually to turn him into as feeble 
a snob as ever was palmed off on the 
novel reader for a hero. Under the 
blighting influence of Satis House, 
his character grows as shadowy as 
the greatness of his own expectations 
roves at last to be. The growth of 
his mad love for a girl of mere moon- 
shine, melts away his manlier quali- 
ties, and renders him weakly ungrate- 
ful alike to his first and his latest 
benefactor. Between his departure 
for London in the character of a new 
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made gentleman and there-appearance 
of Abel Magwitch, the story of his 
life is a broad waste of sluggish un- 
reality, relieved once or twice by a 
bit of green oasis in the form of a 
visit from Joe Gargery, or of an 
evening spent at Walworth in the 
company of Pip’s quaint friend, Wem- 
mick. After a time, indeed, the march 
of events brings him once more nearer 
to our human sympathies ; but even 
then we are anxious far less about 
himself than about the rough-man- 
nered, kind-hearted outcast, whose 
invincible longing to-look upon the 
gentleman of his own making, tempts 
him to dare the risk of discovery, and 
consequent death, by coming back to 
the land from which his judges’ doom 
had banished him for ever. If Mr. 
Dickens had tried his best to portray 
the idle young man of Barnard’s Inn 
as a mere weak-minded snob in fine 
clothing, he could not have succeeded 
better than he has perhaps unwit- 
tingly done. It may be that a 


love so foolish as that of Pip for 
Estella would weaken the fibres of 
never so brave a heart, and that a 
youth just new to the enjoyment of 


wealth and personal freedom would 
for the moment fling away all remem- 
brance of his former friends. But 
Pip’s tiresome maundering about his 
sweetheart, his consciously prolonged 
avoidance of poor Joe, and his morbid 
loathing of the kind but coarse- 
mannered wretch to whom his rise 
in the world is wholly due, seem to 
our thinking as little needed for work- 
ing out the first conception of Pip’s 
character, as they are likely to in- 
crease our interest in a hero whose 
claim thereon was never of the clear- 
est. Repentance comes, indeed, to 
him at the last, but by that time our 
attention is fixed on far more notable 
objects ; and in the whirl of incidents 
that wind up the story, we hardiy 
care to know whether the nominal 
here is to end his days in a debtor’s 
pean, to pine abroad a poor lonely 
pachelor, or to marry in good time 
the young lady who has meanwhile 
given herself away to a worthless 
rival, 

Far more boldly, if not more na- 
turally drawn, is the figure of Abel 
Magwitch, the convict who frightens 
Pip at the outset of the tale. The 
shivering famine-stricken savage limp- 
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ing away on that wild marsh has a 
heart within him that appeals to ours 
from the moment we hear that click 
in his throat, which sounded to Pip 
“as if he had works in him like a 
clock, and was going to strike.” The 
touching story he afterwards tells his 
“dear boy” on that next meeting in 
Barnard’s Inn, wild as some of it may 
seem to an exacting critic, should 
have stirred Pip’s heart, as it would 
stir that of any kindly reader, into 
swift forgetfulness of those outward 
defects of garb and breeding to which 
Pip continues so morbidly alive. 
From his birth an Arab of modern 
society, tossed from roadside to prison, 
from prison to roadside, without a 
soul to help .or admonish him, he 
settles of need into a life of crime or 
of criminal tendencies which brings 
him to the hulks, and finally lands 
him an exile for life at the Antipodes. 
Yet even then his heart has a soft 
lace for the one being who once did 
him a kindness, such as it was, in his 
sore need. “I swore that time,” he 
says, “sure as ever I earned a guinea, 
that guinea should goto you. 1 swore 
arterwards, sure as ever I spec’lated 
and got rich, you should get rich. I 
lived rough that you should live 
smooth; I worked hard that youshould 
be above work. What odds, dear 
boy? DoT tell it fur you to feel a 
obligation? Not abit. I tell it fur 
you to know as that there dunghill 
dog wot you kep life in, got his head 
so high that he could make a gentle- 
man—and, Pip, you’re him!” Hay- 
ing at length stolen back to England, 
that he might disclose to Pip the 
secret of his unknown benefactor, and 
enjoy in his dear boy’s society a hap- 
piness which the dear boy was very 
far from sharing, he is driven ere 
long to hide from the stealthy dogging 
of a foe who has done him too deep 
a wrong to miss the chance of gettin 

him out of his own way. His fina 
capture at the very moment when 
escape seemed surest, enables the 
author to show us what he can still 
do in the pathetic way. And here 
his pathos, less redundant than of 
yore, gains fresh power from the 
worthiness of the occasion. Amid 
the softening spellsof that sick room, 
from which the poor bruised patient 
felon will never go to the gallows 
outside, we, too, may learn, li e Pip, 
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some lessons of humility and loving- 
kindness which shall bear good fruit 
in afterdays. 

Of Pip’s London friends, Herbert 
Pocket is perhaps the most natural, 
but Wemmick is certainly the most 
entertaining. On the latter, and his 
master Jaggers, the author seems to 
have expended an equal amount of 
his happiest comedy and his broadest 
farce. Jaggers, the terror and the 
hope of all evildoers, the bullying 
stickler for straightforward answers, 
whose rough tongue and threatening 
forefinger are seen in company witha 
dauntless spirit, a lurking kindness 
of heart, and much shrewd honesty 
of purpose, is one of those power- 
fully unpleasant beings whose real 
worth, like the light of the glow- 
worm or the hearthfire, shines out 
clearest after dark. Indeed it is only 
when he and Wemmick find out at 
the same moment the common weak- 
ness which each had hitherto kept 
carefully secret from the other, that 
our prejudice against the former be- 
gins to thaw. With Wemmick, on 
the other hand, we are not long in 
finding ourselves at home. When he 
shakes off his Newgate manner, and 
offers us the first peep into his 
“Walworth sentiments,’ we soon 
learn to forget that he carries about 
him, in the shape of rings and such- 
like ornaments, the “portable pro- 
perty” of many a poor wretch whom 
Jaggers’s skilfulness had failed to 
rescue from the gallows. In the 
picture of his small “castle,” with its 
quaint contrivances and quainter in- 
mates, there are some bits of happy 
Dutch painting, of telling humour, 
droll or tender, marred as usual by a 
good deal of overdone pleasantry and 
wild caricature. Wemmick’s way of 
courting the young lady with “a 
wooden appearance” and very green 

loves, may pass for a fair stroke of 
un, but the excitement of the pig in 
the back premises at the jorum of 
tea heel by Miss Skiffins, is a joke 
that could only be enjoyed by the 
upper galleries, while the whole ac- 
count of Wemmick’s wedding—espe- 
cially the “ Hallo! here’s a church” — 
amuses only from its farcical absurdity 
and outrageous piling up of carica- 
ture. 

The other characters in the story 
belong either to farce or melodrama, 
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or a mixture of both. Orlick is a 
ruffian without paint, whose attempt 
on Pip’s life contributes one thrilling 
chapter to the last volume. Mr. an 
Mrs. Pocket never lived beyond the 
precincts of the old Adelphi. Estella 
—a dim reflexion of Mrs. Dombey— 
bears small resemblance to any pos- 
sible daughter of Eve, and as for 
Miss Havisham, we should think that 
no traditions of human madness, far 
less of humanity at large, could show 
forth her like. She herself and every- 
thing about her lack that show of 
reality which flavours the bulk even 
of Mr. Dickens’s peculiar, creations. 
Fancy, for instance, any woman not 
wholly unsound of mind, living for so 
many years the life that Miss Havis- 
ham must have done, amidst the moul- 
dering finery of a wedding-day that 
was never to be ; no gleam of daylight 
everallowed to enter the rooms, where 
all kinds of creeping things were feast- 
ingon the rotten bride-cake, where the 
clocks for ever pointed to one same 
hour, where the woman herself sat or 
roamed year after year in the same 
old rotting bridal gown, with one 
foot always out of its faded old satin 
shoe! But the whole conception of 
her characteris morally and physically 
absurd; nor would it be worth our 
while to discuss the probable fruits 
of any training that a girl so shadowy 
as Estella could have received from 
such a phantom mistress. Bentley 
Drummle, the brute who marries the 
ward, has little more reality than 
his own surname, and from the gene- 
ral sketch of him it would be hard to 
tell in what kind of society he was 
meantto move. More cleverly, if not 
more soberly drawn, are the portraits 
of Pumblechook and Wopsle, the 
latter of whom, after his “drop” from 
the church to the stage, affords mat- 
ter for one highly amusing chapter 
written in the author’s funniest vein. 

In the management of his story 
Mr. Dickens seems to have aimed at 
engrafting on his own faulty me- 
thods the yet faultier subtleties of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins. Novelists of the 
latter type seem to fancy that the art 
of story-telling lies in the weaving 
of sheer riddles, the putting together 
of puzzles that claim attention from 
their intricacy alone. Into this rut 
the author of “Great Expectations” 
has evidently floundered with results 
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in their own way remarkably success- 
ful. The “Woman in White” may 
henceforth hang her head before a 
greater than she. From the convict’s 
reappearance almost to the end of the 
book we are surprised with a series of 
unforeseen events and awful disclo- 
sures depending from certain dim 
clues scattered here and there, as if 
by chance, over the first part of the 
tale. Rockets and blue lights follow 
each other in furious haste. In every 
chapter at least one shell is bursting 
at our feet. First comes the convict, 
with his wonderful story and the 
shadow of a future Nemesis dogging 
him up the staircase of Barnard’s Inn. 
Then follow close on each other’s heels 
the discovery of Miss Havisham’s lover 
and a mysterious hinting at the ties 
which join together the convict, Mar- 
tha, and Miss Havisham’s ward. 
Erelong Miss Havisham herself goes 
out of the world in a flame of fire. 
Then, with his arms badly singed in 
trying to save her, Pip goes forth to 
that terribly unexpected meeting with 
Orlick, from which nothing but a 
degree of blindness, more convenient 


‘for the author than natural to Pip, 


could have failed to forewarn him. 
What we lose however in likelihood 
we gain in melodramatic horror ; and 
the scene at the mill has the double 
merit of being strikingly conceived 
and powerfully painted. Far weaker 
and essentially blundered is the 
subsequent description of Pip’s un- 
toward attempt to carry the convict 


safe out of his enemies’ clutches. Is 
this, we ask ourselves, the same hand 
that once painted the flight of Bill 
Sykes, or the last scene in the life of 
Quilp? What follows, however, in its 
depth of quiet pathos almost atones 
for the previous shortcoming, while it 
acts like a soothing change of scene 
to spirits overworn with protracted 
excitement of various kinds. On the 
whole, to us, not expecting very great 
things, this novel has proved an 
agreeable surprise. More compact 
than usual in its structure, it contains 
a good many striking passages, a few 
racy and one ortwo masterly portraits, 
a story for the most part cleverly 
sustained and wrought out to no lame 
or disjointedissues. In his characters, 
Mr. Dickens repeats himself least of 
all living novelists—a virtue which 
time has not yet impaired, and on 
which too great a stress can hardly 
be laid. Those in his present work 
are for the most part not more distinct 
from each other than from any to be 
found in former works. His plot, 
like his characters however improb- 
able, has a kind of artistic unity and 
clear purpose, enhanced in this case 
by the absence of much fine-drawn 
sentiment and the scarcity of surplus 
details. If the author must keep on 
writing novels to the last, we shall 
be quite content to gauge the worth 
of his future essays by the standard 
furnished to us in “Great Expecta- 
ations.” 


JULIET’S TOMB AT VERONA. 


Hatr hidden in the green old garden’s gloom 


Behold Love’s tomb, 


Famed in the passionate strains 


Of many a lyre. 


Within a pinch of mould alone remains : 
Dim, silent, cold residuum 
Of Being redolent with fire, 
Of pulses toned to ecstasies, 
And coursing rich as morning seas ; 
Of Youth's delicious harmonies 
Now dumb. 
Of beauty, life, love, hope, and trust 
Immortal in the a rhyme, 


All that o 


d Time, 


Whose dumb gray ocean swallowing all things, saves 
Only earth’s graves, 


Is dust. 
T. Irwin. 
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ULTOR DE LACY. 


A LEGEND OF CAPPERCULLEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE JACOBITE’S LEGACY. 


In my youth I heard a great many 
Irish family traditions, more or less 
of a supernatural character, some of 
them very peculiar, and all, to a child 
at least, highly interesting. One of 
these I will now relate, though the 
translation to cold type from oral 
narrative, with all the aids of ani- 
mated human voice and countenance, 
and the appropriate mise en scene of 
the old-fashioned parlour fireside and 
its listening circle of excited faces, 
and outside the wintry blast and the 
moan of leafless boughs, with the 
occasional rattle of the clumsy old 
window-frame behind shutter and 
curtain, as the blast swept by, is at 
best a trying one. 

About midway up the romantic 
glen of Cappercullen, near the point 
where the counties of Limerick, Clare, 
and Tipperary converge, upon the 
then sequestered and forest-bound 
range of the Slieve-Felim hills, 
there stood, in the reigns of the two 
earliest Georges, the picturesque and 
massive remains of one of the finest 
of the Anglo-Irish castles of Munster 
—perhaps of Ireland. 

t crowned the precipitous edge of 
the wooded glen, itself half-buried 
among the wild forest that covered 
that long and solitary range. There 
was no human habitation within a 
circle of many miles, except the half- 
dozen hovels and the small thatched 
chapel composing the little village of 
Murroe, which lay at the foot of the 
glen among the straggling skirts of 
the noble forest. 

Its remoteness and difficulty of ac- 
cess saved it from demolition. It was 
worth nobody’s while to pull down 
and remove the ponderous and clumsy 
oak, much less the masonry or flagged 
roofing of the _ Whatever would 
pay the cost of removal had been long 
since carried away. The rest was 
abandoned to time—the destroyer. 

The hereditary owners of this noble 
building and of a wide territory in 


the contiguous counties I have named, 
were English—the De Lacys—long 
naturalized in Ireland. They had 
acquired at least this portion of their 
estate in the reign of Henry VIII, 
and held it, with some vicissitudes, 
down to the establishment of the re- 
volution in Ireland, when they suf- 
fered attainder, and, like other great 
families of that period, underwent a 
final eclipse. 

The De Lacy of that day retired to 
France, and held a brief command in 
the Irish Brigade, interrupted by 
sickness. He retired, became a poor 
hanger-on of the Court of St. Ger- 
mains, and died early in the eigh 
teenth century—as well as I remem- 
ber, 1705—leaving an only son, hardly 
twelve years old, called by the strange 
but significant name of Ultor. 

At this point commences the mar- 
vellous ingredient of my tale. 

When his father was dying, he had 
him to his bedside, with no one by 
except his confessor ; and having told 
him, first, that on reaching the age 
of twenty-one, he was to lay claim to 
a certain small estate in the county of 
Clare, in Ireland, in right of his mo- 
ther—the title-deeds of which he gave 
him—and next, having enjoined him 
not tomarry before the age of thirty, on 
the ground that earlier marriages de- 
stroyed the spirit and the power of 
enterprise, and would incapacitate 
him from the accomplishment of his 
destiny—the restoration of his family 
—he then went on to open to the child 
a matter which so terrified him that 
he cried lamentably, trembling all 
over, clinging to the priest’s gown 
with one hand and to his father’s cold 
wrist with the other, and imploring 
him, with screams of horror, to de- 
sist from his communication. 

But the priest, impressed, no doubt, 
himself, with its necessity, compelled 
him to listen. And then his father 
showed him a small picture, froim 


which also the child turned with 
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shrieks, until similarly constrained 
to look. They did not let him go 
until he had carefully conned the fea- 
tures, and was able to tell them, from 
memory, the colour of the eyes and 
hair, and the fashion and hues of the 
dress. Then his father gave him a 
black box containing this portrait, 
which was a full-length miniature, 
about nine inches long, painted ve 
finely in oils, as smooth as enamel, 
and folded above it a sheet of paper, 
written over in a careful and very 
legible hand. 

The deeds and this black box con- 
stituted the most important legacy 
bequeathed to his only child by the 
ruined Jacobite, and he deposited them 
in the hands of the priest, in trust, 
till his boy, Ultor, should have at- 
tained to an age to understand their 
value, and to keep them securely. 

When this scene was ended, the 
dying exile’s mind, I suppose, was 
relieved, for he spoke cheerily, and 
said he believed he would recover; 
and they soothed the erying child, 
and his father kissed him, and gave 
him a little silver coin to buy fruit 
with ; and so they sent him off with 
another boy for a walk, and when he 
came back his father was dead. 

He remained in France under the 
care of this ecclesiastic until he had 
attained the age of twenty-one, when 
he repaired to Ireland, and his title 
being unaffected by his father’s at- 
tainder, he easily made good his claim 
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to the small estate in the county of 
Clare. 

There he settled, making a dismal 
and solitary tour now and then of the 
vast territories which had once been 
his father’s, and nursing those gloomy 
and impatient thoughts which be- 
fitted the enterprises to which he was 
devoted. 

Occasionally he visited Paris, that 
common centre of English, Irish, and 
Scottish disaffection ; and there, when 
a little past thirty, he married the 
daughter of another ruined Irish 
house. His bride returned with him 
to the melancholy seclusion of their 
Munster residence, where she bore 
him in succession two daughters— 
Alice, the elder, dark-eyed and dark- 
haired, grave and sensible—Una, four 
years younger, with large blue eyes 
and long and beautiful golden hair. 

Their poor mother was, I believe, 
naturally a light-hearted, sociable, 
high-spirited little creature ; and her 
gay and childish nature pined in the 
isolation and gloom of her lot. At 
all events she died young, and the 
children were left to the sole care of 
their melancholy and embittered fa- 
ther. In process of time the girls 
grew up, tradition says, beautiful. 
The elder was designed for a convent, 
the younger her father hoped to mate 
as nobly as her high blood and splen- 
did beauty seemed to promise, if only 
the great game on which he had re- 
solved to stake all succeeded. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE FAIRIES UN THE CASTLE. 


Tue Rebellion of ’45 came, and Ultor 
de Lacy was one of the few Irish- 
men implicated treasonably in that 
daring and romantic insurrection. Of 
course there were warrants out against 
him, but he was not to be found. 
The young ladies, indeed, remained as 
heretofore in their father’s lonely 
house in Clare; but whether he had 
crossed the water or was still in Ire- 
land was for some time unknown, 
even to them. In due course he was 
attainted, and his little estate for- 
feited. it was a miserable catas- 
trophe—a tremendous and beggarly 
waking up from a life-long dream 
of returning principality. 

In due course the officers of the 


crown came down to take possession, 
and it behoved the young ladies to 
flit. Happily for them the eeclesi- 
astic I have mentioned was not quite 
so confident as their father, of his 
winning back the magnificent patri- 
mony of his ancestors; and by his 
advice the daughters had been secured 
£20 a year each, under the marriage 
settlement of their parents, which 
was all that stood between this proud 
house and literal destitution. 

Late one evening, as some little 
boys from the village were returnin 
from a ramble through the dark an 
devious glen of Capperecullen, with 
their pockets laden with nuts and 
“frahans,” to their amazement and 
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even terror they saw a light streaming 
redly from the narrow window of one 
of the towers overhanging the pre- 
cipice among the ivy and the lofty 
branches, across the glen, already dim 
in the shadows of deepening night. 

“Look—look—look— tis the Phoo- 
ka’s tower!” was the general cry, in 
the vernacular Irish, and a universal 
scamper commenced. 

The bed of the glen, strewn with 
great fragments of rock, among which 
rose the tall stems of ancient trees, 
and overgrown with a tangled copse, 
was at the best no favourable ground 
for a run. Now it was dark; and 
terrible work breaking through 
brambles and hazels, and tumbling 
over rocks. Little Shaeen Mull Ryan, 
the last of the panic rout, screaming 
to his mates to wait for him—saw a 
whitish figure emerge from the thicket 
at the base of the stone flight of steps 
that descended the side of the glen, 
close by the castle-wall, intercepting 
his flight, and a discordant male voice 
shrieked— 

“T have you!” 

At the same time the boy, with a 
cry of terror, tripped and tumbled ; 
and felt himself roughly caught by 
the arm, and hauled to his feet with 
a shake. 

A wild yell from the child, and a 
volley of terror and entreaty followed. 

™ Who is it, Larry; what's the 
matter?” cried a voice, high in air, 
from the turret window. The words 
floated down through the trees, clear 
and sweet as the low notes of a flute. 

“Only a child, my lady ; a boy.” 

“Ts he hurt ?” 

“Are you hurted?”’ demanded the 
whitish man, who held him fast, and 
repeated the question in Irish; but 
the child only kept blubbering and 
crying for mercy, with his hands 
clasped, and trying to drop on his 
knees. 

Larry’s strong old hand held him 
up. He was hurt, and bleeding from 
over his eye. 

“ Just a trifle hurted, my lady !” 

“Bring him up here.” 

Shaeen Mull Ryan gave himself 
over. He was among “the good 

eople,” who he knew would keep 
him prisoner for ever and a day. 
There was no good in resisting. He 
grew bewildered, and yielded himself 
ively to his fate, and emerged 
rom the glen on the platform above ; 
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his captor’s knotted old hand still on 
his arm, and looked round on the 
tall mysterious trees, and the gray 
front of the castle, revealed in the 
imperfect moonlight, as upon the 
scenery of a dream. 

The old man who, with thin wiry 
legs, walked by his side, in a dingy 
white coat, and blue facings, and 
great pewter buttons, with his silver 

ray hair escaping from under his 

attered three-cocked hat; and his 
shrewd puckered resolute face, in 
which the boy could read no promise 
of sympathy, showing so white and 
phantom-like in the moonlight, was, 
as he thought, the incarnate ideal of 
a fairy. 

This figure led him in silence under 
the great arched gateway, and across 
the grass-grown court, to the door in 
the far angle of the building; and so, 
in the dark, round and round, up a 
stone screw stair, and with a short 
turn into a large room, with a fire of 
turf and wood, burning on its long 
unused hearth, over which hung a 
pot, and about it an old woman with 
a great wooden spoon was busy. An 
iron candlestick supported their soli- 
tary candle; and about the floor of 
the room, as well as on the table and 
chairs, lay a litter of all sorts of 
things; piles of old faded hangings, 
boxes, trunks, clothes, pewter plates, 
and cups ; and I know not what more. 

But what instantly engaged the 
fearful gaze of the boy were the 
figures of two ladies; red drugget 
cloaks they had on, like the peasant 
girls of Munster and Connaught, and 
the rest of their dress was pretty 
much in keeping. But they had the 
grand air, the refined expression and 
beauty, and above all, the serene air 
of command that belong to people of 
a higher rank. 

The elder, with black hair and full 
brown eyes, sat writing at the deal 
table on which the candle stood, and 


raised her dark gaze to the boy ashe . 


came in. The other, with her hood 
thrown back, beautiful and _riant, 
with a flood of wavy golden hair, and 
great blue eyes, and with something 
kind, and arch, and strange in her 
countenance, struck him as the most 
wonderful beauty he could have 
imagined. 

They questioned the man in a lan- 
guage strange to the child. It was 
not English, for he had a smattering 
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of that, and the man’s story seemed 
to amuse them. The two young ladies 
exchanged a glance, and smiled mys- 
teriously. He was more convinced 
than ever that he was among the good 
people. The younger stepped gaily 
forward and said— 

“Do you know who J am, my little 
man? Well, I’m the fairy Una, and 
this is my palace; and that fairy you 
see there (pointing to the dark lady, 
who was looking out something in a 
box), is my sister and family physi- 
cian, the Lady Graveairs; and these 
(glancing at the old man and woman), 
are some of my courtiers; and I’m 
considering now what I shall do with 
you, whether I shall send you to-night 
to Lough Guir,riding onarush, tomake 
my compliments to the Earl of Des- 
mond in his enchanted castle; or 
straight to your bed, two thousand 
miles under ground, among the 
gnomes; or to prison in that little cor- 
ner of the moon you see through the 
window—with the man-in-the-moon 
for your gaoler, for thrice three hun- 
dred years and a day! There, don’t 
cry. Youonlysee howserious a thing 
it is for you, little boys, to come so 
near my castle. Now, for this once, 
T'll let you go. But, henceforward, 
any boys I, or my people, may find 
within half a mile round my castle, 
shall belong to me for life, and never 
behold their home or their people 
more.” 

And she sang a little air and chased 
mystically half a dozen steps before 
him, holding out her cloak with her 
wretty fingers, and courtesying very 
ow, to his indescribable alarm. 

Then, with a little laugh, she said— 

“My little man, we must mend 
your head.” 

And so they washed his scratch, 
and the elder one applied a plaister to 
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it. And she of the great blue eyes 
took out of her pocket a little French 
box of bon-bons and emptied it into ’ 
his hand, and she said— 

“You need not be afraid to eat 
these—they are very good—and [ll 
send my fairy, Blanc-et-bleu, to set 
you free. Take him (she addressed 

arry), and let him go, with a solemn 
charge.” 

The elder, with a grave and affec- 
tionate smile, said, looking on the 
fairy — 

“ Brave, dear, wild, Una! nothing 
can ever quell your gaiety of heart.” 

And Una kissed her merrily on the 
cheek. 

So the oak door of the room again 
opened, and Shaeen, with his conduc- 
tor, descended the stair. He walked 
with the scared boy in grim silence 
near half way down the wild hill-side 
toward Murroe, and then he stopped, 
and said in Irish— 

“You never saw the fairies before, 
my fine fellow, and’tisn’t often those 
who once set eyes on us return to tell 
it. Whoever comes nearer, night or 
day, than this stone,” and he tapped 
it with the end of his cane, “ will 
never see his home again, for we'll 
keep him till the day of judgment ; 
good night, little gossoon—and away 
with you.” 

So these young ladies, Alice and 
Una, with two old servants, by their 
father’s direction, had taken up their 
abode in a portion of that side of the 
old castle which overhung the glen; 
and with the furniture and hangings 
they had removed from their late re- 
sidence, and with the aid of glass in 
the casements and some other indis- 
pensable repairs, and a thorough air- 
ing, they made the rooms they had 
selected just habitable, as a rude and 
temporary shelter. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PRIEST'S ADVENTURES IN THE GLEN. 


Art first, of course, they saw or 
heard little of their father. In gene- 
ral, however, they knew that his plan 
was to procure some employment in 
France, and to remove them there. 
Their present strange abode was only 
an adventure and an episode, and they 
believed that any day they might re- 
ceive instructions to commence their 
journey. 


After a little while the pursuit re- 
laxed. The government, I believe, did 
not care, provided he did not obtrude 
himself, what became of him, or where 
he concealed himself. At all events, 
the local authorities showed no dispo- 
sition to hunt him down. The youn 
ladies’ charges on the little forfeite 
property were paid without any dis- 
pute, and no vexatious inquiries were 
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raised as to what had become of the 
furniture and other personal property 
which had been carried away from the 
forfeited house. 

The haunted reputation of the cas- 
tle—for in those days, in matters of 
the marvellous, the oldest were chil- 
dren—secured the little family in the 
seclusion they coveted. Once, or 
sometimes twice a week, old Laurence, 
with a shaggy little pony, made a 
secret expedition to the city of Lime- 
rick, starting before dawn, and return- 
ing under cover of the night, with his 
purchases. There was beside an oc- 
casional sly moonlit visit from the old 
parish priest, and a midnight mass in 
the old castle for the little outlawed 
congregation. 

As the alarm and inquiry subsided, 
their father made them, now and then, 
a briefandstealthy visit. Atfirstthese 
were but of a night’s duration, and 
with great precaution ; but gradually 
they were extended and: less guarded: 
Still he was, as the phrase is in 
Munster, “on his keeping.” He had 
firearms always by his bed, and had 
arranged places of concealment in 
the castle in the event of a surprise. 
But no attempt nor any disposition to 
molest him appearing, he grew more 
at ease, if not more cheerful. 

It came, at last, that he would 
sometimes stay so long as two whole 
months at a time, and then depart as 
suddenly and mysteriously as he came. 
I suppose he had always some pro- 
mising plot on hand, and his head 
full of ingenious treason, and lived on 
the sickly and exciting dietary of 
hope deferred. 

Was there a poetical justice in this, 
that the little manege thus secretly 
established, in the solitary and time- 
worn pile, should have themselves 
experienced, but from causes not so 
easily explicable, those very superna- 
tural perturbations which they had 
themselves essayed to inspire ¢ 

The interruption of the old priest’s 
secret visits was the earliest conse- 
quence of the mysterious interference 
which now began to display itself. 
One night, having left his cob in care 
of his old sacristan in the little vil- 
lage, he trudged on foot along the 
winding fermi among the gray 
rocks and ferns that threaded the 
glen, —— a ghostly visit to the 
fair recluses of the castle, and he lost 
his way in this strange fashion. 
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There was moonlight, indeed, but 
it was little more than quarter-moon, 
and a long train of funereal clouds 
were sailing slowly across the sky— 
so that, faint and wan as it was, the 
light seldom shone full out, and was 
often hidden for a minute or two al- 
together. When he reached the point 
in the glen where the castle-stairs 
were wont to be, he could see nothing 
of them, and above, no trace of the 
castle-towers. So, puzzled somewhat, 
he pursued his way up the ravine, 
wondering how his walk had become 
so unusually protracted and fatiguing. 

At last, sure enough, he saw the cas- 
tle as plain as could be, and a lonely 
streak of candlelight issuing from the 
tower, just as usual, when his visit 
was expected. But he could not find 
the stair ; and had to clamber among 
the rocks and copse-wood the best 
way he could. But when he emerged 
at top, there was nothing but the bare 
heath. Then the clouds stole over 
the moon again, and he moved along 
with hesitation and difficulty, and 
once more he saw the outline of the 
castle against the sky, quite sharp 
and clear. But this time it proved 
to be a great battlemented mass of 
cloud on the horizon. In a few mi- 
nutes more he was quite close, all of 
a sudden, to the great front, rising 
gray and dim in the feeble light, and 
not till he could have struck it with 
his good oak “wattle” did he dis- 
cover it to be only one of those wild, 
gray frontages of living rock that rise 
here and there in picturesque tiers 
along the slopes of those solitary 
mountains. And so, till dawn, pur- 
suing this mirage of the castle, 
through pools and among ravines, he 
wore out a night of miserable misad- 
venture and fatigue. 

Another night, riding up the glen, 
so far as the level way at bottom 
would allow, and intending to make 
his nag fast at his customary tree, he 
hears on a sudden a horrid shriek at 
top of the steep rocks above his head, 
and something—a gigantic human 
form, it seemed—came tumbling and 
bounding headlong down through 
the rocks, and fell with a fearful 
impetus just before his horse’s hoofs 
and there lay like a huge palpitating 
carcass. The horse was scared, as, 
indeed, was his rider, too, and more 
s0 when this apparently lifeless thing 
sprang up to Tis legs, and throwing 
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his arms apart to bar their further 
progress, advanced his white and gi- 
gantic face towards them. Then the 
horse started about, with a snort of 
terror, nearly unseating the priest, 
and broke away into a furious and 
uncontrollable gallop. 

I need not recount all the strange 
and various misadventures which the 
honest priest sustained in his endea- 
vours to visit the castle and its iso- 
lated tenants. They were enough to 
wear out his resolution, and frighten 
him into submission. And so at last 
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these spiritual visits quite ceased ; 
and fearing to awaken inquiry and 
suspicion, he thought it only prudent 
to abstain from attempting them in 
the daytime. 

So the young ladies of the castle 
were more alone than ever. Their 
father, whose visits were frequently 
of long duration, had of late ceased 
altogether to speak of their contem- 
plated departure for France, grew 
angry at any allusion to it, and they 
feared, had abandoned the plan alto- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LIGHT IN THE BELL TOWER. 


SHorTLY after the discontinuance of 
the priest’s visits, old Laurence, one 
night, to his surprise, saw light issu- 
ing from a window in the Bell tower. 
It wasat first only a tremulous red ray, 
visible only for a few minutes, and 
which seemed to pass from the room, 
through whose window it escaped 
upon the courtyard of the castle, and 
so to lose itself. This tower and case- 
ment were in the angle of the build- 
ing, exactly confronting that in which 
the little outlawed family had taken 
up their quarters. 

The whole family were troubled 
at the appearance of this dull red 
ray from the chamber in the Bell 
Tower. Nobody knew what to make 
of it. But Laurence, who had cam- 
paigned in Italy with his old mas- 
ter, the young ladies’ grandfather— 
“the heavens be his bed this night!” 

—was resolved to see it out, and took 
his great horse-pistols with him, and 
ascended to the corridor leading to 
the tower. But his search was vain. 

This light left a sense of great un- 
easiness among the inmates, and most 
certainly it was not pleasant to sus- 
pect the establishment of an inde- 
pendentand possibly dangerous lodger 
or even colony, within the walls of 
the same old building. 

The light very soon appeared again, 
steadier and somewhat brighter, in 
the same chamber. Again old Lau- 
rence buckled on his armour, swear- 
ing ominously to himself, and this 
time bent in earnest upon conflict. 
The young ladies watched in thrilling 
suspense from the great window in 


ther stronghold, looking diagonally 


across the court. But as Laurence, 
who had entered the massive range 
of buildings opposite, might be sup- 
posed to be approaching the chamber 
from which this ill-omened glare pro- 
ceeded, it steadily waned, finally dis- 
appearing altogether, just a few 
seconds before his voice was heard 
shouting from the arched window to 
know which way the light had gone. 

This lighting up of the great cham- 
ber of the Bell Tower, grew at 
last to be of frequent and almost con- 
tinual recurrence. It was, there, long 
ago, in times of trouble and danger, 
that the De Lacys of those evil days 
used to sit in feudal judgment upon 
captive adversaries, and, as tradition 
alleged, often gave them no more time 
for shrift and prayer, than it needed 
to mount to the battlement of the 
turret over-head, from which they 
were forthwith hung by the necks, 
for a caveat and elucailion to all 
evil disposed persons viewing the 
same from the country beneath. 

Old Laurence observed these mys- 
terious glimmerings with an evil and 
an anxious eye, and many and various 
were the stratagems he tried, but in 
vain, to surprise theaudacious intrud- 
ers. It is, however, I believe, a fact 
that no phenomenon, no matter how 
startling at first, if prosecuted with 
tolerable regularity, and unattended 
with any new circumstances of terror, 
will very long continue to excite alarm 
or even wonder. 

So the family came to acquiesce in 
this mysterious light. No harm ac- 
companied it. Old Laurence, as he 
smoked his lonely pipe in the grass- 
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grown courtyard, would cast a dis- 
turbed glance at it, as it softly glowed 
out through the darking aperture, and 
mutter a prayer or an oath. But he 
had given over the chase as a hope- 
less business. And Peggy Sullivan, 
the old dame of all work, when, by 
chance, for she never willingly looked 
toward the haunted quarter, she 
caught the faint reflection of its dull 
effulgence with the corner of her eye, 
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would sign ills the cross or 
fumble at her beads, and deeper fur- 
rows would gather in her forehead, 
and her face grow ashen and perturb- 
ed. And this was not mended by the 
levity with which the young ladies, 
with whom the spectre had lost his 
influence, familiarity, as usual, breed- 
ing contempt, had come to talk, and 
even to jest, about it. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE MAN WITH THE CLARET-MARK. 


But as the former excitement flag- 
ged, old Peggy Sullivan produced a 
new one; for she solemnly avowed 
that she had seen a thin-faced man, 
with an ugly red mark all over the 
side of his cheek, looking out of the 
same window, just at sunset, before 
the young ladies returned from their 
evening walk. 

This sounded in their ears like an 
old woman’s dream, but still it was 
an excitement, jocular in the morn- 
ing, and just, perhaps, a little fearful 
as night overspread the vast and de- 
solate building, but still, not wholly 
unpleasant. This little flicker of cre- 
dulity suddenly, however, blazed up 
into the full light of conviction. 

Old Laurence, who was not given 
to dreaming, and had a cool, hard 
head, and an eye like a hawk, saw 
the same figure, just about the same 
hour, when the last level gleam of 
sunset was tinting the summits of the 
towers and the tops of the tall trees 
that surrounded aon 

He had just entered the court from 
the great gate, when he heard all at 
once the hard peculiar twitter of 
alarm which sparrows make when a 
cat or a hawk invades their safety, 
rising all round from the thick ivy 
that overclimbed the wall on his left, 
and raising his eyes listlessly, he saw, 
with a sort of shock, a thin, ungainly 
man, standing with his legs crossed, 
in the recess of the window from 
which the light was wont to issue, 
leaning with his elbows on the stone 
mullion, and looking down with a 
sort of sickly sneer, his hollow yellow 
cheeks being deeply stained on one 
side with what is called a “claret 
mark.” 

“T have you at last, you villain !” 


cried Larry, in a strange rage and 
panic; “drop down out of that on the 
grass here, and give yourself up, or 
Pll shoot you.” 

The threat was backed with an 
oath, and he drew from his coat 
pocket the long holster pistol he 
was wont to carry, and covered his 
man cleverly. 

“T give you while I count ten— 
one—two—three—four. If you draw 
back, Dll fire, mind ; five—six—you’d 
better be lively—seven—eight—nine 
—one chance more ; will you come 
down? Then take it—ten !” 

Bang went the pistol. The sinister 
stranger was hardly fifteen feet re- 
moved from him, and Larry was a 
dead shot. But this time he made a 
scandalous miss, for the shot knocked 
a little white dust from the stone 
wall a full yard at one side ; and the 
fellow never shifted his negligent 
posture or qualified his sardonic smile 
during the procedure. 

Larry was mortified and angry. 

“You'll not get off this time, my 
tulip !” he said with a grin, exchang- 
ing the smoking weapon for the loaded 
pistol in reserve. 

“What are you pistolling, Larry ?”’ 
said a familiar voice close by his 
elbow, and he saw his master, accom- 
panied by a handsome young man in 
a cloak. 

“That villain, your honour, in the 
window, there.” 

“Why there’s nobody there, Larry,” 
said De Lacy, with a laugh, though 
that was no common indulgence with 
him. 

As Larry gazed, the figure some- 
how dissolved and broke up without 
receding. A hanging tuft of yellow 
and red ivy nodded queerly in place of 
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the face, some broken and discoloured 
masonry in perspective took up the 
outline and colouring of the arms and 
figure, and two imperfect red and yel- 
low lichenstreaks carried on the curved 
tracing of the long spindle shanks. 
Larry blessed himself, and drew his 
hand across’ his damp forehead, over 
his bewildered eyes, and could not 
speak fora minute. It was all some 
devilish trick ; he could take his oath 
he saw every feature in the fellow’s 
face, the lace and buttons of his cloak 
and doublet, and even his long finger 
nails and thin yellow fingers that 
overhung the cross-shaft of the win- 
dow, where there was now nothing 
but a rusty stain left. 

The young gentleman who had ar- 
rived with De Lacy, staid that night 
and shared with great apparent relish 
the homely fare of the family. He 
was a gay and gallant Frenchman, 
and the beauty of the younger lady, 
and her pleasantry and spirit, seemed 
to make his hours pass but too 
swiftly, and the moment of parting 


sad. 

When he had departed early in the 
morning, Ultor De Lacy had a long 
talk with his elder daughter, while 
the younger was busy with her early 
dairy task, for among their retainers 
this proles generosa reckoned a 
“kind” little Kerry cow. 

He told her that he had visited 
France since he had been last at 
Cappercullen, and how good and 
gracious their sovereign had been, 
and how he had arranged a noble 
alliance for her sister Una. The 
young gentleman was of high blood, 
and though not rich, had, neverthe- 
less, his acres and his nom de terre, 
besides a captain’s rank in the army. 
He was, in short, the very gentleman 
with whom they had parted only that 
morning. On what special business 
he was now in Ireland there was no 
necessity that he should speak ; but 
being here he had brought him hither 
to present him to his daughter, and 
found that the impression she had 
made was quite what was desirable. 

“You, you know, dear Alice, are 

romised to a conventual life. Had 
it been otherwise’ —— P 

He hesitated for a moment. 

“You are right, dear father,” she 
said, kissing his hand, “I am so pro- 
mised, and no earthly tie or allure- 


ment has power to draw me from that 
holy engagement.” 

“Well,” he said, returning her 
caress, “I do not mean to urge you 
upon that point. It must not, how- 
ever, be until Una’s marriage has 
taken place. That cannot be, for 
many good reasons, sooner than this 
time twelve months ; we shall then 
exchange this strange and barbarous 
abode for Paris, where are many 
eligible convents, in which are enter- 
tained as sisters some of the noblest 
ladies of France ; and there, too, in 
Una’s marriage will be continued, 
though not the name, at all events the 
blood, the lineage, and the title which, 
so sure as justice ultimately governs 
the course of human events, will be 
again established, powerful and hon- 
oured in this country, the scene of 
their ancient glory and transitory 
misfortunes. Meanwhile, we must 
not mention this engagement to Una. 
Here ske runs no risk of being sought 
or won; but the mere knowledge 
that her hand was absolutely pledged, 
might excite a capricious opposition 
and repining such as neither I nor 
you would like to see ; therefore be 
secret.” 

The same evening he took Alice 
with him for a ramble round the 
castle wall, while they talked of 
grave matters, and he as usual allowed 
her a dim and doubtful view of some 
of those cloud-built castles in which 
he habitually dwelt, and among which 
his jaded hopes revived. 

They were walking upon a pleasant 
short sward of darkest green, on one 
side overhung by the gray castle 
walls, and on the other by the forest 
trees that here and there closely ap- 
proached it, when precisely as they 
turned the angle of the Bell tower, 
they were encountered by a person 
walking directly towards them. The 
sight of a stranger, with the excep- 
tion of the one visiter introduced by 
her father, was in this place so abso- 
lutely unprecedented, that Alice was 
amazed and affrighted to such a de- 
gree that for a moment she stood 
stock-still. 

But there was more in this appari- 
tion to excite unpleasant emotions, 
than the mere circumstance of its 
unexpectedness. The figure was 
very strange, being that of a tall, 
lean, ungainly man, dressed in a dingy 
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suit, somewhat of a Spanish fashion, 
with a brown laced cloak and faded 
red stockings. He had long lank 
legs, long arms, hands, and fingers, 
and a very long, sickly face, with a 
drooping nose and a sly, sarcastic 
leer, and a great purplish stain over- 
spreading more than half of one 
cheek. 

As he strode past, he touched his 
cap with his thin, discoloured fingers, 
and an ugly side glance, and dis- 
appeared round the corner. The eyes 
of father and daughter followed him 
in silence. 

Ultor De Lacy seemed first abso- 
lutely terror-stricken, and then sud- 
denly inflamed with ungovernable 
fury. He dropped his cane on the 
ground, drew his rapier, and, without 
wasting a thought on his daughter, 
pursued. 

He just had a glimpse of the re- 
treating figure as itdisappeared round 
the far angle. The plume, and the 
lank hair, the point of the rapier- 
scabbard, the flutter of the skirt of 
the cloak, and one red stocking and 
heel ; and this was the last he saw 
of him. 

When Alice reached his side, his 
drawn sword still in his hand, he was 
in a state of abject agitation. 

“Thank Heaven, he’s gone!” she 
exclaimed. 

“He’s gone,” echoed Ultor, with 
a strange stare. 

“And you are safe,” she added, 
clasping his hand. 

He-sighed a great sigh. 

* And you don’t think he’s coming 
back ?” 

“ He!—who ?” 

“The stranger who passed us but 
now. Do you know him, father ?” 

“VYes—and—no, child—I know 
him not—and yet I know him too 
well. Would to heaven we could 
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leave this accursed haunt to-night. 
Cursed be the stupid malice that first 
provoked this horrible feud, which no 
sacrifice and misery can appease, and 
no exorcism can quell or even sus- 
pend. The wretch has come from 
afar with a sure instinct to devour 
my last hope—to dog us into our last 
retreat—and to blast with his tri- 
umph the very dust and ruins of our 
house. What ails that stupid priest 
that he has given over his visits? 
Are my children to be left without 
mass or confession—the sacraments 
which guard as well as save—because 
he once loses his way in a mist, or 
mistakes a streak of foam in the brook 
for a dead man’s face? D—n him!” 

“See, Alice, if he won’t come,” he 
resumed, “you must only write your 
confession to him in full—you and 
Una. Laurence is trusty, and will 
carry it—and we'll get the bishop’s 
or, if need be, the Pope’s leave for 
him to give you absolution. I'll 
move heaven and earth, but you shall 
have the sacraments, poor children !— 
and see him. I’ve been a wild fellow 
in my youth, and never pretended to 
sanctity; but I know there’s but one 
safe way—and—and—keep you each 
a bit of this—(he opened a small sil- 
ver box)—about you while you stay 
here—fold and sew it up reverently 
in a bit of the old psaltery parchment, 
and wear it next your hearts—'tis a 
fragment of the consecrated wafer 
and will help, with the saints’ protec- 
tion, to guard you from harm—and be 
strict in fasts, and constant in prayer 
—f can do nothing—nor devise any 
help. The curse has fallen, indeed, 
on me and mine.” 

And Alice saw, in silence, the tears 
of despair roll down his pale and 
agitated face. 

This adventure was also a secret, 
and Una was to hear nothing of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VOICES. 


Now Una, nobody knew why, be- 
yan to lose spirit, and to grow pale. 
Her fun and frolic were quite gone ! 
Even her songs ceased. She was si- 
lent with her sister, and loved soli- 
tude better. She said she was well, 
and quite happy, and could in no wise 
be got to account for the lamentable 


change that had stolen over her. She 
had grown odd too, and obstinate in 
trifles; and strangely reserved and 
cold. 

Alice was very unhappy in conse- 
quence. What was the cause of this 
estrangement—had she offended her, 
andhow? But Una had never before 
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borne resentment for an hour. What 
could have altered her entire nature 
so? Could it be the shadow and chill 
of coming insanity ? 

Once or twice, when her sister 
urged her with tears and entreaties 
to disclose the secret of her changed 
spirits and demeanour, she seemed to 
listen with a sort of silent wonder 
and suspicion, and then she looked 
for a moment full upon her, and 
seemed on the very point of revealing 
all. But the earnest dilated gaze 
stole downward to the floor, and sub- 
sided into an odd wily smile, and she 
began to whisper to herself, and the 
smile and the whisper were both a 
mystery to Alice. 

She and Alice slept in the same 
bedroom—a chamber in a projecting 
tower—which on their arrival, when 

noor Una was so merry, they had 

nant round with old tapestry, and de- 
corated fantastically according to their 
skill and frolic. One night, as they 
went to bed, Una said, as if speaking 
to herself— 

“Tis my last night in this room— 
I shall sleep no more with Alice.” 

“ And what has poor Alice done, 
Una, to deserve your strange unkind- 
ness ?” 

Una looked on her curiously and 
half frightened, andthenthe aileaie 
stole over her face like a gleam of 
moonlight. 

“My poor Alice, what have you to 
do with it ?’ she whispered. 

“ And why do you talk of sleeping 
no more with me ?” said Alice. 

“Why? Alice dear—no why—no 
reason-—only a knowledge that it must 
be so, or Una will die.” 

“ Die, Una darling !—what can you 
mean ?” 

“Ves, sweet Alice, die, indeed. We 
must all die some time, you know, or 
—or undergo a change; and my time 
is near—very near—unless I sleep 
apart from you.” 

“Indeed, Una, sweetheart, I think 
you are ill, but not near death.” 

“ Una knows what you think, wise 
Alice—but she’s not mad—on the 
contrary, she’s wiser than other folks.” 

“She’s sadder and stranger too,” 
said Alice, tenderly. . 

“Knowledge is sorrow,” answered 
Una, and she looked across the room 
through her golden hair which she 
was combing—and through the win- 
dow, beyond which lay the tops of the 


great trees, and the still foliage of the 
glen in the misty moonlight. 

“Tis enough, Alice dear; it must 
be so. The bed must move hence, or 
Una’s bed will be low enough ere long. 
See, it shan’t be far though, only into 
that small room.” 

She pointed to an inner room or 
closet opening from that in which 
they lay. The walls of the building 
were hugely thick, and there were 
double doors of oak between the 
chambers, and Alice thought, with a 
sigh, how completely separated they 
were going to be. 

However she offered no opposition. 
The change was made, and the girls 
for the first time since childhood lay 
in separate chambers. A few nights 
afterwards Alice awoke late in the 
night from a dreadful dream, in which 
the sinister figure which she and her 
father had encountered in their ramble 
round the castle walls, bore a princi- 
pal part. 

When she awoke there were still in 
her ears the sounds which had min- 
gled in her dream. They were the 
notes of a deep, ringing bass voice ris- 
ing from the glen beneath the castle 
walls—something between humming 
and singing—listlessly unequal and 
intermittent, like the melody of a man 
whiling away the hours over his 
work. While she was wondering at 
this unwonted minstrelsy, there came 
a silence, and—could she believe her 
ears !—it certainly was Una’s clear 
low pate anes singing a bar or 
two from the window. Then once 
more silence—and then again the 
strange manly voice, faintly chaunting 
from the leafy abyss. 

With a strange wild feeling of sus- 
picion and terror, Alice glided to the 
window. The moon whosees so many 
things, and keeps all secrets, with her 
cold impenetrable smile, was high in 
the sky. But Alice saw the red 
flicker of a candle from Una’s window, 
and, she thought, the shadow of her 
head against the deep side wall of its 
recess. Then this was gone, and 
there were no more sights or sounds 
that night. 

As they sate at breakfast, the small 
birds were singing merrily from among 
the sun-tipped foliage. 

“T love this music,” said Alice, un- 
usually pale and sad; “it comes with 
the pleasant light of morning. I re- 
member, Una, when vow used to sing, 
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like those gay birds, in the fresh 
beams of the morning; that was in 
the old time, when Una kept no secret 
from poor Alice.” 

“ And Una knows what her sage 
Alice means; but there are other 
birds, silent all day long, and, they 
say, the sweetest too, that love to sing 
by night alone.” 

So things went on—the elder girl 
pained and melancholy—the younger 
silent, changed, and unaccountable. 

A little while after this, very late 
one night, on awaking, Alice heard a 
conversation being carried on in her 
sister’s room. There seemed to be no 
disguise about it. She could not dis- 
tinguish the words, indeed, the walls 
being some six feet thick, and two 
great oak doors intercepting. But 
Una’s clear voice, and the deep bell- 
like tones of the unknown, made up 
the dialogue. 

Alice sprung from her bed, threw 
her clothes about her, and tried, to 
enter her sister’s room ; but the inner 
door was bolted. The voices ceased 
to speak as she knocked, and Una 
opened it, and stood before her in her 
night-dress, candle in hand. 

“Una—Una, darling, as you hope 
for peace, tell me who is here ?” cried 
frightened Alice, with her trembling 
arms about her neck. 
~ Una drew back, with her large, in- 
nocent blue eyes*fixed full upon her. 

“Come in, Alice,” she said, coldly. 

And in came Alice, with a fearful 
glance around. There was no hiding 
place there ; a chair, a table, a little 
bedstead, and two or three pegs in 
the wall to hang clothes on ; a narrow 
window, with two iron bars across ; 
no hearth or chimney—nothing but 
bare walls. 

Alice looked round in amazement, 
and her eyes glanced with painful in- 
quiry into those of her sister’s. Una 
smiled one of her peculiar sidelong 
smiles, and said— 

“Strange dreams! I’ve been 
dreaming—so has Alice. She hears 
and sees Una’s dreams, and wonders 
—and well she may.” 

And she kissed her sister’s cheek 
with a cold kiss, and lay down in her 
little bed, her slender hand under her 
head, and spoke no more. 

Alice, not knowing what to think, 
went back to hers. 

About this time Ultor de Lacy re- 


Ultor de Lacy. 
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turned. He heard his elder daugh- 
ter’s strange narrative with marked 
uneasiness, and his agitation seemed 
to grow rather than subside. He en- 
joined her, however, not to mention 
it to the old servant, nor in presence 
of anybody she might chance to see, 
but only to him and to the priest, if 
he could be persuaded to resume his 
duty and return. The trial, however, 
such as it was, could not endure very 
long ; matters had turned out favour- 
ably. The union of his’ younger 
daughter might be accomplished 
within a few months, and in eight or 
nine weeks they should be on their 
way to Paris. 

A night or two after her father’s 
arrival, Alice, in the dead of the night, 
heard the well-known strange — 
voice speaking softly, as it seemed, 
close to her own window on the out- 
side; and Una’s voice, clear and ten- 
der, spoke in answer. She hurried 
to her own casement, and pushed it 
open, kneeling in the deep embrasure, 
and looking with a stealthy and af- 
frighted gaze towards her sister's 
window. As she crossed the floor 
the voices subsided, and she saw a 
light withdrawn from within. The 
moonbeams slanted bright and clear 
on the whole side of the castle over- 
looking the glen, and she plainly be- 
held the shadow of a man projected 
on the wall as on a screen. ; 

This black shadow recalled with a 
horrid’ thrill the outline and fashion 
of the figure in the Spanish dress. 
There were the cap and mantle, the 
rapier, the long thin limbs and sin- 
ister angularity. It was so thrown 
obliquely that the hands reached to 
the window-sill, and the feet stretch- 
ed and stretched, longer and longer 
as she looked, toward the ground, 
and disappeared in the general dark- 
ness; and the rest, with a sudden 
flicker, shot downwards, as shadows 
will on the sudden movement of a 
light, and was lost in one gigantic 
leap down the castle wall. 

“T do not know whether I dream 
or wake when I hear and see these 
sights; but I will ask my father to 
sit up with me, and we ¢wo surely 
cannot be mistaken. May the holy 
saints keep and guard us!” And in her 
terror she buried her head under the 
bed-clothes, and whispered her pray- 
ers for an hour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


UNA’S LOVE 


“T wave been with Father Denis,” 
said De Lacy, next day, “and he will 
come here to-morrow; and, thank 
Heaven! you may both make your 
confession and hear mass, and my 
mind will be at rest; and you'll find 
_= Una happier and more like her- 
self.” 

But ’tween cup and lip there’s 
many a slip. The priest was not 
destined to hear poor Una’s shrift. 
When she bid her sister good-night 
she looked on her with her large, cold, 
wild eyes, till something of her old 
human affections seemed to gather 
there, and they slowly filled with 
tears, which dropped one after the 
other on her homely dress as she 
gazed in her sister’s face. 

Alice, delighted, sprung up, and 
clasped her arms about her neck. 
“My own darling treasure, ’tis all 
over; you love your poor Alice again, 
and will be happier than ever.” 

But while she held her in her em- 
brace Una’s eyes were turned to- 
wards the window, and her lips apart, 
and Alice felt instinctively that her 
thoughts were already far away. 

“ Hark!—listen!—hush!” and Una, 
with her delighted gaze fixed, as if 
she saw far away beyond the castle 
wall, the trees, the glen, and the 
night’s dark curtain, held her hand 
raised near her ear, and waved her 
head slightly in time, as it seemed, 
to music that reached not Alice’s ear, 
and smiled her strange pleased smile, 
and then the smile slowly faded away, 
leaving that sly suspicious light be- 
hind it which somehow scared her 
sister with an uncertain sense of dan- 
ger; and she sang in tones so sweet 
and low that it seemed but a reverie 
of a song, recalling, as Alice fancied, 
the strain to which she had just lis- 
tened in that strange ecstacy, the 
plaintive and beautiful Irish ballad, 
“ Shule, shule, shule, aroon,” the mid- 
night summons of the outlawed Irish 
soldier to his darling to follow him. 

Alice had slept little the night be- 
fore. She was now overpowered with 
fatigue ; and leaving her candle burn- 
ing by her bedside, she fell into a 
deep sleep. From this she awoke 
suddenly and completely, as will 
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sometimes happen without any ap- 
parent cause, and she saw Una come 
into the room. She had a little purse 
of embroidery—her own work—in 
her hand; and she stole lightly to 
the bedside, with her peculiar oblique 
smile, and evidently thinking that 
her sister was asleep. 

Alice was thrilled with a strange 
terror, and did not speak or move; 
and her sister slipped her hand softly 
under her bolster, and withdrew it. 
Then Una stood for a while by the 
hearth, and stretched her hand up to 
the mantelpiece, from which she took 
alittle bit of chalk, and Alice thought 
she saw her place it in the fingers of 
along yellow hand that was stealthily 
introduced from her own chamber- 
door to receive it; and Una paused 
in the dark recess of the door, and 
smiled over her shoulder toward her 
sister, and then glided into her room, 
closing the doors. 

Almost freezing with terror, Alice 
rose and glided after her, and stood 
in her chamber, screaming— 

“Una, Una, in heaven’s name what 
troubles you?” 

But Una seemed to have been sound 
asleep in her bed, afd raised herself 
with a start, and looking upon her 
with a peevish surprise, said— 

“What does Alice seek here ?” 

“You were in my room, Una dear; 
you seem disturbed and troubled.” 

“ Dreams, Alice. My dreams cross- 
ing your brain ; only dreams—dreams. 
Get you to bed, and sleep.” 

And to bed she went, but not to 
sleep. She lay awake more than an 
hour; and then Una emerged once 
more from her room. This time she 
was fully dressed, and had her cloak 
and thick shoes on, as their rattle on 
the floor plainly discovered. She had 
a little bundle tied up in a handker- 
chief in her hand, and her hood was 
drawn about her head; and thus 
equipped, as it seemed, for a journey, 
she came and stood at the foot of 
Alice’s bed, and stared on her with a 
look so soulless and terrible that her 
senses almost forsook her. Then she 
turned and went back into her own 
chamber. 

She may have returned ; but Alice 
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thought not—at least she did not see 
her. But she lay in great excitement 
and perturbation ; and was terrified, 
about an hour later, by a knock at 
her chamber door—not that opening 
into Una’s room, but upon the little 
passage from the stone screw stair- 
case. She sprang from her bed; but 
the door was secured on the inside, 
and she felt relieved. The knock was 
repeated, and she heard some one 
laughing softly on the outside. 

The morning came at last; that 
dreadful night was over. But Una! 
Where was Una ? 

Alice never saw her more: On the 
head of her empty bed were traced in 
chalk the words—Ultori de Lacy, 
Ultor O'Donnell. And Alice found 
beneath her own pillow the little 
piece of embroidery she had seen in 

na’s hand. It was her little part- 
ing token, and bore the simple legend 
—* Una’s love !” 

De Lacy’s rage and horror were 
boundless. He charged the priest, in 
frantic language, with having exposed 
hischild, by his cowardice and neglect, 
to the machinations of the Fiend, and 
raved and blasphemed like a man 
demented. 


Oltor de Lacy. 
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It is said that he procured a solemn 
exorcism to be performed, in the 
hope of disenthralling and recovering 
his daughter. Several times, it is 
alleged, she was seen by the old ser- 
vants. Once on a sweet summer 
morning, in the window of the tower, 
she was perceived combing her 
beautiful golden tresses, and hold- 
ing a little mirror in her hand; and 
first, when she saw herself discovered, 
she looked affrighted, and then smiled 
her slanting, cunning smile. Some- 
times, too, in the glen, by moonlight, 
it was said, belated villagers had met 
her, always startled first, and then 
smiling, generally singing snatches of 
old Irish ballads, that seemed to 
bear a sort of dim resemblance to 
her melancholy fate. The apparition 
has long ceased. But it is said that 
now and again, perhaps once in two 
or three years, late on a summer 
night, you may hear—but faint and 
far away in the recesses of the glen— 
the sweet, sad notes of Una’s voice, 
singing those plaintive melodies. This, 
too, of course, in time will cease, and 
all be forgotten. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SISTER AGNES AND THE PORTRAIT. 


. 7 
Wuen Ultor de Lacy died, his 
daughter Alice found among his ef- 
fects a small box, containing a por- 
trait such as I have described. When 
she looked on it, she recoiled in hor- 
ror. There, in the plenitude of its 
sinister peculiarities, was faithfully 
portrayed the phantom which lived 
with a vivid and horrible accuracy in 
her remembrance. Folded in the same 
box was a brief narrative, stating 
that, “A.D. 1601, in the month of 
December, Walter de Lacy, of Cap- 
percullen, made many prisoners at 
the ford of Ownhey, or Abington, of 
Irish and Spanish soldiers, flying from 
the great overthrow of the rebel pow- 
ers at Kinsale, and among the num- 
ber one Roderic O’Donnel, an arch 
traitor, and near kinsman to that 
other O’Donnell who led the rebels ; 
who, claiming kindred through his 
mother to De Lacy, sued for his life 
with instant and miserable entreaty, 
and offered great ransom, but was 
by De Lacy, through great zeal for 


the queen, as some thought, cruelly 


put to death. When he went to the 
tower-top, where was the gallows, 
finding himself in extremity, and no 
hope of mercy, he swore that though 
he could work them no evil before 
his death, yet that he would devote 
himself thereafter to blast the great- 
ness of the De Lacys, and never leave 
them till his work was done. He 
hath been seen often since, and al- 
ways for that family perniciously, 
insomuch that it hath been the cus- 
tom to show to young children of that 
lineage the picture of the said O’Don- 
nell, in little, taken among his few 
valuables, to prevent their being mis- 
led by him unawares, so that he 
should not have his will, who by 
devilish wiles and hell-born cunning, 
hath steadfastly sought the ruin of 
that ancient house, and especially to 
leave that stemma generosum desti- 
tute of issue for the transmission of 
their pure blood and worshipful 
name.” 
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Old Miss Croker, of Ross House, 
who was near seventy in the year 
1821, when she related this story to 
me, had seen and conversed with 
Alice de Lacy, a professed nun, under 
the name of Sister Agnes, in a reli- 


A REMONSTRANCE 


OF all people in the world perhaps the 
British workman may fairly take the 
lead for cleverness in doing what the 
old English saw has so racily describ- 
ed as the cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. Even the folly which has 
lately tempted our kinsmen beyond 
the Atlantic to lay a virtual embargo 
on British trade at the moment of a 
desperate quarrel between the two 
halves of the Union, looks slight in 
comparison with the ever-recurring 
madness that rouses whole bodies of 
British workmen into a long-sustain- 
ed and self-ruinous revolt against their 
employers. In spite of the bitter 
suffering so often reaped by every 
trade in turn, in spite of countless 
efforts to show forth the fallacies on 
which all strikes are more or less 
grounded, it is seldom that a year 
passes without furnishing more than 
one sad counterpart to the scenes so 
touchingl drawn by the earnest au- 
thor of “ at Barton.” 

Experience is but a poor teacher to 
those who cannot or will not learn. 
The means of better knowledge are 
offered in vain to minds imbued from 
early childhood with principles and 
feelings, such as the demagogues who 
thrive upon their ignorance, and trade 
in their very virtues, take every care 
to strengthen and embitter. Of what 
use, after all, are Lectures, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and Government Savings- 
banks to the kind of men who strike 
easy work and give up excellent wages 
at the mere invitation of such a friend 
to the people as Mr. Potter? It is 
only two years since that wise and 
noble philanthropist threw half the 
building trade of England out of work- 
ing-gear, in order that British capital- 
ists might win their point with the 
loss meanwhile of a few hundred 
thousand pounds, and that a large 
body of British workmen might forego 
their foolish claims after lingering for 
many idle weeks on the verge of down- 
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ous house in King-street, in Dublin, 

ounded by the famous Duchess of 
Tyrconnell, and had the narrative from 
her own lips. I thought the tale 
worth preserving, and have no more 
to say. 


AGAINST STRIKES. 


right starvation. Unpitied, at least 
for their own sakes, by all lovers of 
fair play, the poor slaves of a despot- 
ism far worse than any they were 
taught to revile, had at length to re- 
sume their work on any terms that the 
masters might be generous enough to 
srant, and it was hoped that their late 

efeat had broken the neck of a sys- 
tem whose enormous powers of mis- 
chief no honest observer could any 
longer deny. But the evil beast was 
not so cae quelled. It only waited 
to recover breath, and very lately, in 
the height of a busy season, were the 
great bulk of working builders called 
off from the London yards in pursu- 
ance of a fresh conspiracy devised by 
their all-powerful leaders, the Trades- 
Union Committees, against the public 
weal as involved in the right of mas- 
ter-builders to pay fair wages for fair 
work, to every man according to his 
actual deserts. ; 

As in 1859, the workmen began their 
game by demanding ten hours’ wages 
for nine hours’ work—a modest 
proceeding grounded on a plea which 
was sure to make itself heard by 
every tender heart. They wanted 
another hour for improving their 
minds. Their hard toil of ten hours, 
including—mind you—at least an 
hour and a-half allowed them for 
meals, and a good many minutes of 
forced or stolen idleness here and 
there, left them little time for stu- 
dying chemistry or hearing lectures 
on Social Science. And yet these in- 
teresting victims of eek elie had 
many of them wives who found their 
husbands in beer-money by working 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, and 
young children who earned a weekly 
trifle by ten hours of daily drudgery 


in a crowded close-smelling factory- 

room. Howmany hard-working shop- 

men, clerks, and persons yet higher in 

the social scale, have more leisure for 

improving either mind or body than 
45* 
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these ill-used masons and bricklayers 
now enjoy? And even if the latter 
had gained their point, how many of 
those who struck work would really 
make good profit out of the additional 
hour ? Mental improvement indeed ! 
If swilling bad beer at all spare mo- 
ments, and taking in treason from the 
lips of tap-room spouters, be marks of 
mental improvement, men of this 
class should need no further teaching. 

But the cant of self-improvement 
would not do. Public opinion sided 
with the masters against those who 
put forth demands so transparently 
unjust, and the men were obliged to 
shift their ground of attack. The 
next demand was for more play hours 
onSaturday. In order todo full justice 
to both sides of the question, the 
masters began to offer a slight ad- 
vance of wages reckoned henceforth 
by the hour. Under the new ar- 
rangement, a mason could work ten 
hours a day, and the usual number of 
hours on Saturday, for one and two- 
pence more than his old wages of thir- 
ty-three shillingsa week. Or-without 
the loss of a penny on his former earn- 
ings, he might, if he chose, improve 
his mind by taking two hours more 
to himself on Saturday. On these 
terms it seemed as if the rebels must 
surrender without more ado. Fur- 
ther resistance could only place them 
utterly in the wrong with a public 
already disposed to deny the justice 
of their cause. But Mr. Potter and 
his fellow-tyrants would not consent 
without one more struggle to see all 
ground for further mischief cut away 
from under their feet. In offering 
yayment by the hour, the masters 
had aimed a death-blow at the very 
heart of Mr. Potter’s power. Gentle- 
men of this sort could only reign by 
flourishing some grievance, great or 
small, before their followers’ eyes. 
An arrangement that would enable 
the men of capital to pick out the 
skilful, and reward the industrious 
workman at the expense of the more 
idle and unfit, would soon force the 
Trades’ Unions back into their lawful 
and commonplace sphere of helping 
their subscribers in the day of sick- 
ness or other specified suffering. Take 
away all causes of misunderstanding 
between master and workman, let the 
wages be assigned in proportion to the 
work done, not to the number of work- 
men who want employment on equal 
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terms, and where, in due time, would 
be found the Potters of our working 
world ? 

Just as the men were once more 
settling down to their work, they 
were ordered to prepare for a general 
strike, on the plea that payment by 
the hour must lead, among other evils, 
to that of working overtime. Ere 
long it was open war between the 
unionists and the great building firms 
of London. Combining for their own 
defence, the latter have hitherto pre- 
sented a firm front to the foe, and re- 
jecting all thought of further compro- 
mise, seem determined to win or lose 
all in the struggle. 

And at length the whole feeling of 
the country is in their favour. Never 
was their cause so good, or the con- 
duct of their adversaries so utterly 
disgraceful. Most of us have, for 
some time past, lent rather too will- 
ing an ear to stories regarding the 
wrongs and capabilities of the work- 
ing man. Viewed through a haze 
of philanthropic poetry and hustings 
rhetoric, he seemed as it were a kind 
of intellectual Titan, buried under a 
mountain of social and political dis- 
abilities. Only give him the elective 
suffrage, and encourage him to form 
partnerships for the good of his own 
class, and what height of improve- 
ment was there that he might not 
reach in good time? We began to 
judge of him in the main by a few of 
the very best samples of his kind. 
But the strike of 1859, the debates 
on the Reform Bill of 1860, and the 
unaccountable distress entailed last 
winter on so many workmen by a 
few weeks’ frost, led people to look 
once more at the a prosaic side 
of the picture, and to realize the huge 
difference between the everyday garb 
of proven fact and the brand-new 
Sunday-best of philanthropic fancy. 
It came out that men of whom so 
much was expected, still lacked the 
faintest notions of proper self-respect, 
of common prudence, of justice to- 
wards their employers, of charity or 
forbearance towards their fellow work- 
men. They had shown themselves 
ready to give up work and eat the 
bread of idleness at the bidding of 
any wiseacre who played thimblerig 
with their sense of right and wrong. 
They had not shrunk from using all 
sorts of cowardly and cruel means to 
frighten others away from the work 
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they would not do themselves. Re- 
ceiving better pay than thousands of 
those who live by the sweat of their 
brain, there were many of them re- 
duced to sudden helplessness by a 
few weeks of not very hard frost at 
the usual time of the year. And, 
as if to cap the disenchantment, a 
large number of these men subse- 
quently broke out into deadly quarrel 
on a point wherein they placed them- 
selves more than ever in the wrong. 

Until the Trade Union, as now or- 
ganized, can be deprived of its fangs, 
there will be no sure peace for the 
masters, nor much hope of improve- 
ment for the men. It may be hard 
to see the latter suffering for the sins 
of their nominal champions; but out 
of the passing evil would come forth 
a lasting gain which they themselves 
will some day be glad enough to own. 
Meanwhile it behoves the masters to 
do their duty even at some present loss 
to themselves. The terms they have 
offered are both just and wise, and 
those terms have been rejected with- 
out a trial. Whatever may happen, 
they at leastare free for this once from 
any touch of blame. Now—with a 
thoroughly good cause and a favour- 
ing public on their side—now or never 
is their time for assailing the last 
stronghold of a tyranny which has 
done so much for so many years to 
heighten the hatred ignorantly con- 
ceived by labour towards capital. If 
they should win the battle—as win 
they surely must with common pru- 
dence and a little self -denial—the 
country at large will thank them 
with one voice for having opened the 
way to a fair solution of other prob- 
lems bearing on the relative worth 
of those two rival aids to all social 
progress. 

e cause for which they are fight- 
ing is, in effect, the cause of free 
labour as opposed to the tyranny that 
would fetter both alike by rules in 
themselves absurd, and _ practices 
naereey outrageous. Theunions 
would dictate to them not only what 
wages their men shall draw, how long 
these shall work, and how much work 
they shall do in a given time, but 
even how many hands the masters 
shall keep employed without refer- 
ence to their own wants or the cha- 
racter of the men employed. It was 
bad enough when a clever workman 
could receive no more wages, or work 
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more hours, than the idle or the stu- 
pid workman; when bricklayers were 
forbidden to put aside the trowel, and 
the strongest hodman might carry no 
more weight than the weakest; when 
the men who accepted terms on their 
own account, or worked on at those 
which their neighbours refused, were 
bullied, waylaid, and cruelly ill-used. 
All these things pointed indeed to one 
issue, always more or less speciously 
disguised. But the master-builders’ 
latest moves left their opponents no 
escape from submission save in the 
open avowal of purposes which needed 
but the open avowal to condemn 
themselves in all honest eyes. Hence- 
forth every one knows what it is these 
unions want. The old anxiety about 
mental improvement has resolved 
itself into a fear lest the men should 
be driven to work overtime : in other 
words, lest the masters should win 
back their right to choose their own 
workmen, and pay them according to 
their several deserts. For if some 
men should take a fancy to work after 
hours, though this was not what the 
masters themselves desired, others 
would lose their old share of work and 
consequent wages: in short, the same 
amount of work as before would be 
got through with fewer and abler 
men. Once let the workman choose 
for himself how many hours a week 
he shall devote to work or play, and 
the shrewder men of his class will 
soon give their lazier comrades the go- 
by. Skilland industry will reap their 
due reward, while the stupid and the 
idle will go, as in this world they na- 
turally do go, to the wall. 

Wherever labour and capital have 
fair play, this must be the inevitable 
result. When the average workman 
sees the way to rise by his own exer- 
tions, he will never let himself be 
kept down by order of a society that 
pretends to insure him protection 
against hisemployer. Against such a 
likelihood the Trade Union shepherds 
would of course spare no effort to 
guard their flocks. Their great aim 
is not justice to the working man as 
against the master, but the mainten- 
ance of a close monopoly enjoyed by 
a certain number of workmen against 
the efforts both of masters and of 
fellow-workmen outside their own 
pale. On the one hand they force the 
masters to employ continually more 
or fewer hands than they often need, 
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and to pay all of a certain class the 
very same wages, regulated not by the 
market price of the day, but by the 
supreme will and pleasure of the 
unions themselves. On the other, 
they stick at no injustice to drive out 
of their self-usurped domains all those 
who would enter in save by the one 
narrow door of subscription to a 
Trade Union. Hence their power is 
naturally far more deeply ak widely 
baneful than that of a combination 
against employers alone. 

The gross injustice they entail on 
others glares forth from the briefest 
statement of their ways and deeds. 
It is verdict enough against them to 
say that unionists have repeatedly 
struck against the employment of 
non-union workmen, that thousarids 
of the latter have sometimes been 
thrown out of work by a strike among 
their unionist comrades, and that 
masters have continually been forced 
to pay a body of unionist workmen 
wages sufficient to have paid twice 
their number of men who would only 
have been too glad to take their place. 
And like all close tyrannizing mono- 
polies, the harm these unions have 
done to others has commonly recoiled 
against themselves. They have spent 
in profitless strikes the time and 
money that would have helped to 
make most of their members comfort- 
able for life. They have kept the 
average rate of wages down toa lower 
level than it would otherwise have 
reached. They have driven some 
masters into the Gazette, and others 
into combinations, leading to their 
own defeat. Either the trade to which 
they belonged has been frightened 
away from their neighbourhood, or 
the places of union workmen have, 
during their absence, been well-nigh 
filled up with new hands. On every 
side, in every possible way, they have 
wrought mischief, and yet the Potters 
who rule them can still elicit a cheer 
from many an audience, when they 
declaim against the tyranny of the 
masters, and the hardship of working 
ten hours a day for the wages of ten 
hours a day. 

When the master-builders, after the 
lock-out of 1859, refused in general 
to open their yards to men who per- 







ings.” By Samuel Smiles. 


* For this and other useful facts see “‘ Workmen’s Earnings, Strikes, and Say- 
London: Murray. 1861. 





sisted in subscribing to a Trade Union 
for aggressive purposes, it was held 
by some that they had gone too far, 
that the unions were mainly charit- 
able funds, which every good work- 
man did well to support. Yet what, 
after all, is the patent fact? The 
best workmen in the higher handi- 
crafts will not form or belong to any 
such union, knowing well enough to 
what purposes their money would be 
misused. Non-union trades have 
generally prospered far better than 
those where unions prevail. In some 
places the masters have themselves 
started a strictly charitable fund for 
their men, which has insured them 
far greater benefits than the Trade 
Union pretended to offer.* And of 
what real avail is the help doled out 
to the working-man on strike in re- 
turn for the weekly sums coaxed or 
bullied out of him by the union com- 
mittee: the help that enables him to 
prolong to such little purpose the 
strike which a union committee order- 
ed him to begin? The very fact that 
unions wilfully provoke and embitter 
all kinds of differences between mas- 
ters and men should render them hi- 
deous in our eyes. What is all the 
good they have ever done compared 
with the suffering and the evil pas- 
sions born of one such strike as that 
of the tailors in 1834, or that of the 
building trades in 1859? But for 
these unions, strikes would be al- 
most unknown. Wherever you find 
the former in full play, the latter are 
sure to follow. Wherever strikes are 
most frequent, there shall the unions 
be most powerful. The amount of 
mischief contained in the one may 
always be tested by the extent, dura- 
tion, and disastrous issues of the other. 

Just think of the world of meaning 
expressed in the fact of some twenty 
thousand builders being on strike, 
most of them for more than four 
months, and depending—more than 
half of them—on the few shillings a- 
week doled out by their own unions, 
aided at last by frequent contributions 
from the purses of fellow-workmen 
employed in various parts of the 
country. Think of the loss in wages 
to themselves, in bodily health and 
comfort to a thousand families, in 
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profits and pom power to the 
masters, and to many a tradesman 
besides. Think of seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds of their own and 
their comrades’ savings squandered in 
a few months; and all this for what 
end?!—simply, .that some of them 
should be allowed to resume work on 
the old. terms wherever their places 
had not yet been filled by wiser men. 
For, hundreds of new hands had mean- 
while been taken on, so that even six 
months after the first lock-out, fifteen 
hundred of the old workmen were 
still without a penny beyond the pit- 
tance they could draw from the union 
fund. 

Or turn to the great strike of the 
Preston cotton-spinnersin 1854, when, 
according to Mr. Smiles, “about 17,000 
persons remained idle for thirty-six 
weeks,” in order that their employers 
might yield to a number of unfair and 
foolishdemands. Aftera loss in wages 
of half a million sterling, and a fruit- 
less outlay by their own and the 
neighbouring unions of £97,000, these 
poor misguided workmen went back 
to their work on the old terms, with 
nothing better to show for their 
patient devotion to a bad cause than 

‘broken hearts, ruined homes, and 
moral and physical desolation.” By 
another strike of Glasgow cotton- 
spinners in 1837, about 29,000 persons 
were more or less harmed, and during 
the last weeks of it only one and six- 

nce could be allowed to each mem- 

rofaunion. After a loss of nearly 
£80,000 in wages to the men, and of 
more than £100,000 of coincident 
gains to the town itself, this strike 
also ended just where it began, at 
least as far as the masters were con- 
cerned.* No matter how slight or 
rotten the ground for it, a strike is 
sure to happen if the union wills it. 
For a rise in wages or against a fall, 
for the right of equal wages with 
some other district where the masters 
can better afford the higher wages, 
for an equal distribution of earnings 
among the more and the less skilled, 
for the exclusion of non-union men 
or new machinery, a body of work- 
men will turn out by order at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and bear an amount of 
privation and mental suffering that 


* «<< Trades’ Unions, Combinations, and Strikes.” 


London and Dublin. 1860. 
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would have raised them into heroes 
in a nobler cause. 

But when strikes are immediately 
successful, the afterfruits to the work- 
man are even worse than at other 
times. A calico printing firm near 
Glasgow yielded, in 1835, to a compro- 
mise with their workmen who had 
struck a few months before. Six 
months later the firm became bank- 
rupt, and of the 2,000 men who had 
just been drawing thirty shillings a 
week and upwards, only a few were 
afterwards able to find employment at 
eight shillings a week. Like results 
have happened elsewhere. Ireland 
has been especially famous for success- 
ful strikes, and where now are the 
trades among which they happened? 
“The shipwrights and sawyers,’ says 
Mr. Smiles, “ carried every point with 
their masters; and in the course of a 
few years there was not a single mas- 
ter shipwright in Dublin.” The ma- 
nufacturers of flannel, silk, lace, and 
_ have decayed from a like cause. 

he blanket trade of Kilkenny, and 
the iron trade of Dublin have been 
wholly or nearly destroyed by the 
tyranny that workmen wielded over 
their masters. Many a capitalist and 
numbers of able workmen have been 
driven from time to time to seek else- 
where the fair opening refused them 
in Ireland. In short, we may lay it 
down as a general rule, that strikes of 
every sort, got up on whatever grounds, 
and marked by whatever show of im- 
mediate success, are sure in the long 
tun to bring defeat, if not always 
utter ruin on those who carry them 
ou 


t. 

On the other hand, wherever Trade 
Unions are not, or have ceased to be, 
there disagreements between masters 
and men have seldom arisen, and 
never, we might almost say, been 
pushed to the length of an open and 


protracted war. Wherever these 
unions have failed to monopolize the 
better kinds of work, and to force 
wages for their own members above 
the market rates for the time being, 
there the non-union workmen have 
drawn for years past a steadily in- 
creasing amount of wages, marred by 
none of those forced breaks and ex- 
treme fluctuations which the union- 


By Thos. M."Busteed, B.A., 
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ridden districts have repeatedly shown. 
Even in spite of unions and their brood 
of consequent evils, the average work- 
ing man in these islands receives at 
this moment better pay, in proportion 
to the means of living, than workmen 
in the best paid countries of either 
hemisphere; far better pay than the 
best paid English workmen were 
thankful to receive some fifty years 
ago. Never, indeed, in the palmiest 
days of our social history have our 
working classes been so well off as 
now. 


“QO, fortunati nimiam sua si bona norint!” 


When adult workmen in the iron 
trades earn from thirty shillings up to 
seven and ten guineas a week; when 
a pound a week is the lowest wages 
for adult workers in cotton factories; 
when bricklayers, masons, smiths, 
millwrights,pattern-makers, earn from 
thirty to thirty-three shillings a week; 
when a hundred pounds a-year is be- 
low the average income earned by the 
family of a Lancashire workman, 
while three hundred is nothing out of 
the way; when, in short, we find that 
the average earnings of an artisan’s 
household, taken by themselves apart 
from all questions of social usages 
telling in the artisan’s favour, rise 
above the average of middle-class in- 
comes, we may well be excused for 
wondering at the obstinate blindness 
to their real good which still possesses 
so many of the finest workmen in the 
world; and for inveighing at the wild 
improvidence which reduces the best 
of them to downright pauperism after 
a few weeks of passing inaction. 

In the face of such blindness and 
such improvidence, what is the use of 
crying up, as so many sham reformers 
are wont to do, the intellectual great- 
ness of the working man? Is the 
average workman worthy to be trust- 
ed with the franchise which a ten 
pound householder thinks nought 
of selling for a five pound note? ‘The 
earnings of the average workman still 
“go in at the spigot and come out at 
the bunghole.” The higher they are, 
the less chance have they of reaching 
the savings’ bank, especially if the 
Trade Union steps in to claim what 
the gin shop and the weekly “outing” 
may have spared. Married or single 
his main thought is to make one 
moment what ‘he spends thé next. 
His self-respect is undermined by the 








fruits of self-indulgence or domestic 
misfortune, and his moral eyesight 
clouded by the rant of mischievous 
demagogues speaking from the tap- 
room or through the press. Beyond 
a certain readiness to obey the com- 
mands of a union committee, he has 
no notion of voluntary self-denial, or 
of any large sympathy with work- 
men outside his own clique. To live 
and let live is not his rule of action. 
His natural selfishness turns him not 
only against his employer, but against 
those who trespass on his fancied 
rights, by seeking to enter his own 
field of work. The interests of his 
trade he measures chiefly by the 
amount of his master’s power to with- 
stand a combination of his men. 
Looking on his master as the tradi- 
tional foe of his own class, he will- 
ingly lends himself to any scheme for 
killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, by narrowing the other's free 
agency, and grasping at an undue 
share of those very profits on which 
their mutual welfare must depend. 
It is almost useless to talk of the selt- 
balancing virtues of free competition, 
and the mutual interests of capital 
and labour to men who cannot realise 
the gross injustice of driving others 
from the work they themselves may 
have wilfully abandoned, and the 
amazing cruelty of bringing thousands 
of families to the brink of ruin for 
the enforcement of some demand, the 
allowing or the rejecting of which 
may bring the employer into nearly 
equal danger of losing his all. 

That the workman is not always 
alone to blame, that his grievances 
may sometimes rest on a slight 
ground of reason, we shall not for 
one moment deny. Selfishness reigns 
everywhere, and a single master here 
and there may be as blind to his ulti- 
mate interests as most workmen are 
to theirown. The manufacturers of 
the North are not much wiser than the 
farmers of the South. There is also a 
pees for good or evil in mere personal 
yehaviour, which some masters are 
too liable to overlook. As in house- 
keeping, so in the factory or the 
mine, it is not the master who pays 
highest, but he who displays the 
kindest heart or the most popular 
manners, whose servants are gener- 
ally the most contented. Personal 
influence will always go far with un- 
educated minds. But for one reason 
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and another, the quarrel between 
labour and capital is usually all on one 
side: a quarrel started by blind selfish- 
ness on the one hand, against enlight- 
ened selfishness on the other. The 
workman strives to get the best wage 
he can: the master finds his interest in 
giving the best wage he can from time 
totimeafford. Inthe mechanical trades 
the same rule holds good as in house- 
keeping or the tradesman’s shop. The 
master offers his men such wage as 
his own purse, the nature of his work, 
and the state of the labour-market 
may allow. If his terms are below 
the average, he must either agree to 
raise them or content himself with an 
inferior set of men. When the labour- 
market is well stocked, his choice of 
workmen will be greater and their 
wages proportionally less. When the 
workmen are few and their employers 
in proportion many, wages will rise as 
surely as the quicksilver does with an 
easterly wind. If the master’s profits 
are unusually high, fresh competitors 
soon bring them down to a fair level ; 
if low, they shortly begin to rise again 
by the outflow of capital into other 
fields. So also with the workman’s 
wages; according as they are high or 
low, do workmen seek or abandon a 
given trade. It is the interest alike 
of workmanand master to increase the 
capital, that insures to the one his 
regular wages and to the other a fair 
return for former outlay. As the 
master’s wealth increases, the work- 
man’s average wages will also rise, 
while a steady demand for any given 
article will keep the demand for la- 
bour steadily abreast of the supply. 
Hence it is that, in spite of the many 
hindrances they have thrown in their 
own way, the working classes of Great 
Britain have drawn gradually higher 
wages for the last thirty or forty 
years; and wages not only higher in 
themselves, but representing also a 
much higher amount of purchasing- 
power. In good truth, the competi- 
tion of their employers is the best 
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surety for fair play to the working- 
men. If the former, shackled as they 
have been by unionist dictation and 
reckless strikes, have stood their 

ound against foreign competitors 
dint of sheer energy, boldness, and 
weight of purse, how much greater 
might have been their success, and 
how much steadier the improvement 
of the working-classes, if the latter 
had shown a little less eagerness to 
grasp beforehand the good they were 
sure to receive in due time, and a little 
more inclination to follow the Chris- 
tian rule of doing to others as we 
would have them do unto us. 

How long will the working man 
shut his eyes to truths which no un- 
prejudiced thinker can be slow to 
perceive? All of us, doubtless, if we 
did but know it, have some fond pre- 
judice which no amount of rational 
discussion can quite dispel, some dear 
old rag of intellectual childishness to 
which we cling as faithfully as our 
children do to the last shred of some 
long familiar toy. But this particular 
prejudice on the part of labour against 
capital has wrought such harm al- 
ready, that no true patriot could give 
it a moment’s quarter, if he only 
knew in what part of his body an 
Achilles so mischievous might receive 
his death-wound. We fear that time 
alone and hard experience will open 
the eyesof the working man. Through 
various channels the light will gra- 
dually force its way, but we must 
neither hope too much nor give up 
all hoping, because the signs of im- 
Gres may long remain so few. 

Whatever may lead him to think for 
himself, to look beyond the present, 
to deny himself aught for the sake of 
others, to desire the comforts of a 
decent home, to enlarge the sphere of 
his sympathies, and sharpen his per- 
ceptions of right and wrong, will do 
more to hasten the desired result than 
the longest array of unimpeachable 
srgevata addressed to his intellect 
alone. 
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STRAY LEAVES OF IRISH SATIRE. 


THERE would be little profit in com- 
mencing with a guess as to the origin 
of satire, and a dissertation on the 
etymology of the word. For the latter 
we refer to the commentators on 
Horace, Juvenal, and Aristophanes ; 
and as to the first, every country that 

ssessesa literature, vocal or written 
is in possession of a body of satirical 
effusions, not borrowed from other 
peoples but of unmistakeable home 
growth. Satire being the outward 
expression of discontent with the 
treatment of our rulers or fellow- 
citizens, or with arelaxation of morals, 
or absurdity of customs among our 
neighbours, no Briton, ancient or 
modern, would think of lashing a 
Chinese Mandarin, or ridiculing the 
stunted feet of his wife, while smart- 
ing under the tyranny of his neigh- 
bour, Justice Oldmixon, or disgusted 
with the hoops and porkpie hat of 
his flaunting lady. 

This is so far fortunate for the 
writer, as it saves him from giving 
the history of satire as it existed in 
Rome and Athens, and from in- 
stancing the witty contests of two 
irritated Greenlanders, when instead 
of meeting within a ring of fancy 
men with low foreheads and heads 
broad behind, and pounding each 
other’s faces, they stand opposite each 
other, and in neat poetic satire, abuse 
each other till the delighted crowd 
award the palm to the more-clever 
scold. 

Taking the sensitive, apprehensive, 
excitable Celtic character into account, 
we naturally calculate on the flour- 
ishing condition of satire among 
our ancestors, and are not disap- 
pointed. What stickler for the glory 
of “Tara of the Kings” does not ex- 
patiate on the generosity of kings 
and chiefs, Danaan or Milesian, to the 
bards, whether of the four hundred 
and fifty, or the one hundred and 
fifty legends! Their generosity will 
not be here denied, but the motive in 
many cases was the dread of bein 
lampooned by the wandering minstre 
if left unrequited. It formed an 
item in the general belief that a 
master in satirical verse could inflict 
disease or death on the object of his 


dislike, and not only on human beings 
sensible to the venom of the verses, 
but even on unreasoning brutes. Rats 
and mice were particularly obnoxious 
to the rhymsters on account of their 
household depredations. 

Belief in this supposed power of 
the Irish rhymers was not confined to 
their own country. The following 
instances are cited from English 
writers in allusion to the antipathy 
entertained for these “small deer” by 
the bards. Rosalind, in “As you like 
it,” uses this expression, “I was never 
so be-rhymed since Pythagoras’s time, 
that I was an Irish rat.” Ben Jon- 
son gives the direction— 


““Rhime them to death as they do Irish rats, 
In drumming tunes.” 


Randolph, in the “Jealous Lovers,” 
says— 
“And my poet 
Shall, with a satire steeped in vinegar, 
Rhime them to death, as they do rats in 
Ireland.” 


The following verses are found in 
“Rhythmes against Martin Mac 
Prelate.” 


“T am a rimer of the Irish race, 
And have already rimde thee staring mad ; 
But if thou cease not thy bold jests to 
spread, 
I'll never leave thee till I’ve rimde thee 
dead.” 


Admirers of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, will probably desire to taste 
the quality of the satire so much 
dreaded by the ancestral mice of 


Treland. ere it is, but divested of 
the poetic form in which probably its 
pungency lay. Seanchan, chief bard 
of Ireland, being in a aL mood at 
the court of the hospitable Guaire, 
king of Connaught, and refusing food 
for some days, is at last obliged by 
hunger to condescend to touch an egg. 
But see the waywardness of destiny ! 
Between the roasting and the dishing, 
and all through Bridget’s negligence. 
the mice have pierced the shell, and 
intermeddled with white and yolk. 
The reader, hungry or mindful of 
past hunger, can scarcely blame the 
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uneven-tempered bard for thus de- 
nouncing the thievish tribe : 


Szan: “The mice, though sharp are their 
beaks, 
Are not powerful in the battle of 
warriors, 
Venomous death I'll deal out to 
the tribe ; 
In avengement of Bridget’s leav- 
ings.” 


Mouse: “Small were the leavings you 
left: 
It was not abundance you retired 
from, 
Receive payment from us; receive 
compensation ; 
Don’t satirize us,O learned Bard.” 


Briveet: “Thou mouse that art in the 
hole, 
Whose utterance is opposition, 
*Twas thou, whose claws are not 
short, 
That ate my leavings in your 
amblings.” 


Mouse: “ My own son of the white breast, 
Thou art the non-observer of 
ordinances ; 
To the mighty and luxurious 
bardic body, 
Is the knowledge of it, 
little doomed being.” 


thou 


Sean: “Clear ye out of your spacious 
abodes, 
As we are prepared to convict 
you; 

Come ye all out of the burrow, 

And lie down here, O ye mice!” 
Out creep ten mice, hold up their 
miserable paws and die ; but the hun- 
gry and ill-tempered poet bethinks it 
poor revenge after all ; and proceeds 
to satirize the feline tribe, who should 
have restrained such depredations— 
ay, even in the person of their King 
and Chief Brehon, Hirusan son of 
Arusan, who at that moment was 
enjoying existence in the far-off cave 
of Dowth on the Boyne, in the bosom 
of his royal household, namely 
Sharp Teeth his queen, daughter of 
Fiery Mouth, princess Sharp Tooth 
his daughter, and the princes, viz., 
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the Purrer of Cruachan and Surly 
Rough Tooth. This was the thun- 
derbolt launched eastwards from Crua- 
chan of the Kings in Roscommon 
to the rich meadows of Meath : 


“ Hirusan son of Arusan, of the mon- 
strous claws—remnant food of the otter 
—cow-tail-hanging Irusan—similar to a 
horse watching a horse; a monster is 
Trusan.” * 


In the entertainments furnished by 
the bards to the princes and chiefs, 
and their little courts, and of which 
the exploits of Fion and Osgur formed 
the great feature, pieces ridiculing 
the doings of hostile or unfriendly 
chiefs were occasionally introduced ; 
but for obvious reasons these ill- 
natured effusions could not become 
generally popular, however well re- 
ceived in this or that locality. Hence 
while multiplied copies were made of 
the “Pursuit of Diarmuidh,” of the 
“Battle of Gabhra,” and of the “Chase 
of Glan-a-Smol,” there are but very 
few relics of the old satiric effusions 
extant. The best that has come 
under our notice is the “ Proceedings 
of the Bardic Association,” the object 
of which was to expose the selfish- 
ness and arrogance of the minstrels of 
the sixth century, and cover them 
with ridicule. 

The bards, with the dowager of the 
last chief bard, and all, amounting to 
upwards of a thousand people, are 
the guests of the thrice hospitable 
Guaire, king of Connaught. All are 
magnificently lodged in a building 
constructed expressly for their com- 
fort; but every night some one is 
seized with a dreadful longing for an 
unattainable delicacy, and if that is 
not gratified within twenty-four hours, 
the king must look upon himself as 
branded with the name of niggard. 
The great dowager wakes up in a 
fright and rouses the whole thousand 
of literary epicures with the enumera- 
tion of ‘what she must get, or die of 
inanition. Sympathise with the poor 
king when he hears the beadroll :— 
A bowl of the ale of sweet milk ; the 


* Paraphrase of the above.—O Arusan, when the mouse gets into his hole you can 
only dart your claws at him for spite. O Arusan, when your great great grand- 
father was once asleep by the side of a pond, the otter bit off the tips of his ears; 
and since then the ears of your clan are jagged and incomplete. O Arusan, the 
cow’s tail does not hang more limp than yours, when a mouse escapes you. O 
Arusan, as a horse watches a horse, so do the mouse and yourself each keep his 
attention fixed on the movements of the other. . 
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marrow of a wild hog’s ankle-bone; a 
pet cuckoo on an ivy tree (the time 

ing the Christmas holidays); a 
girdle of the yellow lard of a white 
boar; a steed with a brown mane 
and white legs; and a beautiful mantle 
of spiders’ silk. The distracted king 
runs to a sanctuary, and thus pours 
out his misery :— 


“ Here is my sorrow, O Son of my God! 
Through all that happened to me yester- 
day ; 
Thrice’ fifty learned men—a vexatious 
clan, 
Who came to this palace with Seanchan. 


“Though great is the number of austere 
bards, 
That came to Durlus of Guaire, 
Each enjoyed pleasure and entertainment 
Until the old woman intruded. 


“Great was the task I took in hand, 
To administer to the learned of sumptu- 
ous living ; 
Should any depart from my house un- 
supplied, 
In vain to this day has been mygenerosity. 


“ Why hath the Krve of the brilliant Sun 
Conferred on myself his likeness ? 
Should he of his bounty not grant to me 
Means to protect my countenance ?” 


The only feasible plan of escaping 
disgrace that he can hit on, is to pass 
near the rath of a bitter enemy, and 
by death escape dishonour ; but he is 
relieved by his brother, a holy man 
who has charge of the royal pigs. 

Those curious in such matters, will 
find a list of ancient satires in Doctor 
O’Donovan’s “Tribes of Ireland,” 
the only ones we can mention being 
that made on Sir John Stanley, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1414, by 
Nial O’Higgin, a poet of Westmeath ; 
the satire of Athairne of Howth, on 
the men of Leinster, for killing his 
gon (this poetic curse withered the 
foliage, corn, and grass through the 
province), and the well-merited satire 
on the Earl of Thomond in 1572, after 
he had hung up three of the frater- 


nity. 

in the reign of Elizabeth, the 

ents of Mountjoy and Carew em- 
ployed the Red Angus O’Daly to 
satirize the Irish chiefs and the 
Irish-favouring Anglo-Norman lords 
through the country. He cunningly 
seized om the only bad quality that 


no previous ill-wisher had ever 
thought of endowing them with— 
stinginess ; so that after his finishing 
hand they might appear not to be 
in possession of a single virtue. A 
literal translation was put into the 
hands of poor Clarence Mangan, from 
whose not very faithful version the 
following lines are selected :— 


ANGUS O’DALY'’S SATIRE ON THE IRISH 
TRIBES. 


“ By my oath, my friend Charley, you've 

covered with shame 

And a cloud of dishonour, the name of 
O’Conor. 

You stint your poor children ; you starve 
your fair dame. 

They are all such squelettes as a man shall 

See once. For heaven’s love give them 
something substantial. 


“ The tribe of O’Kelly, the screws whom I 

hate, 

Will give you goat’s milk mixed with 
meal on a plate. 

This hotch-potch they'll heat with burnt 
stones, and how droll! some 

Among them will tell you ‘tis pleasant 
and wholesome. 


“The clan Rickard I brand as a vagabond 

crew, 

Who are speeding to wreck fast. Ask 
them for a breakfast ! 

They march to mass daily on Sundays, 
"tis true ; 

But within their house portal, 

To a morsel, was never admitted a mortal. 


“To the north of Lough Sheelan, in winter, 
they say, 
The people subsist on a half meal a day ; 
But when spring comes about, and while 
summer too blesses 
Their fields, they have three meals of 
shamrocks and cresses. 


“The men of Fermanagh, though certes 

no fools, 

Are a race that search bread crumbs as 
ducks search the pools. 

Of all shabby acts I know nothing 
forlorner 

Than their practice of hiding the cake in 
the corner. 


“O'Hanlon the tattered I saw in the glen, 
Getting ready a dinner for Orior’s thin 


men. 

He was roasting it brown on two bars of 
a narrow 

Old gridiron there—’twas the leg of a 
sparrow ! 
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“One day feeling footsore and faintish, I 

made 

By tardy approaches my way to the 
Roches : 

It relieved me at least to creep into the 
shade. 

I got bread, but my landlady shut her 

Old rat-haunted cupboard at once on the 
butter. 


“Three reasons there were why I lately 

withdrew 

In a hurry from Bantry: its want of a 
pantry 

Was one; and the dirt of its people was 
two. 

Good! how they daub and bespatter 

Their duds! I forget the third reason: 
no matter. 


“T’ve a horror of Thomond, because after 

noon 

In its houses you never meet noggin or 
spoon. 

Twelve o’clock daily there bounds the 
stomach’s horizon, 

And food after that you can nowhere clap 
eyes on. 


“The pinch-bowel clan of Mac Mahon the 

Red, 

Give you just on your dish the bare sha- 
dow of bread. 

An ant put in harness, I think, would be 
able 

To drag their best cake and their biggest 
from table. 


“Last, O’Meagher, for yourself—last though 

certes not least— 

You're a prince, and are partial to mirth 
and the feast. 

Huge cauldrons, vast fires, with fat sheep, 
calves, and cows, and 

Harp music, distinguish your house mid 
a thousand.” 


The Red Bard was rewarded for 
his lampoon by a death-wound from 
the skean of one of the followers of 
O’Meagher, the only chief who had 
escaped his foul tongue. The man 
had probably not read the Aneid, yet 
he had some instinctive knowledge of 
the advice given by Laocion to the 
Trojans looking up at the Wooden 
Horse. 

A certain Dr. Whaley, the son of 
one of Cromwell’s followers, had his 
abode in Stephen’s-green in the end 
of the seventeenth century, and pub- 
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lished astrological almanacs at the 
sign of the Pot in that fashionable 

uare. Another poet of the clan 
O’Daly, wrote a bitter cursing dia- 
tribe on him. This satire, in whole 
or in pe, would not tend to edifica- 
tion if translated for these pages. 

Much blame is given our old native 
chiefs, and our Hibernicised Butlers, 
and Fitzgeralds, and Clan Rickards, 
and Fitzhenrys, for their profuse 
housekeeping, conducting their de- 
scendants of our times to the dread- 
ful room of the Incumbered Com- 
missioners in Henrietta-street. Many 
of these felt the folly of the proceed- 
ing as much as any of their modern 
censurers; but the political cireum- 
stances and the social usages of their 
epochs, made it as imperative on them 
to support in idleness their numerous 
hangers on, as our laws would, to 
oblige a shop-keeper of Grafton-street 
to support his seventeen children. 
The Plearaca (feast) was translated 
by Dean Swift. 


PLEARACA NA RUARCACH. 


“*O’Roark’s noble fare will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, or those who 
were not. 


“ His revels to keep, we sup and we dine 
On seven score sheep, fat bullocks and 
swine. 


“Usquebaugh to our feast in pails was 
brought up; 
A hundred at least, and a madder* our 
i 


‘Come harper strike up; but first by your 
favour, 

Boy give usacup. Ah! this hath some 
savour. 


“O’Rourk’s jolly boys ne’er dreamt of the 
matter, 

Till roused by the rioise of the music and 
clatter. 


“They bounce from their nest, no longér 
will tarry ; 
They rise ready drest, without one Ave- 
Mary. 


“They dance ina round, cutting capers and 
ramping, 
A mercy, the ground did not burst with 
their stamping. 





* Correctly medher, a square wooden cup, carved ; mazer belongs to the family. 
The writer has seen medhers in ordinary use in farm houses on the slopes of the 
Black Stairs and White Mountain, county Wexford. 
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‘The floor is all wet with leaps and with 
jumps, 
While the water and sweat splish-splash 
in their pumps. 


“Bring straw for our bed, shake it down 
to the feet ; 


Then oyer us spread the winnowing sheet. 


“Good Lord! what a sight! after all their 
good cheer, 
For people to fight in the midst of their 
beer ! 


“They rise from their feast, and hot are 
their brains : 
A cubit at least—the length of their 
skeans. 


“ What stabs and what cuts! what clatter- 
ing of sticks ! 
What strokes on the guts! what bastings 
and kicks! 


“With cudgels of oak well hardened in 
flame, 
A hundred heads broke—a hundred 
struck lame. 


“¢ You churl, I'll maintain, ’twas my father 
built Lusk, 
The Castle of Slane, and Carric Drum- 
rusk. 


“The Earl of Kildare, and Moynalta his 
brother— 
As great as they are, I was nursed by 
their mother. 


“Ask that woman there—she'll tell you 
who’s who 
As far up as Adam—she knowsit is true.’” 


Moynalty means the “Plain of 
Birds.” The class next under the 
Tiernachs or Duine Uasals, namely, 
the Bodachs or gentlemen cow- 
keepers, used to intrigue, bribe, and 
use all means to obtain the nursing 
of the young heir. The mother in 
the text was of course the foster- 
mother. 

If the following effusion come under 
the notice of any of our readers, now 
for the first time, they will scarcely 
consider it calculated to excite all the 
ill-feeling and the opposition to the 
Jacobite cause in England and Ire- 
land, popularly imputed to it. Its 
authorship is given to Lord Wharton. 
The pronunciation is the same as that 
put by Farquhar, a native [rishman 
of the period, into the mouth of 7'’eague 
in the “Twin Rivals.” De, dis, dat, 
vitch, shoul, fait, troat, and all Danny 
Mamn’svocal peculiarities, distinguish 





honest blundering 7’eague, who takes 
a bribe from his master’s enemy to be- 
tray him, and does it yery character- 
istically by acknowledging the receipt 
of the money when the trial comes on, 
and offering to give half of it to the 
wronged man. On one occasion he 
makes a boast of being a great tra- 
veller. “I was as far as Rome, joy. 
I did kish de Pope’s toe, agrah! Dat 
vill excuse all de sins I commit in dis 
life, and fen I die, Shaint Patrick ’ill 
excuse de rest.” It is probable that 
Farquhar after all, did not carefully 
copy the ordinary Irish idiom and 
pronunciation of his day, more than 
some play-wrights of our times. He 
spells the name “ Teague,” though 
higueis the mode of pronouncing the 
name, generally among the people. 


“* Ho, brother Teague! dost hear the decree? 
Lillibullero, bullen a la. 
But we shall have a new debittee, 
Lillibullero, bullen a la. 


Lero, lero, lero, lero, lillibullero, bullen a la, 
Lero, lero, lero, lero, lillibullero, bullen a la. 


“Ho, by my shoul! it is a Talbot; 
And he will cut all de English troat. 
(Chorus.) 


“ Though by my shoul, de English do prate 
De laws on deir side, and knows 
what. 





‘* But if dispense do come from de Pope, 
We'll hang Magno Carte and demselves 
in a rope. 


* And de good Lord Talbot is made a lord, 
And he, wid brave lads, is comin’ aboard. 


** Who all in France have taken a swear, 
Dat dey will have no Protestant heir. 


“Oh, but why does he stay behind ? 
Ho! by my shoul, ‘tis a Protestant wind. 


“* Now Tyrconnel is come ashore, 
And we shall have commissions galore. 


** And he dat will not go to mass, 
Shall turn out and look like an ass. 


“But now de heretics all go down, 
and St. Patrick de nation’s our own. 





“ Dere was an old prophecy found in a bog, 
That Ireland should be ruled by an ass 
and a dog. 


“ And now this old prophecy’s just come to 
pass 
For Talbot's the dog, and Tyrconnel’s the 
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The character of Dean Swift has 
been roughly handled by clever and 
bilious critics; but their strictures 
have either not been heard of, or not 
valued by the great mass of the Irish 
populace, who have not believed, and 

ill never believe, any thing affecting 
his goodness.of heart or his patriotism. 
These very apocryphal anecdotes are 
all attached to his memory at fireside 
Te-unions. 

Going along the road one day, he 
found a boy minding a brood of young 
pigs. “Who owns these fine young 
pigs, my boy?” “The sow there, sir.” 
“‘Very good, indeed.” The next in- 
terview of Dean and boy took place 
in his parlour, when the lad brought 
him a present of a salmon; and the 
Dean, for foolishly volunteering a les- 
son of politeness, found himself ob- 
liged, in the war of wits, to hand a 
half-crown to the youngster. For 
the particulars, see any oll iat book. 
The boy becomes the Dean’s own 
man; and as they are on a journey, 
the master expostulates with him for 
having neglected the polishing of his 
boots. “Sir, I did not see the good, 
as they will be as dirty as ever before 
night.” “Oh, very well!” Next morn- 
ing they set out again, the boy not 
having got breakfast. “Sir, you for- 
got to order breakfast for me.” “What 
would be the use of breaking your 
fast? You would be as hungry as 
ever before night.” As they jog along 
they join a traveller, who enters into 
conversation with the man. “ Who 
is the gentleman before us?’ “That, 
sir, is the great Dane Swift.” “And 
where are you going to-day?” “To 
heaven, sir.” “ Why, man, this is only 
the road to Bandon.” “No matter. 
My master’s praying, and I’m fasting : 
can you show me a better road.” 

But to the Roman Catholic peasant 
and his family the Dean’s memory is 
still further endeared by the follow- 
ing tradition, which even Dr. Wilde 
would find some difficulty in persuad- 
ing them to discredit. 

The Dean being on his death-bed, 
and receiving ghostly assistance from 
a Protestant clergyman, acknowledged 
that he died in peace with all mankind 
exceptone priest of Dirty-lane chapel: 
him he could not find it in his heart 
toforgive. “ But you know you must 
be in charity with all mankind: no 
exception can be allowed.” At last 
he consented to see the offending 
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priest, and part in peace with him, 
the officiating clergyman waiting out- 
side till the conference should be over. 
It held so long that he lost patience, 
and looking in, he found the priest 
administering the last sacrament to 
the patient. “Oh, if you ever rise 
from that bed, Pll have you stripped 
of your gown.” “Ah! it I ever rise, 
Tl have you transported for admit- 
ting a priest to the bed-side of a man 
not in his right mind.” 

Every one knows the exertions of 
the Dean to prevent the Irish people 
from being saddled with Wood’s bad 
halfpence and farthings, and his ef- 
forts to have home-made clothing 
preferred to English importations. He 
could or would have been severely 
punished if any one was found, for a 
large reward, to bring the authorship 
of certain pamphlets home to him. 
But informing, except for spite or re- 
sentment, is not reckoned among our 
national vices, and the patriotic Dean 
escaped prosecution. Mrs. Mary 
Howitt mentions in her preface to 
“Wood Leighton,” that her great- 
grandfather, William Wood, the pa- 
tentee for the bad halfpence, was 
ruined by the selfish cunning of Swift. 
Ruined he might have been through 
Dr. Swift’s love of his country, but 
certainly neither cunningly nor for 
any selfish purpose. 

The following verses are from “An 
Excellent New Song on a Seditious 
Pamphlet, 1720,” and “ William 
Wood’s Petition, 1725” :— 

“‘ Brocadoes, and damasks, and tabbies, and 
gauzes, 
Are by Robert Ballantine lately brought 
over, 
With forty things more; now hear what 
the law says: 
*Whoe'er will not wear them is not the 
king’s lover.’ 
Though a printer and dean 
Seditiously mean, 
Our true Irish hearts from old England 
to wean; 
We'll buy English silks for our wives 
and our daughters, 


In spite of his deanship and journey- 
man Waters, 


“This wicked rogue Waters, who always 
is sinning, 
And before coram nobis so oft has been 
called, 
Henceforward shall print neither pamph- 
lets nor linen; 
And if swearing can do’t, shall be 
swingingly mauled. 








And as for the dean— 
(You know whom I mean)— 
If the printer will peach him, he'll scarce 
come off clean. 
Then we'll buy English silks for our 
wives and our daughters, 
In spite of his deanship and journey- 
man Waters.” 





“My dear Irish folks, come leave off your 
jokes, 
And buy up my halfpence so fine: 
So fair and so bright, they'll give you 
delight ; 
Observe how they glisten and shine! 


“Come hither and try: I'll teach you to 
buy 
A pot of good ale for a farthing. 
Come! three pence a score: I ask you 
no more; 
And a fig for the Drapier and Harding! 


“When tradesmen have gold, the thief will 
be bold, 
By day and by night for to rob him: 
My copper is such, no robber will touch; 
And so you may daintily bob him. 


“ The little blackguard, who gets very hard 
His halfpence for cleaning your shoes, 
When his pockets are crammed with mine, 

and 

He may swear he has nothing to lose. 





“ Here’s halfpence in plenty-—for one you'll 
have twenty, 
"Though thousands are not worth a 
pudden. 
Your neighbours will think, when your 
pocket cries chink, 
You are grown plaguy rich on a sud- 
den.” 


Having once secured one of the 
“ Drapier’s Letters,” original edition, 
printed by —— Harding, in Moles- 
worth-court, the writer of this article 
discovered the entrance to the same 
court on Wood-quay ; and passing 
through a covered way, going up di- 
lapidated steps, and taking a sudden 
turn to the left, he found himself in 
Fishamble-street, that once fashion- 
able locality. The Fishamble-street 
arm of the angle is now altogether 
destroyed, and there is littlé in the 
other to reward a pilgrim’s zeal. 

Theexpressions, “Asrich as Damer,” 
“Tf I owned Damer’s estate,” are 
current in the country parts of Lein- 
ster, at least were so in our youth. 
The only thing definite we could ever 
learn of him, till we met with the fol- 
lowing elegy, was that he used to ex- 
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hibit his treasures at a shilling or six- 
pence per head. His local habitation 
was also unknown to our informants ; 
more happy in this than his unfortu- 
nate myriad of debtors. 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF DAMER, 
THE USURER, WHO DIED THE 
6TH oF JULY, 1720. 


“ Know all men by these presents, Death, 

the tamer, 

By mortgage has secured the corpse of 
Damer ; 

Nor can four hundred thousand sterling 
pound 

Redeem him from his prison under 
ground. . . 

He walked the streets, and wore a thread- 
bare cloak ; 

He dined and supped at charge of other 
folk ; 

And by his looks, had he held out his 
palms, 

He might be thought an object fit for 
alms, 

Where’er he went, he never saw his bet- 
ters ; 

Lords, knights, and squires, were all his 
humble debtors ; 

And under hand and seal, the Irish na- 
tion 

Were forced to own to him their obliga- 
tion. 

He that could once have half a kingdom 
bought, 

In half a minute is not worth a groat. 

His coffers from the coffin could not save, 

Nor all his interest keep him from the 
grave. ; 

Oh, London tavern! thou hast lost a 
friend, 

Though in thy walls he ne'er did farthing 
spend ; 

He touched the pence when others touched 
the pot ; 

The hand that signed the mortgage, paid 
the shot. 

Old as he was, no vulgar known disease 

On him could ever boast a power to seize. 

He who so long was current, ’twould be 
strange 

If he should now be cried down since his 
change. 

The sexton shall green sods on thee be- 
stow ; 

Alas! the sexton is thy banker now. 

A dismal banker must that banker be, 

Who gives no bills but of mortality. * 


The last keen observation that came 


from his pencil, in a poetic form, was 
made towards the close of his life, 
when taking a drive through the Park 
in one of his lucid intervals. Point- 
ing to a building in course of erection, 
he asked the lady who was sitting 
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beside him, for what it was intended. 
On being told that it was to be a 
magazine, he requested his tablets, 
and wrote the following quatrain :— 


“A solid proof of Irish sense, 
Here Irish wit is seen: 
When nought is left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine.” 


It is a terrible task for a tolerably 
decent Christian of our times to strive 
to pick his steps through the inde- 
cencies and direful expressions of hate 
and contempt frequent in the poeti- 
cal remains of the Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, “Siegfried” of the Nibelun- 
gen lay, forged a blade so trenchant, 
that being applied to Mimer’s helmet, 
and slightly pressed, it clove the man 
to the thighs. Being asked to de- 
scribe his sensations, the victim said 
he felt as if a cup of water had been 
spilled on his head. He was ignor- 
ant of his state till, on attempting to 
rise, he fell asunder. Such, so keen, 
80 —r was the weapon wielded 
by ope, by Canning, by Moore, while 
Swift’s offensive arms consisted of a 
gapped billhook and a shovelful of 
the dirtiest dirt he could collect. 

Considerable tracts in the county of 
Kerry were granted to Trinity Col- 
lege about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. But as the learned 
proprietors took more interest in the 
pleasant fields of literature than the 
rocks and heaths of that wild county, 
their essions were mismanaged by 
middlemen, and gross instances of 
tyranny occurred. Things were not 
improved by the Jacobite wars. A 
nameless scholar of the early part of 
last century endeavoured to enlist the 
sympathies of the Fellows by the fol- 
lowing imitation of the first eclogue 
of Virgil. It isfrom a copy supposed 
to be unique, presented by Sir William 
Betham to Thomas Crofton Croker, 
and was published by the Percy So- 
ciety. 


. THE KERRY PASTORAL. 


MURROGHOH. 


“To her (Trinity College) I owe the hap- 

piness you see ; 

*T was she restored my farm and liberty, 

For which full mathers to her health we'll 
drink, 

And to the bottom stranded hogsheads 
sink— 
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Good stranded claret wrecked upon our 
shore, 

And when that’s out, we'll go in search 
for more.” 


OWEN. 


“When all these omens met at once, I 
knew 
What sad misfortune must of course 
ensue. 
But tell me, Murrogh, what the College is: 
There’s nothing more I long to know than 
this.” 


MURROGHOH, 


“ Owen, I was so foolish once, T own, 

To think it like our little school in town, 

Or like the school that’s in Tralee, you 
know, 

Where we to ’sizes and to sessions goe, 

And when arrested, stand each other's bail, 

And spend a cow or two in law and ale. 

I might compare Drumcon to Knocka- 
more, 

Curragh of Ballyline to Lissamore 

With much more reason, but my dearest 
friend, 

The College does our schools so far trans- 
cend, 

Or all the schools that ever yet I saw, 

As Karny’s cabin is below Lixnaw.” 


OWEN. 


“ But what good fortune led you to that 
place?” 


MURROGHOH. 


“To tell my sufferings, and explain my 

case, 

Tis true I lost my landlord's favour by ’t, 

But then, dear Owen, I regained my right. 

All my renewal fines with him were vain, 

Nor pray'r nor money could my farm ob- 
tain. 

What could I do but to the College run? 

And well I did, or I should be undone. 

There did I see a venerable board— 

Provost and Fellows, men that kept their 
word. 

They soon (for Justice here knows no 
delay), 

Gave this short answer, ‘Murrogh, go your 
way: 

Return, improve your farm as before ; 

Begone, you shall not be molested more.’ ” 


OWEN. 
“Thrice happy you! who, living at your 


ease, 
Have nought to do but see your cattle 
graze, 
Speak Latin to the stranger passing by, 
And on a shambrog bank reclining lie ; 
Or on the grassy sod cut points to play 
Backgammon, and delude the livelong 
day.” 
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*MURROGHOH. 


“ Sooner shall Kerry men quit.cards and 
dice, 
Dogs be pursued by hares, and cats by 
mice, 
Water begin to burn, and fire to wet, 
Before I shall my College friends forget.” 


OWEN. 


“But I must quit my dear Ivragh, and 

roam 

The world about to find another home, 

To Paris go with satchel crammed with 
books, 

With empty pockets and with hungry 
looks; 

Or else to Dublin to Tim Sullivan, 

To be a drawer or a waiting man ; 

Or else perhaps, some favourable chance 

By box and dice my fortune may advance. 

But shall this foreign Captain force from 
me 

My house, my land, my weirs, my fishery ? 

Was it for him, I these improvements 
made ? 

Must his long sword turn out my lab’ring 
spade ? 

Adieu, my dear abode!” 


MURROGHOH. 
“But stay, dear Owen! cosher here this 

night. 

Behold the rooks have now begun their 
flight ; 

The sheep and lambkins all around us 
bleat ; . 

The sun’s just down ; to travel is too late. 

Slaecan and scollops shall adorn my 
board,— 

Fit entertainment for a Kerry lord ; 

In egg-shells then we'll take our parting 
cup, 

Lie evs on rushes—with the sun get up.”” 


In the original there is a profusion 
of italics, which, in mercy to the com- 
positor, we have omitted. The whole 
piece is replete with allusions to the 
modes of life prevalent in the kingdom 
of Kerry 150 years ago. 

In the early part of last century 
flourished a schoolmaster, William 
Moffet by name, who did not die till 
he had perpetrated two doggrel pieces 
in the metre of J/udibras—one called 
the “sIrish Hudibras,” and the other 
* Bape sene-angeis, the latter 
being written for the express purpose 
of casting ridicule on the old Jacobite 
families of the country. It is as bit- 
ter as any of Swift’s bitter pieces, and 
more dirty if possible, but nearly des- 
titute of talent or poetic spirit. It 
is marked in Lowndes’ catalogue of 
books as first published in London in 
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1755. Our copy is badly printed on 
coarse papet by Thomas Wilkinson, 
on the corner of Cook-street, Dublin; 
but he does not condescend to tell in 
what year. Gullo (correctly Giolla, 
an attendant) makes a feast, which 
concludes with a brawl, the ladies of 
the party exhibiting such powers and 
abuses of language as would be the 
death of. a fishwoman. The boaster 
and coward of the story being hunted 
to the cowhouse, finds a black oxhide, 
returns, and as the devil, puts all to 
rout, and dire confusion ensues. Some 
of the best lines are quoted below. 
Countrymen of one book, when they 
can buy a copy, get the greater part of 
the poem by heart, as they do with 
the “ Battle of Aughrim.” From the 
lips of one of these repositories of 
stray literature we first made ac- 
quaintance with 


GILLO’S PEDIGREE. 

“In Western Isle, renowned for fogs, 
For Tories, and for great wolf dogs, 
For drawing hobbies by the tail, 
And threshing corn with fiery flail, 
And where in bowels of the ground 
There are great heaps of butter found, 
And where in leathern hairy boat, 
O’er threatening waves, bold mortals float, 
One Gillo lived, the son of Shane, 
Who was the son of Patrick Bane, 
Who was the son of Teigut the Tory, 
Who, to his great and endless glory, 
Out of a bush a shot let fly, 
And killed a man that passéd by, 
For which he was advanced high, 
Who was the son of Phelim Fad, 
Who on his hand six fingers had ; 
Could twist horse shoes, and at one meal 
With ease could eat the greatest veal. 
With’s head, instead of hammer, could 
Knock nail into a piece of wood; 
And with his teeth, without least pain, 
Could pull the nail from thence again.” 


Along with the reproach of fasten- 
ing the plough-traces to the tails of 
our horses in old times, we were ac- 
cused of setting fire to our loosened 
corn sheaves, and thus separating the 
grain without the trouble of thresh- 
ing. If we are belied, may our ca- 
lumniators be forgiven ! 

In the centre of the southern side 
of Stephen’s-green stands a noble 
building, with a large stone lion re- 
posing over the entrance, and finding 

is legs and tail encroached on by 
grass and weeds. Its fine halls and 
spacious apartments are now occupied 
by the students and professors of the 
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building known as the Catholic Uni- 
versity ; but while we were ruled by 
the Duke of Buckingham, and were 
so anxious that Prince George should 
enjoy an unfettered regency during 
the mental malady of his father, that 
mansion belonged to the great Buck 
Whalley, and witnessed many a noble 
feast and mad carouse. 

At last, when all the pleasures that 
could. be procured on Irish land were 
tried, and found to result in satiety 
and disgust, and his tailor and wine 
merchant began to disturb him, he 
resolved to seek new scenes of excite- 
ment, and made a wager that he 
would have a game of ball against 
the walls of Jerusalem. A bard who 
contributed toa collection of political 
squibs, entitled “ Both Sides of the 
Gutter” (1790, or thereabouts) thus 
sung the going forth of the expedi- 
tion :— 


WHALLEY’S EMBARKATION. 
TUNE—“ Rutland Gigg.” 


“One morning walking George’s Quay, 
A monstrous crowd stopped up the way, 
Who came to see a sight so rare— 

A sight that made all Dublin stare. 
Balloons, a vol. review, 
Ne’er gathered such a crew, 
As there did take their stand, 
This sight for to command. 


“ Buck Whalley lacking much some cash, 

And being used to cut a dash, 
He wagered full ten thousand pound, 
He'd visit soon the Holy Ground. 

In Loftus’s fine ship 

He said he'd take a trip, 

And Costello so famed, 

The captain then was named. 


“From Park-street down through College- 
green, 

This grand procession now was seen. 

The Boxing Chairmen first moved on 

To clear away the blackguard throng ; 
Then Whalley debonair 
Marched forward with his bear, 
And Lawlor too was there 
Which made Lord Naas to stare. 


‘* Says Lawlor, ‘Whalley, my dear friend, 

My sage advice to you I'll lend. 

As you this bet will win, no doubt, 

I'll show you how to lay it out ; 
And Moore, that dirty whelp, 
I’m sure will lend a help, 
With box and dice, my buck, 
We'll all have charming luck.’ 


“ Next Heydon in her vis-a-vis, 
With paint and ribbons, smile and glee ; 
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As aide-de-camp, close by her side, 
Long Bob the turkey-cock did ride; 
And Guilford’s Lord came next, 
Who seemed extremely vext, 
To see the Lady’s nob 
So very close to Bob. 


“Then came French valets two and two; 
By garlick you'd have smelt the crew ; 
And large as any Shetland hog, 

Came Watch, the black Newfoundland 
dog. 
A Swiss bore in the train, 
A baboon with a chain ; 
The striped post-chaise came by 
With Zara and with Fly. 


“Tn phaeton and six high reared, 

Dudley Loftus next appeared : 

A monkey perched was by his side, 

Which looked, for all the world, his bride. 
Poor Singleton in black 
Upon a dirty hack, 
With heavy heart moved on 
To see his friend begone. 


* And now behold upon the strand, 

This cargo for the Holy Land,— 

Bears, lap-dogs, monkeys, Frenchmen 

Bear-leaders, and dependants poor. 
Black Mark lounged in the crew, 
He’d nothing else to do: 
Peg Plunket on her horse 
Was surely there of course. 


“ His creditors, poor men, were there, 

And in their looks you’d see despair, 

For bailiffs he cared not a louse, 

Because you know ‘he’s in the House.’ 
Cuffe from the Barrack Board 
Swore by Great Temple Lord, 
This action to requite, 
Tom should be dubbed a knight. 


“The Boxing Bishop, and at his back, 
Jack Coffee, alias Paddy Whack. 
His Grace had.come, long may he live! 
His benediction for to give. 
He trod, though did not know, 
On Napper Tandy’s toe, 
Who lent his Grace a clout, 
And so they boxed it out. 


‘ Now all embarked, this motley crew 

Each minute lessened to the view ; 

And soon will plough the boisterous main, 

Wealth, honour, and renown to gain. 
Jerus'lem’s barren lands, 
And Egypt’s dreary a 
Like wandering pilgrim am, 
To bring much knowledge home, 


“ From Cork see Tom Fitzgerald steers, 
His boat now trimmed in its best geers, 
To give Beau Whalley an escort, 

And see him safely out of port. 
And in a fishing boat, 
Astern was Lundy Foot, 
With all his penny boys 
To make a roaring noise.” 
46* 
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The following piece is from the 
same collection, which includes squibs 
tending to promote very opposite ob- 
jects. A good many are written to 
ridicule the Members who were anxi- 
ous to invest the Prince with unre- 
stricted powers. In every page “‘ Rats” 
and “ Round Robins” are to be met, 
and the Lord Lieutenant, the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, comes in for 
much abuse. Grattan, Fitzgibbon, 
Sir Jonah Barrington, Flood, Castle- 
reagh, Pitt, and every public person- 
age of the period, sharein the plucking, 
the brave old king always excepted. 

There is no need of a key to the 
names of the “ Dogs ” in the piece. 


THE DOGS. 


“ Billy Pitt’s a cunning dog, and though 

he’s rather young, sir, 

Of all puppies in the land he’s the first at 
giving tongue, sir ; 

Buckingham’s a greedy dog full loth to 
quit his station, 

Provided he gets prey, then the devil 
take the nation! 

Bow, wow, wow! 


“ Edmund is a lank greyhound, and fond 

of giving bastings ; 

He lately raised the pack for to hunt 
down Warren Hastings. 

Sheridan’s a clever dog, who hunts with 
scent full keen, sir, 

And Lansdowne is a shuffling dog who 
fain would trim between, sir. 

Bow, wow, wow! 


“ Charley, though a Fox-dog, to his friends 
is thought a kind dog ; 

And North, once a famous dog, is now 

become a blind dog. 


° ° . . 
Bow, wow, wow! 


“ Abingdon’s a frothy dog, nor knows what 

his intent is, 

For ’tis, that, like his master, he’s scarcely 
compos mentis. 

Gordon is a Newgate dog, for the Kirk a 
steady watch-dog, 

Tho’ perhaps he stands alone, a disinter- 
ested Scotch dog. 


“ The Prince he is a noble dog as any in the 

land, sir, 

Though a vile pack of venal curs have 
bound him foot and hand, sir ; 

But his Irish friends, like loyal dogs, no 
fetters have inflicted, 

For the toast throughout Ierne is—‘ The 
Regent unrestricted.’ 

Bow, wow, wow !” 


Bow, wow, wow! 
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The subjoined jeu d’esprit on the 
probable effects of the Union by 
Counsellor Lysacht, is better known 
than several others of the pieces se- 
lected. The author was more distin- 
guished for his poetic abilities and 
convivial qualities than for his 
success at the Bar. He was the con- 
temporary and intimate of Curran, 
Sir Jonah ee, and the other 
champions of Irish independence, and 
was the author of “Donnybrook Fair,” 
“Kate of Garnyvilla,’ and sundry 
convivial and love songs. Several 
interesting particulars of his life may 
be found in Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
“Personal Memoirs.” 


EFFECTS OF THE UNION. 


“ How justly alarmed is each Dublin Cit, 
That he'll soon be transformed to a 
clown, sir! 
By a magical move of that Conjuror 
Pitt, 
The country is coming to town, sir. 


Chorus.—Give Pitt and Dundas and Jenky 
a glass; 
Who'd ride on John Bull, and 
make Paddy an ass. 


“ Thro’ Capel-street soon as you'll rurally 
range, 

You'll scarce recognise it the same 
street: 

Choice turnips shall grow in your Royal 

Exchange, 
Fine cabbages down along Dame- 
street. Chorus. 


“‘ Wild oats in the College won’t want to be 
tilled, 
And hemp in the Four Courts may 
thrive, sir; 
Your markets again shall with muttons 
be filled ; 
By St. Patrick, they'll graze there 
alive, sir. 


“In the Parliament House quite alive shall 
there be, 
All the vermin the land ever gathers ; 
Full of rooks as before, Daly’s club-house 
you'll see, 
But the pigeons won't 
feathers. 


have any 


“Our Custom House quay full of weeds— 
oh rare sport! 
But the minister’s 
elves, sir, 
Will give us free leave all our goods to 
export, 
When we've got none at home for 
ourselves, sir. 


minions—kind 
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“ Says an Alderman, ‘corn will soon grow 
in your shops ; 
This Union must work our enslave- 
ment.’ 
‘ That’s true,’ says the Sheriff, ‘for plenty 
of crops 
Already I’ve seen on the pavement’! 


“We brave loyal yeomen, dress’d gaily in 
red, 
This minister’s plan must elate us; 
And well may John Bull when he’s 
robbed us of bread, 
Call Ireland ‘ the land of potatoes.’” 
Give Pitt, &., &e. 


In “Croker’s Popular Songs of 
Ireland” Capel-street is made to con- 
nect the Castle with the College, and 
Dame-street finds its way northward 
from Essex Bridge. Daly’s Club 
House extended from Anglesea-street 
to Foster-place,—a building worth 
in its way of any European costinl 
The crops mentioned by the Sheriff, 
were the croppéd heads of the United 
Irishmen. 

Cotemporary with Lysacht and the 
other “ Monks of the Screw,” of whom 


“Pleasant Ned” was the laureate, 


flourished Counsellor Norcott, author 
of the “ Metropolis,’ the “Seven 
Thieves,” andthe “ Attorney’s Guide,” 
all very pungent and clever. These 
satires were published by Barlow, of 
Bolton-street, about 1804. Barlow 
was also the publisher of John Wil- 
son Croker’s “Familiar Epistles to 
Frederic Jones,” patentee of Crow- 
street Theatre. Shiel and Barrington 
have left some records of the melan- 
choly career of Norcott: 

In 1821 was published a thin 12mo, 
called the “Dublin Mail,” and com- 
posed in a spirit the reverse of 
friendly to his Majesty George IV. 
who had then hardly quitted our 
shores. The authorshipis notcertain ; 
but some persons of judgment are of 
opinion that Thomas Moore and 
Thomas Furlong could have thrown 
light on the matter if they had been 
so disposed. A scholar of T.C.D. is 
supposed to give to a student of the 
Middle Temple a description of 


KING GEORGE'S VISIT TO TRINITY COLLEGE. 


“Dear Bos—Like old Anacreon, 
That jolly, toping dog, 
I always write much better 
When I take a glass of grog. 
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“ Then here goes, for I’ve taken one, 
Or two, or three, or four, 
And drunk our jolly Irish King, 
Till we could drink no more. 


“‘ With us to-day he dined—that is, 
With all the wiggéd elves, 
For we, poor scholars, progged upon 
Short commons by ourselves. 


“* Yet Bob, we had our part, and so 
We did it well and frisky ; 
For every glass of wine they drank, 
We drank a glass of whiskey ; 


“Which, tho’ not’s good as wine, is very 
Far before October, 
For if we drank of that all night, 
I'd still be beastly sober. 


“ Of course you know old Jacky Barrett, 
Hat and wig also, 
The snuff upon his chin and cravat, 
Cuff and breeches too. 


‘“* He’s four feet and a little bit, 
His head as pumpkin big, 
And in the height, most folks allow 
Eight inches for his wig. 


“‘ Such was the man, all fixed upon 
The Monarch to address; 
Oh, would that thou wert bigger, Jack! 
Or that thy wig was less. 


“ For such a queer Vice-Chancellor 
Before a Royal eye, 
Ne’er stood in this or any other 
University. 


“ But what he wanted in his height, 
He well made up in knowledge ; 
For all that know him, know his head 
Is in itself a college. 


‘‘ The man of all for weighty lore, 
In nothing is he caret ; 
The learned Dominie Sampson was 
A fool to Jacky Barrett. 


“‘ The day of glorious days arrives, 
Spreads wide the bustling hum, 
Barrett is ready: Hark, behold! 
The mighty Monarch’s come. 


“ His gait is grave, his look profound ; 
The Monarch turns aside 
As if to sneeze, but oh! it was 
A tittering laugh to hide. 


“ This soon passed off, and Jack commenced 
His fine address to speak ; 

Some thought it would have been in Latin, 
Others thought in Greek. 


‘“‘ However as the worthy speaker 
Spoke it, so I send it; 
And for the sake of Barrett, Bob, 
I hope you'll comprehend it.” 


Here the speech intervenes. 
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“ Oh, had there been a sword within 
The reach of our good King, 
A dagger, or a carving knife, 
Or any pointed thing, 


**So much he pleased the Royal ear, 
That, sure as I’m a sinner, 
He would have been, delightful thought ! 
A knight before his dinner.” 


The Fellows show the King through 
the Museum, and 


‘¢ One showed a broken spur, another 
Showed a rusty nail, 
This showed a curious college rat, 
And that a fox’s tail. 


“ And ’twixt the showing and the speeching, 
It would have been as well, 
If just by way of change, the King 
Had heard the dinner bell.” 


At last dinner arrives, and they enter- 
tain the King with solid and learned 
conversation. 


* And so they did; the King declares, 
Who's not without discerning, 
That never did he get before 
So great a dose of learning. 


* And lest it should affect his brain, 
As too much learning may, 
He got up soberly at nine, 
And wisely went away. 


“T swear if he had dined with us, 
Poor Scholars, we'd have given 
Less learning, but, by George, he wouldn’t 
Have left before eleven.” 


A Maynooth professor once applied 
to the Vice-Provost for some instruc- 
tions in Hebrew, which Dr. Barrett 
willingly gave, especially as his pupil 
was very eager and very talented. 
When all the lessons were over, the 
grateful professor offered the highest 
sum he could afford by way of recom- 
pense for the knowledge he had ac- 
quired, but the teacher would not 
take a penny of it, alleging that he 
had enjoyed more pleasure in giving 
the lessons than the other in receiving 
them. For portrait and Memoir of 
Dr. Barrett, see Dublin University 
Magne, No. 105. 

Personal satire is occasionally less 
dangerous to its utterer than that 
of a general quality. A young Dr. 
M‘Donnell, resident in Limerick in 
1757, was imprudent enough to give 
his free poetic judgment on the 
society of his famous old city, and 
was obliged in consequence to decamp 
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at short notice. He settled after- 
wards in Chester, and succeeded in 
life by forswearing poetry, and con- 
fining himself to the composition of 
recipes. The lines were first given to 
the world entire in the Anthologia 
Hibernica for February, 1793. 


THE PRAISES OF LIMERICK. 


“ Oh what a dainty, sweet, charming town 
Limerick is! 
Where neither sly nor slippery, slim 
trick is. 
For true generosity, honour, fidelity, 
Limerick’s the town, never doubt it, I 
tell it you. 


“Your neighbours of Kerry, of Ennis, and 

Gallaway, 

Whose characters are justly taken by all 
away, 

Come hither among us! 
honest men of you, 

For in every respect one of us is worth 
ten of you. 


We'll make 


“Tho’ fame has given out that our shop- 

keepers have a cant, 

And in selling their goods they charge us 
extravagant ; 

Yet I, the other day, heard an honest 
man swear it,— 

He never charged more than his con- 
science could bear it. 


“ Our wives behind counters, not saucy nor 

slatterns are; 

For meekness, politeness, and goodness, 
they patterns are. 

It would do your heart good, on the mall 
where they walk at eve, 

To see them so dressy, so flirtish, so talka- 
tive.” 


Mr. John Lander, an eminent soli- 
citor in Cork, pitying the condition 
of Kinsale, in being left unpraised 
and unabused in lofty poetry, com- 
posed two rival ballads, mutually 
laudatory and abusive of that old sea- 
port and Mallow ; and had the satis- 
faction of seeing them printed as 
broadsides by Haly, of Hanover- 
street, Cork, and sung in streets and 
narrow lanes. Let not his self-com- 
placency be despised. To our own 
knowledge, a poet, essayist, and_bio- 
grapher among the van of Irish 
literati, once offered a ballad in 
manuscript to the great Catnatch of 
Cook-street, who rejected it with much 
contempt, though guaranteed to the 
amount of five shillings in copies to 
be purchased by the author. 

“ Faugh ! the poetry was too good, 
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and the wit not broad or coarse 
enough.” 


PRAISE AND DISPRAISE OF KINSALE. 


Pro.—* As shepherds and ploughmen in 
verses so clever, 
Have sung of their heath-cover- 
ed_ mountain or vale, 
Why not a poor fisherman try his 
endeavour, 
To sing of his own native town 
of Kinsale. 


“* For bathers of all sorts, we’ve hot 
baths and cold ones, 
And boxes for ladies, their 
charms to conceal: 
At all seasons, a skate you can 
have, where no ice is, 
Or a sinecure plaice you may 
get at Kinsale. 


“* We've a Royal Hotel fit for kings 
to repose in, 
Built and furnished in style by 
a brewer of ale, 
Where are soft arm-chairs after 
dinner to doze in, 
While lulled by the zephyrs that 
breathe o’er Kinsale. 
Con.—“ Dear Paddy, I got your poetic 
epistle, 
Along with the hake that you 
sent by the mail. 


“Tn all baits you're well skilled, you 
cod-dragging curmudgeon, 
To hook every fish from a sprat 
to a whale; 
But your lines shan’t catch me— 
by my sole I’m no gudgeon, 
To flounder or starve in the 
streets of Kinsale. 


“T know your design is as usual— 
sell fish, 
For catch what you will, 
old boy (T'll be bail), 
You'll jolt off to Cork your best 
hake and best shell fish, 
And leave barely a claw for the 
town of Kinsale. 


my 


“ Your bathers! och bathershin !— 
Paddy, no boasting ; 
Tis in Mallow our fair ones are 
hearty and hale ; 
Those that drink of our spa, need 
no boiling or roasting, 
Like the coddled old dabs that 
play cards in Kinsale.” 


Mallow, thus advantageously con- 
trasted with the seaport, was a fa- 
shionable place of resort during the 
summer months, for a good part of 
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last century. A moderately warm 
spring, approaching in quality the 
hot-well waters of Bristol, gushing 
from the bottom of a limestone rock, 
a long assembly room, nicely laid out 
walks, grottoes, cascades, and canals, 
and above all, fashion, drew a numer- 
ous assemblage thither annually in 
search of health or amusement. 

In the “ Ulster Miscellany,” 1753, 
appeared some humorous verses in 
praise of the institution, three of 
which are subjoined. The metre is 
that of the famous Ballyspellin Spa 
of Drs. Swift and Sheridan. 


A NEW BALLAD PN THE HOT WELLS AT 
MALLOW. 
“ All you that are both lean and bare, 
With scarce an ounce of tallow, 
To make your flesh look plump and fresh, 
Come, drink the springs at Mallow! 


“For all that you are bound to do, 
Is just to gape and swallow ; 
You'll find by that you'll rowl in fat, | 
Most gloriously at Mallow! 


“Or if love’s pain disturbs your brain, 
And makes your reason shallow, 
To shake it off, gulp down enough 
Of our hot springs at Mallow !” 


Human nature, especially Irish 
human nature, seldom endures heat 
as well as cold. However the hot 
springs affected the ladies (we are 
bound to believe that the result was 
of the most satisfactory character), 
they started the gentlemen on the 
most abandoned and vicious courses, 
as the laureate of the spa was obliged 
to acknowledge in his sprightly lay 
of the “ Rakes of Mallow.” 

The little town of Kenmare, on the 
bay of that name, once took it into 
its head that Lord Lansdowne did 
not so cherish it in his heart of hearts 
as he should. Hearing that he was 
coming down with Thomas Moore in 
his company in 1823, it endeavoured 
to excite his curiosity by a few extra- 
ordinary verses, some lines of which 
are subjoined :— 


THE PRAISES OF NEDDEEN. 


“Och! its there you will see both the 
hedgehog and whale, 
And the latter continually flapping his 
tail, 
Just to raise up a breeze for the fowls of 
the air, 
As the eagle, the jackass, or gosling so 
fair, 
While they sing round the cabins of 
darling Neddeen ! 
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“ Their stone houses all are weather-slated 
with mud, 
And the praties, and women, and whiskey 
is good, 
And the latter small hardware they 
call it—poteen. 
Small blame to them keeping no lamps 
there at night, 
Because of the girls whose eyes shows 
them light. 
You may talk of your lamps that is all 
lit with gas, 
Give me the black eye of a sweet colleen 
dhas, 
Such as light up the cabins of dar- 
ling Neddeen ! 


“There the geese run gbout through the 
midst of the street, 
Ready-roasted, inviting the people they 
meet 
To eat, lord an’ squire, cobbogue and 
spalpeen ; 
From the cows they get whiskey, the 
ganders give milk, 
An’ their best woollen blankets is all 
made of silk. 
Their purty young girls they never grow 
old, 
And the sun never set there, last winter, 
I'm told, 
But stay’d lighting the pipes of the 
boys of Neddeen.” 


The City of the Treaty Stone long 


smarted under the correction ad- 
ministered by Dr. MacDonnel, till 
at last a worthy son determined 
to rouse her from her sense of suf- 
fering by some stirring lay that 
should redound to her honour. A 
certain “‘ Owen Something or Other,” 
who kept a garden of pleasure in the 
suburbs, and by his spirits and good 
humour, and the crowds of his visit- 
ors, contrived to banish all care for 
the moment from the hearts of his 
patrons, furnished the occasion. Ge- 
rald Griffin gave a good picture in 
the “‘ Collegians” (with whose name 
some impudent folks have taken an 
unallowed liberty) of the doings of 
these heroes ; and the poet, nameless, 
to our sorrow, celebrated the glories 
of Owen’s garden, in other words, 
“ Garryowen.” 

The specimens that follow can 
hardly be said to be either satirical 
or humorous, except from exhibiting 
the absurd in more or less quantity. 
They were the productions of school- 
masters, whose chief object was to 
exhibit their knowledge of the Pan- 
theon. Many of them were probably 
well acquainted with Irish, but im- 
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perfectly with correct English. As 
the peasantry have been always dis- 
tinguished by a thirst for knowledge 
and a great aptitude for listening to 
and retaining the wild products of 
the imagination, the heathen gods 
and goddesses were long popular em- 
bellishments to their songs and stories. 
Sitting comfortably round winter fires, 
one merit of asong was that it should 
be pretty long, in order that the 
trouble of getting a fresh one sung 
might not occur too frequently in the 
course of the evening. Then the 
airs being generally good, the lonely 
labourer in the field, or the young 
girl spinning or carding, beguiled the 
long hours and the monotonous la- 
bour with the soothing melody, pay- 
ing little attention to the words, and 
probably admiring the language the 
more for not being very intelligible. 
The poet from whom the following 
verse is borrowed had no more simple 
mode of mentioning that two people 
met in a path than 


“Tt being the limitation of slow approxi- 
mation.” 


Space can be afforded only to the first 
verse of one of his chefs @ceuvre :— 


‘Ye Macedonian muses, ye bards of elocu- 
tion, 
With cheerfulness I hope you will at- 
tend ; 
Ye sub-celestial deities, ye nymphs of 
Mount Parnassus, 
Conjointly sympathise with a friend. 
Your noncupative eloquence incessantly 
resound, 
To praise a blooming seraphim whose 
equal can’t be found, 
Were I to circumnavigate this earthly 
globe all round, 
And she dwells in yon valley so green. 


It not being possible to find space 
for the “Colleen Rua” in full, the 
reader must be satisfied with a single 
verse—more’s the pity !— 


‘“‘ Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, 
Euterpe, Thalia, or Vanus bright, 
Or Helen fair beyond compare, 
Whom Paris stole from the Grecian 
sight ? 

* You lovely fair one you’ve me enslaved ; 
I’m inextricated by Cupid’s clue, 
Whose Gordian knots and insinuations 
Have deranged my ideas for you, Col- 

leen Rua.” 


Inthe “Buachal na Gruaga Downa” 
search is made through Europe, Asia, 
totterdam, the Holy Land, and the 
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burning desert of Arabia; and the 
hero is crowned with laurels, like 
Ciligis before O’ Mara. It is not easy 
to ascertain where the learned author 
found these two worthies. 


THE BUNCHEEN OF LUCHERO. 


“ As I roved for recreation down by a ver- 

dant river clear, 

Where pure transparent water included 
by sylvans, steer, 

The fields were spread with daisies, the 
fruit spontaneous seemed to grow, 

And the banks were decorated with vio- 
lets and green Luchero. 


“ ] there perambulated, speculating through 
each verdant grove, 
Seing quite felicitated where anglers do 
alternate rove : 
I spied a comely creature far fairer than 
the falling show, 
As she co-operated her violets and green 
Luchero. 


“JT gazed with admiration, contemplating 

the works of Jove: 

I thought she was Pandora, fair Helen, 
or the Queen of Love. 

Her notes when elevated, extirpated all 
my grief and woe, 

As she was regulating her violets and 
green Luchero. 


“ The radiance of her beauty so well suited 

her majestic air, 

I thought it too audacious or precarious 
to approach the fair. 

Her hair it being long and rare, which 
doth profusely seem to grow, 

And her frame full in proportion to her 
violets and green Luchero.” 


Luchero is a corruption of Luachra, 
“rushes.” This seems a bad imita- 
tion of some Irish ballad. In Jrish 
quatrains the first and third lines 
seem to have no relation, but the 
second and fourth lines rhyme, either 
by the consonantal or vowel sounds. 
The alliteration in Irish poetry is imi- 
tated in such ballads as the above, 
and is always made the most of by 
the singers. 


THE BIRD ALONE. 


‘All you that are in pain now complain 
here along with me, 
For I am quite uneasy and crazy, as you 
may see. 
There's not the least occasion or reason 
for to make known, 
But if my darling leaves me, for ever I 
will live alone. 
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“God be with old times, when I used to 

rove out at night, ¢ 

Down by yon shady grove for to gaze on 
my heart’s delight. 

Her clear and sparkling eyes do outshine 
both the stars and moon, 

Her cheeks are like the roses that blows 
in the month of June. 


“Sly Cupid, the enslaver, wounded ladies 

of high degree ; 

When he heard of this fair maid, he went 
to gaze on her privately. 

The glances of this fair one soon wounded 
him to the heart ; 

‘ Ah!’ then said cunning Cupid, ‘ severely 
I feel the smart.’ 


“My love’s a virgin pure, I’m sure from 

her infancy ; 

Her modesty secures all caresses of chas- 
tity. 

She is a darling maid, and her equal 
scarce to be seen; 

If I can’t gain her favour for ever Ill 
live in pain. 


“ Now I will take my pen, and pen down 
my true love's praise, 
Like copperplate I'll write what belongs 
to the charming maid. 
There's none can comprehend the heart 
of a dying swain: 
And if my love don’t mend, my end is 
the silent grave.” 


Notwithstanding the absurdity of 
this ballad in construction and senti- 
ment, there were few so popular in 
country assemblies in consequence of 
the fine air and the assonant syllables 


so frequent through the lines. The 
“Colleen Rua” (red-haired girl), 
“ Bouchal na Gruaga Downa” (boy 
with the brown hair), and “ Sheela 
na Guira” far surpass these speci- 
mens in heathen lore, long words and 
long-winded speeches, but are better 
known. 

A few examples of domestic satire 
now to be given will show more abi- 
lity than the high-flown attempts at 
profane literature, and the abuse of 
long words distinguishing those just 
quoted. They are chiefly translations 
from the Irish, the original poets 
having in view certain objects, and 
not calling on heathen god, goddess, 
or word of nine syllables, to help 
out their design. 
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THE SHANDUTNE.* 
“O% pretty young girls, my ways never 
follow ; 
Don’t take an old rogue with jaws 
toothless and hollow, 
Who in bed by your side, than hard iron 
is colder, 
And rough as the oak root, and tougher, 
and older. 
Oh ro, my shanduine! little I care 
for you; 
Oh ro, my shanduine! black’s my 
despair for you! 
You bitter old thief, I’m as mad as a 
hare for you, 
So crusty, so jealous, a miser, and 
scold | 


“The match-making sogartht met me on 
the high way, 
Advised me to marry, and said it was my 
way ; 
He cared not a thraneen when paid for 
his labours ; 
He made me the jest of the boys and the 
naybours. 
Oh ro, &e. 


“T ne’er can walk out but he’s stuck close 
behind me; 
I'm ne'er out of sight but he’s anxious to 
find me. 
At the dance he’s afraid of whoever be- 
speak me; 
He’s afraid that the crows or the foxes 
will take me. 
Oh ro, &e. 


“Tf I had a stout coppaleen under my idol, 
A stirrup of straw and a good hempen 
bridle, 
I'd gallop him into a bog-hole so cozy, 
I'd not crooken a finger to rescue my 
Mosey. 
Oh ro, &e. 


“And when he was drowned, from the 
bog-hole I'd take him, 
And with a sad face, faith it’s joyful I'd 
wake him ; 
With tobacco and whiskey, to make the 
boys funny, 
Oh wouldn’t I put the wind under his 
money ! 
Oh ro, &e. 
It’s then I'd be single and wed a 
young man. 


“But oh, in the dead of the night! did 
you watch there 
His thin ashy hair, and his head on the 
natch} there? 


* Old man. 
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The blaze of the rush lighting up every 
wrinkle 

In his old withered cheeks, while his 
ferret eyes twinkle, 

And he sucking the pipe; well I'll do 
my endeavour, 

But girls machree! he'll be living for 
ever. 

Oh ro, &e. 


The following is a fair contrast to 
the preceding :— 


THE POOR MAN’S LABOUR'S NEVER DONE. 


“T married a wife for to sit by me, which 

makes me sorely to repent; 

Matches they say are made in Heaven, 
but mine was for a penance sent. 

I soon became a servant to her, to milk 
her kine and black her shoes; 

For women’s ways they must have plea- 
sure, and the poor man’s labour's never 
done. 


“ The very first year that we were married, 

she gave to me a pretty babe; 

She sat me down to rock its cradle, and 
give it cordial when it waked; 

Oh! if it cried, it’s she would scold, and 
if it bawled, I'd run away; 

For women’s ways they must have plea- 
sure, and the poor man’s labour’s never 
done. 


“So all young men about to marry, be sure 

to choose a loving wife, 

And do not marry my wife’s sister, or she 
will plague you all your life; 

Do not marry her mother’s daughter, or 
she will plague your heart full sore; 

Take from me my wife and welcome, and 
then my care and trouble’s o’er.” 


Another contains the subjoined re- 
ference to the Knights of the Needle:— 


“Do not slight the tailors; they’re of an 

ancient trade: 

Adam was the first man, in Paradise was 
made; 

A green fig apron he put on, and that was 
very fine, 

And ever since the tailors most beautiful 
do shine. 


“Tf you were to see the tailor, love, and 
that the longest day, 

You'd think he was some foreigner whose 
limbs were shot away. 


t Priest. 


t Side of the bed farther from the wall. 
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Like a frog on a beetling stone he sits 
the longest day, 

While the weaver he goes spruce and fine 
among the ladies gay. 

Like a frog on a beetling stone he sits 
the longest day, 

And he'll give you an iron goose to eat 
instead of drinking tay.” 


The following instance of individual 
satire arose from its composer, a very 
lazy tailor of the Duffrey, being refused 
permission by a great man’s bailiff to 
carry home turf from a bog under his 
charge without paying the usual fee, 
a very trifling one. The poet, Peter 
by name, was more conversant with 
Irish than English, hence the latitude 
in the rhymes. He took the oppor- 


tunity, while venting his spleen on 
the gentleman, called “Jones,” to laud 
the Colclough of Duffrey Hall, the po- 
pular representative at the time, of a 
very popular Wexford family. 


SQUIRE JONES AND SQUIRE COLCLOUGH. 


“Good people, and you Nine Muses, give 

me your attention, 

While I sing of a Nagur that keeps us in 
subjection. 

Tho’ he dresses like a paycock, the quality 
of the county 

Looks down on him with scorn, for they're 
gentle folks of bounty. 


“Let him compare his bogs and heaths to 

the woods of Moghirry, 

Where the bugles wor a soundin’ an’ the 
huntsman a runnin’. 

He thinks himself quite grand when he 
kills a black-nosed sheep, 

While three ox-beefs are slaughtered in 
Mochiirry every week. 


“ No, but when he'll go to Dublin to finish 

the ould law shuit, 

He'll put into his budget, his ends and 
his awls; 

He'll lay ‘em on his back, an’ carry ’em 
very sausty, 

He'll step into his bulk, an’ folly his oul’ 
callin’. 


“This Jones of Derrysalach is a monkey- 

faced rascal ; 

He’s swarthy in the face, an admirable 
yalla. 

Not so by Adam Colclough, he’s both 
white and red, 

He’s handsome in his clothes, and much 
handsomer in bed. 


“Tf you go to Derrysalach, an’ stay but 
half a day, 
You'll surely have a belly-ache before 
you come away ; 
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But go to Moghirry in the beginning o’ 
the week, 7 

You'll get beer, ale, and brandy, till Sa- 
turday night. 


‘“* Now let our Duffrey haroes and yellow 

bellies all, 

For ever bate the Wicklow boys at hurly 
an’ foot-ball! 

May Jones of Derrysalach be banished over 
say, 

And Colclough reign at Duffrey Hall, for 
ever an’ a day!” 


The Wexford men are all “yellow 
bellies” since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Ina hurling match, which 
they played and won in her presence, 
they wore sashes of yellow silk; and 
the queen is said to have rapped out 
an oath, that these “yellow bellies” 
were the finest fellows that everplayed 
before her. Their descendants would 
not resign the nickname for a trifle. 
Wexford emigrants toSt. John’s, New- 
foundland, have given to their “local 
habitation” in that city, the “name” 
of “ Yellow-belly Corner.” 

It would be easy to find a pleasanter 
literary occupation than the collection 
of satirical effusions. A continuance of 
the exercise would conduce as little to 
a healthy frame of mind, as draughts 
of vinegar to the health of the body. 
However, in most of the pieces here 
brought forward, the annoyance given 
tothe parties attacked resembled more 
the bizarre effects of a violent tickling, 
or the sharp but passing pain of a 
needle prick, than the anguish caused 
by striving to free the flesh from a 
rusty barb. 

Fenunt or not, it is our province 
to preserve the memory of the past 
literary monuments of the country, 
even though some of them are not of 
a pleasing or ennobling character. To 
those who show up the superiority of 
the ballads and songs of Scotland, we 
recommend inspection of our fine col- 
lections made of late years, by Duffy, 
MacCarthy, Barry, Lover and Ken- 
eally (Hdward Hayes). If they choose 
to dwell on the unsound spots in our 
ballad literature, exhibited in such pro- 
ductions as the “Cottage Maid” and 
others of that worthless class, of which 
one or two specimens have been here 
siven, let them explore among the old 

ooks of ballads, and the current min- 
strelsy of Scotland for the last cen- 
tury, and remark the amount of rub- 
bish they will discover. These dread- 
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ful lyrics, so popular from fifty to 
eighty years since, in which Vanus 
and Diana, and nine-syllabled words 
figured to such extent, are no longer 
remembered, and the old books of 
ballads, each sheet consisting of eight 
yages, 12mo, can seldom be met with. 
Rarely can an Irish Jonathan Old- 
buck regale himself with their coarse 
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paper, bad spelling, abuse of capitals, 
dreadful wood-cuts, and occasional in- 
decency. Those who take an interest 
in the subject will find abundant 
sources from which to obtain sup- 
plies. The specimens here exhibited 
are mere indices of the wealth left by 
our predecessors in the field of social, 
local, and national satire and humour. 





THE STORY OF THE FIRST EARL OF TYRONE, FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


SITUATED at the western extremity 
of Europe, isolated from the rest of 
the eon. unconquered, almost un- 
mixed, and unaffected by the concus- 
sions of the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, the Irish clans preserved several 
primeval institutions,—among which 
were the elected officers, who, as 
patriarchal chiefs of tribes, were in- 
vested with the titles of seniors and 
kings. One of the most remarkable 
of this antique class of rulers is the 
hero of this historic memoir, Sir Co- 
nan O'Neill, knight, styled Backagh, 
or the Lame, and entitled 0’ Neil- 
more, or the Great O’ Neill—a distin- 
guished personage, who governed the 
greatest of our Gaelic clans from 1519 
to 1559, a space of forty years, ex- 
tending from near the beginning of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign till Eliza- 
beth’s accession. For practical ol 
poses, Lame Con, assome called him, 
was as much sovereign of Ulster as 
bluff Harry was monarch of England. 
Politically considered, he was a po- 
tentate, being so deemed in Dublin, 
London, Edinburgh, Paris, Madrid, 
and Rome; yet “Con the Halting,” 
as his native name and soubriquet are 
translated by Lord Burghley, was 
little remarkable for any qualities, 
mental or personal, and is only no- 
ticeable because during those forty 
years he was the political Moses of 
the Tyrone Irish, having led them, 
with a mind as lame and unstable as 
his body, through their actual and 
moral wildernesses. As their Head, 
and such is the literal meaning of the 
Celtic ceinn, French chef, and Orien- 
tal khan,—or under the loved name 
of O’Newllmore, their grand signior, 
this king of nomadic herdsmen took 
their lead in peace and war; and his 
durable achievement is, that he ac- 
complished somewhat in inducing 


. 


them to depart from their barbarous 
customs, and pass into adoption of 
civilized laws. He himself was gladly 
transformed from an independent 
prince into a vassal earl; and though 
the regal authority that created him a 
peer failed to make a new loyal lord 
out of an old rebel king, the fault 
probably lay less in himself than in 
circumstances he could not control. 
If, as is acknowledged, the claim of 
an individual to historic or biographic 
notice depends on the degree to which 
he influenced his times and country, 
the man whose story we are about to 
give is entitled to have it told. 

We shall, in telling it, draw mostly 
from manuscript sources, and hope to 
increase whatever interest may attach 
to this simple narrative by describing 
the curious state of the country in his 
time. 

Of the European extraction of the 
northern Irish, whose earlier origin 
is indubitably Asiatic, we venture to 
propound that it seems to have gene- 
rally been British or Pictish, by at 
least the maternal side; and indeed 
the names of their chiefs, Art, Con, 
and Muriertagh, remind us of the half- 
fabulous Arthur, King of Cornwall, 
and of Conan Meriodoc, the famed 
sovereign of Armorican Gaul. The 
ruling race, however, appears to have 
received a strong infusion of Gothic 
or Scandinavian blood. 

Some old families have, like most 
nations, their mythical beginnings, 
grounded on marvellous, and there- 
fore memorable traditions. A sin- 
gular fable of this sort accounts both 
for the coming of the O’Neills into 
Ireland and for their heraldic badge, 
the Bloody Hand. According to the 
legend, as the galley, bearing the ad- 
venturous sea-king who founded the 
line of O'Neill, neared the shore of 
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Ulster, he exclaimed that he would 
be the first to take possession, and, 
suiting the action to the word, se- 
vered his right hand from his arm, 
and cast it on the shore! There were 
few, probably, either among his com- 
rades at sea, or among the aborigines 
on land, hardy enough and ready to 
contest whatever share of the soil 
was claimed by an invader of this 
determined spirit. Whether the tra- 
dition be true or false, his descen- 
dants seem to have considered se 
non é@ vero, & bene trovato, for they 
ever assembled faithfully to their 
slogan of Lauv deargh abo, that is to 
say, or shout, “ For the Red Hand!” 
They thus retained in memory his 
title-deed of entry into possession of 
their country, an act sealed with so 
unique a sign-manual—a strange 
planting, not of a foot or of a flag, but 
of a bloody, grasping human palm. 
Certainly this fierce clan assumed 
the red right hand as the emblem of 
their race and rights; and some ima- 
ginative bard may have invented that 
mythic legend in explanation of this 
symbol’s origin. Ages afterwards, b 


an extraordinary revolution, this well- 
known cognizance was adopted as 
the badge of the hereditary order of 
knights-baronets, which was created 


for the purpose of wresting Ulster 
from the O'Neills. 

Nial of the Nine Hostages is the 
first of the line who can stand the 
test of historic truth. He flourished 
in the fifth century, and is believed 
to be the Scotic king of whom the 
poet Claudian speaks as having led 
incursions of sea-borne galleys from 
the Irish coast to British shores. In 
the tenth century, his royal represen- 
tative resided in the cyclopean fort 
of Aileach, a wonderful stone struc- 
ture on a hill in Ennishowen. 

From the stone fort in Ennishowen, 
in the year 946, Muriertagh, King of 
the North, led forth, in mid-winter, 
a chosen band of one thousand war- 
riors, to make the military circuit of 
Treland, which is truthfully and 
curiously described in verse by an 
attendant bard.* In this trustworthy 
poem, narrating the exploit of “ Mu- 
riertagh of the Mantles of Hides” — 
for so he was named from having 
provided untanned leather cloaks for 
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his men on their winter excursion— 
we read of the tears shed by “the 
fair-haired women of Aileach” when 
their young king and his’ troop left 
them for the perilous expedition; 
then how a Danish damsel, in the 
foreign town of Dublin, which he be- 
sieged, became enamoured of him; 
and how, on the return of the band 
in triumph, bringing hostages and 
plunder, the floor of the fort was 
strewn with rushes, and an immense 
feast of pork, beef, curds, and cheer- 
ing mead was set before the hungry 
warriors. 

At the epoch of Strongbow’s inva- 
sion, the race of Eoghan were able to 
bring thrice one thousand men into 
the field, since this is the number 
stated in the contemporary Norman 
poem as having joined an attack on 
the newly-erected fortress of Trim :— 


“De Kinelogin, O’Nel le reis, 
Od sei menad trei mil Yrreis.” 


In translation :— 


“ Of Kinel-Eoghan, O'Neill, the king, 
With him led three thousand Irish.” 


About the close of the thirteenth 
century, this numerous horde sepa- 
rated into two tribes; the main stem 
remaining in Tyr-Eoghan, while the 
minor sept, a weak branch which had 
sprung from Aodh Buidhe,i.e., Hugh 
Buoy, or the Yellow, established itself 
to the east of the great lake called 
Lough Neagh, in the country subse- 
quently named Clanaboy, or of the 
children of Yellow Hugh. The entire 
tribe had, in 1260, sustained a severe 
defeat, with the loss of their king, 
Brian, and three hundred and fifty- 
two men, in the street of Down, at 
the hands of the viceroy, De Longes- 
pée. The fall of that famed leader is 
sung in mournful verse by one of his 
bards, who thus contrasts the civil- 
ized advantages of the victors over 
his simple swordsmen :— 


“The foreigners from London, 
The hosts from Waterford, 
Came in a bright green body thither, 
In gold and iron armour. 
Unequal they engaged in the battle 
The foreigners and the Gael ; 
Mere linen shirts on the race of Conn, 
But the foreigners one mass of iron.” 


* Tracts of the Irish Arch. Soc., Vol. I. 














Such, indeed, was only part of the 
disadvantages under which, until after 
the era of this memoir, the Irish de- 
fended thémselves against the Eng- 
lish, opposing their bodies, covered 
only with the light fabric made from 
flax, to the sharp spears and mail 
panoply of the invaders. But this 
material deficiency was the least of 
their weakness, which lay morally in 
the fact that the clan system did not 
permit of a national combination 
strong enough to cope with the pha- 
lanx of a feudal force. 

Even without external aid, the 
Anglo-Normans of the colony, planted 
in Eastern Ulster by Sir John de 
Courcy, long held their ground against 
the undisciplined clansmen who 
sometimes assailed them under the 
banner of the bloody hand, and were 
well able to keep such mountain- 
eers and woodsmen in check so 
long as Richard Burgh, commonly 
called the Red Earl of Ulster, the 
most powerful of the king’s peers, 
dwelt in the earldom whence he took 
his title. According to an old manu- 
script,* this great nobleman “was lord 
in demesne and service, for the more 
part, from Slienaghtin to Ballyshan- 
non, which,” says this old authority, 
“ds the Neils land; and from Nor- 
bruck, by the seasyde, to.Balmaskan- 
lan, by Dundalk.” Here we see not 
only the extent of the region inhabited 
by the Kinel-Eoghan, ‘but the fact 
that the Red Hand rendered service 
tothe Red Earl. So long, indeed, as 
those colonists, the Mandevilles, Lo- 
gans, Savages, Russells, Bysetts, and 
the rest, possessed a feudal head, the 
English interest was in the ascend- 
ant in the North. 

Donnell O'Neill, son of the slain 
hero, Brian, was prevented from suc- 
ceeding to the chieftaincy by the Earl 
of Ulster, who nominated the leader 
of the semi-loyal clan, Hugh Buoy, 
to be O'Neill. However, the nominee 
was soon slain, and then Donnell’s 
title was acknowledged by Edward IL, 
who invited him to join the wars in 
Scotland as “dux Hibernicorum de 
Tyrowen,” a designation showing his 
actual rank as duke or leader of his 
people. There is no evidence that he 
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accepted the invitation ; but, on the 
contrary, he emulated his father’s 
patriotism, being the first of his race 
who, scorning to render a yearly tri- 
bute of eight hundred cows, which 
his predecessors had paid the Earls of 
Ulster, successfully resisted the yoke 
of conquest.t He took the lead 
among the native chiefs in inviting 
the Bruces to come over and at- 
tempt the expulsion of the English, 
and in addressing the historic, forcible 
appeal of 1318, to Pope John XXIL., 
which sets forth the cruel wrongs his 
countrymen sustained. This memo- 
rable remonstrance represents the 
English invaders as having gradually 
usurped the fairest portion of the 
island, while the rightful proprietors 
were driven to the bogs and moun- 
tains, and, even there, were compelled 
to fight for some dreary spot upon 
which to exist, but which the arro- 
gance of the stranger would not allow 
them to call their own. 

In this remarkable document he 
styles himself “ Rex Ultonis, ac to- 
tius Hiberniz hereditario jure verus 
heeres,” assuming to be king of the 
land of Ulster (whereas he was no 
more than seigneur of a sept), ar- 
rogating a claim to be monarch of 
the whole island ; thus revealing his 
ambition, though unable to enforce his 
pretended rights by an adequate 
remedy. After the fall of Edward 
Bruce in battle, near Dundalk, a con- 
test for supremacy raged between 
this Donnell and the head of the 
rival sept, and ended in both chiefs 
being given the coveted, authoritative 
title of O’Neill with all the solemni- 
ties of the inaugural ceremony ; but 
in the course of time, the irons 
chief was styled O’ Nellmore, while 
the ruler of the other sept was merely 
called Mac-I-Neill-Buoy (the son of 
Yellow Hugh O'Neill), and had to 
pay a rent of £100 a-year to the Earl 
of Ulster for the wood of Kilultagh, 
in which he and his outlaws dwelt.t 

The colonist power had received a 
mortal blow by the invasion of Ed- 
ward Bruce and his royal brother, 
who had hoped to aid the Irish in 
fighting a battle of Bannockburn in 
this country, and whose incursions 


¢ ‘Ulster Journal of Archaeology,” III., 15 c. 


t “Book of Howth,” Carew MS, 623, p. 174. 
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had poured like streams of lava over 
the land, reducing its wealth to ashes. 
Henceforward the English interest 
declined in the province, and was, in 
proportion, superseded by the rising 
ower of the “children of Hugh the 
ellow,” which reached its culmina- 
tion after the wars of York and Lan- 
caster drew the best blood of the 
Anglo-Irish chivalry away. 

In 1394, on the appearance of 
Richard IL, at the head of a splendid 
army, O’ Neill and his vassals met the 
king at Drogheda, and there swore 
fealty, laying aside their girdles, 
skeins, and caps, and then kneeling 
at his feet—an ephemeral homage, 
because thg act of an elected chief 
was not binding on his successor. 

Approaching our hero’s time, we 
must enter into the story of his pre- 
decessors, in order to cast light on his 
position. 

Irish political institutions are not 
merely the oldest, but the most ex- 
tended in the world ; the patriarchal 
rule—including the authority of the 
senior brother to govern—the social 
system recorded in the Book of Genesis, 
having prevailed from the Himalayas 
to the Atlantic, and being found by 
Du Chaillu to form the policy of 
Equatorial African tribes. One of 
the legal provisions of the constitu- 
tion of a Celtic king was that he 
might be deposed whenever he be- 
came incapacitated by age or infirmi- 
ties—a a proviso when might 
gave right, and a ruler lived more at 
war than in peace. Accordingly, in 
1455, Owen, the O’Neillmore, was 
deposed by his own son, Henry; and, 
subsequently, the Primate, with some 
of the chiefs and vassals of the clan, 
assembled at Tullahoge, where their 
kings were inaugurated, and there 
installed the deposer according to 
lawful forms.* Prior to this cere- 
mony an unusual scene had occurred 
in the hall of the eres resi- 
dence in Armagh Abbey. Here, on 
the 4th August, young Henry ap- 
peared, attended by his paeene fol- 
an before an assembly of clerics 
and laics, when it being explained 
that his father’s bodily strength 
failed, ‘so that a successor to his 
care and lordship was requisite,” this, 
his eldest son, being chief-elect of 
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his nation, requested the Primate, 
who, it observed, was English 
born, to confirm him in the lordship, 
which the Prelate did, “believing 
him to be a good man, and useful for 
his church and for the people of 
Ulster.” On the 14th November, the 
Primate entered into a contract with 
the new chieftaiy, by which the latter 
was to levy the archiepiscopal rents, 
for the consideration of an annual 
stipend, to be received in hard cash, 
together with a certain quantity of 
superfine broad-cloth to make tunics 
for himself and his wife. O'Neill 
was also to preserve the liberties of 
the church, and not to impose slavery 
on the clergy or their tenants. As 
the temporal power, he was, in fact, 
the best agent for the collection of 
ecclesiastical dues. His wife added 
to his potency, being sister of Gerald, 
eighth Earl of Kildare ; but he is not 
renowned for any exploit. 

A glance through the native annals 
of this dark century now and then 
reveals the figure of the king of the 
Kinel-Eoghan engaged in one or other 
of these two objects ; first, the endea- 
vour by means of fire and sword, to 
reclaim his insubordinate vassal on 
the east, the Lord of Clanaboy, when- 
ever this chief coquetted with Dublin 
Castle ; secondly, the attempt to sub- 
due his other cousin on the west, the 
Lord of Tyrconnel, whenever this 
chief refused to conform to claims 
arising from a presumption that 
O’Neill was descended from a senior 
brother of O’Donnell’s ancestor, a 
plea on which the former deemed 
himself entitled to certain seigniories. 
The biggest bones of contention be- 
tween these representatives of two 
brothers were the questions as to 
seniority or supremacy, and as to the 
right to Lifford Castle and its lands, 
The first dispute was the origin of 
an old and bloody feud between the 
Kinels-Eoghan and Connell. The 
sanguinary action fought in 1491 be- 
tween Con-more O’Neill and O’Don- 
nell arose from the former’s curt 
protocol, demanding chief rent in the 
most laconic of ultimatums :—Cuwir 
chugam no chiss no muna g-cuir- 
thear —— “Send me my rent, or if 
you don’t ——!” To which the re- 
spondent as curtly replied :—Nil cios 


* « Annals of the Four Masters.” 
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agad arm, agus da m-beidh —— 
“T owe you no rent, and if I did——!” 

Thanistry, or succession to the 
two offices of king and his thanist 
or successor elect, was the institution 
most productive of domestic war ; but 
as an explanation of the workings of 
this faction-fraught law would de- 
mand a treatise, we yuust be content 
with an occasional réference. As has 
been shown, one point in this code of 
succession, the instance of a son de- 
posing his superannuated father, was 
carried in a peaceable manner: but 
this royal house was continually torn 
by the fiercest of all feuds, a family 
one, in contest for supremacy. The 
theory of thanistry has been much 
found fault with by English writers, 
in forgetfulness that the practice of 
its principles, which are suitable to a 
warlike age, was rife in their country 
in the times under view,- when, as 
also in this country, there was no 
absolute law of succession to the 
throne: the claim of a daughter be- 
ing uncertain, and that of a son, if a 
minor, yielding, as in the case of 
Edward V. to avigorous uncle ; and as 
when, previously, the aged and imbe- 
cile Henry VI. was deposed, and the 
Earl of Warwick made and unmade 
monarchs as he listed. 

Whatever the Irish laws and cus- 
toms were, the Irish clans preferred 
them to English usage, were slow in 
turning from thanistry to either pri- 
mogenitural male or female succes- 
sion, and very tardy in exchanging 
their special hold of the land for for- 
eign feudal tenure, which, in their 
minds, was full of peril. By their 
code, they were heirs in common of 
the usufruct of their clan-country, 
and indefeasibly so, save by the sword 
of a conqueror, since, knowing no lord 
of the fee, their property was not liable 
to forfeiture for treason. On the other 
hand, should their king become sub- 
ject to the crown of England, he 
would obtain a patent grant of here- 
ditary estate in their lands, and turn 
them into mere tenants at will, com- 
pelled to work for their subsistence, 
andtopayrent. Should theverdict of 
a Saxon jury find him guilty of trea- 
son, his estate would be forfeited, 
and probably granted to a stranger. 
Again, if escaping this danger, he 
had no issue but a daughter, her 
hand, as that of a ward of the crown, 
would be either given or sold to 
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some Sassenach courtier, and then 
all the ills of absenteeism would 
fall upon them. Arguing thus, they 
acted on their proverb, that “ stronger 
than the chief are the vassals,” by 
very reasonably resisting their gov- 
ernor whenever he proposed to be- 
come converted from an elected depos- 
able office-holder over a tribe into a 
feudal owner of an hereditary estate. 

A vast deal of mistaken sentimen- 
tality has been expended on the sup- 
posed fact that the Irish people could 
not obtain an extension of English 
law to them, which they are supposed 
to have ardently desired. The very 
contrary is the case, for the great 
grievance of the Anglo-Jrish was, 
that their neighbours, the chiefs of 
clans and their subjects, would not 
answer the King of England’s writ, 
nor obey his laws. It was useless to 
naturalize a chieftain by act of Par- 
liament, if he could not force his vas- 
sals to act otherwise than as aliens to 
Dublin law. By considering a legal 
case in point, we shall perceive where 
the rub lay between this law and our 
Tyrone Gael. In peaceable days, a 
Dundalk wine-merchant would freely 
barter a butt of wine with a mountain 
dhuine-vassal, on promise of being 
= in fat cows: yet when the kine 
ecame due, how was he to recover 
the debt? If war had broken out, 
the bailiff, who boldly visited the 
debtor, was jeeringly told to take the 
cows if he could find them, and if not 
made to eat the King’s writ, saw that 
the people of those parts had no fear 
of His Majesty before their eyes. 

As there was no hope that the Irish 
would become obedient to any Eng- 
lish laws until they were rendered 
subject to the entire code, the aboli- 
tion of their titles to rank, power, 
and land, and the substitution of 
feudal deduction of title from the 
crown of England, became the prime 
ore object of Henry VIII. and 
1is successors as regarded the Irish 
chieftains. 

In estimating the causes that re- 
tarded progress towards civilization 
among the Ulster Gael, while giving 
rominence to the operation of the 
aw by which succession to power 
and property was regulated, we must 
recollect that it was part of their 
policy to possess little which could 
either tempt or maintain an invad- 
ing army, and that they, therefore, in 
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the phrase of the day, “devised to be 
in misery.” Wherever the soil was 
fertile the conqueror had intruded, 
and nothing would remain for the 
natives, unless they could hold what 
land was left with them in a condi- 
tion of barrenness. Therefore, to keep 
their country in this state was the 
peculiar system recommended to them 
in the last counselling words of the 
experienced ruler, Conan-more, who, 
on his death-bed, laid a ban on any 
of his posterity who should learn to 
speak English, or build a house, or 
sow wheat, declaring that to converse 
with Englishmen would surely bring 
confusion and conquest ; that for 
an Irishman to build was but for the 
crow to make a nest to be beaten out 
of it by the hawk; while the 
wheat would be seized and fed on by 
the foreigners. And so, with his latest 
breath, he 


“ Vow'd his race 
For ever to the fight and chase, 
And cursed him, of his lineage born, 
Should sheathe the sword to reap the corn ; 
Or leave the mountain and the wold, 
To shroud himself in castled hold.”— 
LOKEBY. 


Such being the will of Con the Great 

-such the testamentary directions to 
his sons of a chief who, while he 
had battled for the divided lordship 
of Tyrone, had fully experienced the 
dangers of foreign enmity, it is not 
surprising that his sons followed his 
example, and kept their patrimony 
desolate, in the hope of excluding 
foreigners, though they themselves 
could not enjoy the land peaceably. 

The first notice of our hero, Con 
Backagh, is by the annalist “ Four 
Masters,” who record that, in 1509, 
he and his brother—who had, nine 
years previously, murdered the reign- 
ing chief, their uncle—rose against 
the ruler of half the divided territory, 
namely, Donnell, and took his castle 
of Dungannon, which they then 
placed in the hands of the viceroy, 
their grandfather, the old Earl of 
Kildare, who demolished it. Soon 
afterwards, Donnell died ; and the 
following words, by which the annal- 
ists characterize Pig show us the 
character of*his age and country, for 
they describe him as “A man who, 
of all the Irish chieftains, had de- 
stroyed most men, and about whom 
the most had been destroyed, who 
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had carried on the most war, and 
committed most depredations in con- 
tending for the lordship, until he 
finally gained it.” 

In the place of this fierce warrior, 
one Art, a distant scion of the tribe, 
was inaugurated. This chief, who is 
described as an intelligent, powerful, 
brave, scientific, and majestic man, 
owed to these high qualities the un- 
usual fact that, though only the son 
of a thanist, he had the good fortune 
to be made O'Neill. On his death, 
in 1514, Art, son of Con-more, was in- 
augurated, and appears to have ob- 
tained undivided supremacy. 

On the first page of the printed 
State Papers, in a document dated 
1515, stands “the great O’Neylle, 
chief capytayne of the nation within 
the region of Tyreown,” as head of 
those northern lords. of “ the king of 
England’s Irish enemies,” who styled 
themselves, in their language, some 
kings, some princes, some dukes; and 
who, living only by the sword, obeyed 
no temporal person, but each trusted 
in his own power, made war and 
ag for himself, held all he could 
xy the strong hand, and exercised 
imperial jurisdiction within his own 
realm. This O’ Neill, styled the great, 
to distinguish him from the chief of 
the same name who was king of the 
Clanhughbuoy, arrogated sovereign 
authority over the inferior potentates 
of Ulster, whom he called his oir- 
righs, or sub-kings, such as that chief- 
tain of the eastern and minor sept, 
with O'Donnell of Tyrconnell, wa 
was also descended from a common 
progenitor; O’Cathan, or O’Kane, of 
Derry, who was legally considered 
his first tributary vassal; O’ Dogherty 
of Inishowen; Maguire of Fermanagh; 
Magennis of Iveagh; O’Hanlon of 
Orior ; MacMahon of Oriel, and 
others. 

These chiefs of considerable clans 
were more or less subject and subor- 
dinate to this magnate, and were liable 
to render him tribute, support his 
mercenaries, and range themselves 
under his banner. He was their 
master, as the lion is over lesser 
beasts of prey. The power of his 
badge, the bloody hand, was as for- 
cible against any one of them as the 
king of the desert’s paw raised 
against a lesser animal. His station’ 
of mastery over his tribe of clansmen 
and tributaries was maintained by 
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sheer force, as we read in the ensuing 
words of the same document, which 
explain that he who would obtain one 
of these kingships could not succeed 
“unless he be the strongest of his 
nation, for there shall be none chief 
captain in any of the said regions by 
lawful succession, but by forte main 
and election; and he that hath the 
strongest army and the hardest sword 
among them hath best right and title; 
and,” concludes the commentator on 
this custom, “ by reason thereof, there 
be but few of the said nations that be 
at peace within themselves, but com- 
monly rebelleth alway against their 
chief capytaine.” 

Above all lands, Ireland was the 
country where a man’s worst foes 
were those of his own household, and 
where the proverb that a house di- 
vided against itself cannot stand, 
and the truism that a crowned 
head is an uneasy one, were most 
fulfilled. And it was the land where, 
more than elsewhere, when its kings 
were delirious the people suffered. 

Every circumstance, whether na- 
tural or artificial, conspired to keep 
the country poor. The humid atmos- 


phere and clouded sky almost forbad 
the growth of corn, and the laws and 
wars of the inhabitants combined to 


ratify the decree. Where tenure of 
the soil was only for twelve months, 
and that of life was even less secure, 
few would build, and many would 
not till. And when intestine contests 
racked the land, its desolation was 
almost complete. In the vast desert 
around Coleraine, as we see depicted 
in a map of 1552, the red deer, wolf, 
and wild cat enjoyed undisturbed 
possession. Of the testimonies as to 
the effect of thanistry and male-gavel 
in preventing clans from becoming a 
civilized nation, the most conclusive 
is the fact that the population of the 
region under consideration did not in- 
crease, taking the numerical strength 
of its military force as the criterion, 
from the era when its ard-righ brought 
3,000 men, as aforesaid, to besiege 
Trim Castle, until the end of the six- 
teenth century, a term of four hun- 
dred years. It is true that when ex- 
traordinary exertions were made to 
procure foreign auxiliaries, double 
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that number was brought into the 
field; but in ordinary years, as in 
1586, the standing armament was 
300 horse and 1,500 foot, composed 
of the O’Neills, who were all cava- 
liers, the Quins, Hogans, Donnellys, 
and the native galloglachs. These 
were the indigenous regulars, in aid 
of whom, in case of need, whole clans 
of Scots, sometimes to the number ot 
3,000, were brought over. On these 
mercenaries, whom sub-chiefs paid 
and victualled,the strength and great- 
ness of O’Neillmore always stood. 
Let us,see what was the size of his 
country, which, while it remained in 
such hands, did not support the hun- 
dredth part of the number of human 
beings it was capable of maintaining. 
Tyrone proper—Tir-eoghan, 7.¢., the 
land of the Eoghanachs, or men de- 
scended from Owen O’Neill—had no 
precise and permanent limits. But 
their kings laid claim to a territory 
described as marked by great and 
unmistakable natural boundaries, al- 
ways declaring that their dominion ex- 
tended “from the Boyne to the Fynne 
at Loughfoyle,” and included political 
sovereignty over their oir-righa, or 
sub-kings, such as the chiefs of Oriel 
and Fermanagh. During our hero's 
reign, his power reached from Newry 
to Loughfoyle, and from Lough Erne 
to the Bann. Sometimes, indeed, 
he made the blood-red hand felt (and 
he had da main longue) as far as the 
gates of Carrickfergus, for only in 
Ulster within the walls of this for- 
eign seaport town were his laws dis- 
regarded. The size of Tyrone was 
unknown to the Dublin government, 
to whom it was terra incognita, and 
not until after two or three incursions 
could the lord lieutenant form even a 
guess at its extent. In 1541* it was 
conjectured to be forty miles in length 
and breadth, though in reality it was 
much larger, viz., about seventy sta- 
tute miles long by fifty broad, of 
oblong form, as including the present 
shires of Derry and Armagh. In this 
instance, the saying, “ omne ignotum 
pro magnifico habetur” was not veri- 
fied, for subsequently this extensive 
district was thoughtt to be about the 
size of Kent, whereas the present 
county of Tyrone is nearly as large 


* State Papers, vol. III., p. 356. 
t State Papers, vol. IIL, p. 342. 
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as the English county, containing 
806,640 acres, of which, be it ob- 
served, nearly 300,000 are still in a 
state of nature. At the time under 
view, its lord was ruler over about 
three millions of acres, principally 
waste land. This comparatively mo- 
dern king of the northern Gael gene- 
rally resided, whenever he lived in a 
house, in his “chief mansion-house 
anddwelling-place,” as he styles it, in 
the “ city” of Armagh, which was the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of his realm, 
but which, although the seat both of 
this king and of the primate, was 
unadorned with stately buildings, 
the palaces of these temporal and 
spiritual potentates being constructed, 
in the fashion of the country, of wood 
and wattlework, thickened with clay ; 
and the cathedral church was of no 
more durable materials. 

The other abodes were much of the 
same quality. The abbey, a consider- 
able edifice, had, indeed, some stone 
chambers, and had a large hall, refec- 
tory, dormitory, with cellars under- 
neath, gardens, and orchard. Near 
lay a very old building, the college of 
the ancient Culdees, and three small 
friaries, in the same rude style of ar- 
chitecture. There was but one shop, 
kept by Thady M‘Awley; probably a 
whisky one, or hostelry, for it pos- 
sessed a stable and cowhouse.* A few 
other houses, with a cluster of cabins, 
completed what was a mere village, 
and the appearance of which, and of 
its inhabitants, was satirized by Oc- 
tavian de Palatio, an Italian, who was 
translated to this see in 1486, and 
wrote a Latin epigram, in transla- 
tion :-— 


“ Armagh is notorious 
For being vain-glorious. 
The men void of manners: their spouses 
Go naked; they eat 
Raw flesh for their meat ; 
And poverty dwells in their houses.” 


In the church were huge chests, 
which, after harvest, were filled with 
corn, to protect this rare food from 
plunder; for the Irish respected the 
sanctuary a church afforded during 
their hottest civil wars, with a rever- 
ence honouragle in them. 


* Archdall’s Monasticon. 
+ Carew, MS. 614. 


+ MS. State Paper Office, Letter of Sir John Davys, 
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Almost the only earth-tillers here- 
abouts were:on the church-lands, 
which, being held by freeholders of 
the Clanawley, under tenant-right, 
were tolerably cultivated. 

King ‘Con and his royal family and 
followers were maintained in the fol- 
lowing manner, acontemporary writert 
giving this account of the rude king 
and his ruder people :— 


** O’Neill is the chiefest of the Irishry, 
and, heretofore, for the most part, sought 
to be king of Ireland. . . . He never 
tilleth any land for himself, but hath 
victuals sent him by his underlings, viz. 
certain cakes of oat-bread, and vessels of 
butter, not good, but stinking and hairy. 
Also fat beeves, and other seigneuries, 
from his country of Tyrone, and from 
his subordinate lords of the adjacent 
countries. He chargeth his tenants 
with the maintenance of Scots and other 
mercenary soldiers, for his defence. The 
people under him are far more beastlyke 
and barbarous than the people of other 
countries.” 


The underlings who sent O'Neill 
tributes of oat-cakes and bad butter 
were the heads of the sliochts or septs 
living within his confines. His income 
evidently was very small; yet in time 
of war he could tax his people with 
an income-tax more terrific than ten 
per cent., in forcing them to support 
mercenary soldiers. Even when there 
was peace, his men were wild enough, 
being, as the chronicler Hall charac- 
terizes them, “ rustical, foolish, fierce, 
and, for their unmannerly behaviour 
and rude passions, called wild and 
savage Irishmen;” so that we may 
fancy what went on when a couple of 
thousand Redshanks were quartered 
upon them. 

During war he did not permit his 
churls to till his official lands; but 
in peaceable times these slavish ten- 
ants set their ploughs going. The 
royal seigniories were three, situated 
around Dungannon, Benburb, and 
Strabane.t The first wasnamed—from 
the /uchd-tighe (that is, people of the 
house), as is written on an old map of 
the province—“ the Lotie, which is 
the household or demesne land of the 
O'Neill.” This large and fertile tract 
was farmed by five septs, of whom the 
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principal were the M‘Cahels. The 
institution of seignioral land was 
common to all great chiefs, such as 
the Lord of the Isles, the O'Reilly, 
and the M‘Mahon, whose mensal 
lands had and retain the same name. 
Of whom our hero’s household con- 
sisted it would be difficult to define : 
his most expensive domestics were his 
guard, called kerne-tighe, or caterans 
of the house, armed with either darts 
or bow and arrows, and always with 
sword and target. These are the sol- 
diery who—beingstyled by Stanihurst 
a parcel of “rake-hells, the divel’s 
blackguard, keeping an odious stir 
wherever they be’”—are believed to be 
the first blackguards on _ record. 
They were the original police of the 
country, and were aided in keeping 
order, and particularly in collecting 
tribute, by a new institution, the gal- 
loglachs, 1.e., foreign warriors. The 
district called Clancarney (viz., Clan- 
maceitherne, v.¢., the children of the 
catherans), was appropriated to the 
officers of O’Neill’s galloglasses, in 
fee for their military service ; and be- 
sides this country, there was the land 
called Everbuy, which belonged to 
the men who were known as “ the 
M‘Donnell galloglachs.” This medi- 
zeval constabulary carried halberts or 
pole-axes, and are described as tall of 
stature, grim of countenance, big of 
limb, burly of body, chiefly feeding on 
beef, pork, and butter. In battle they 
did not give way lightly, but “ bided 
the brunt to the death.” 

As grand senior of his tribe, O’ Neill- 
more was entitled to a tax on the ani- 
mals each sept under him owned, such 
as a cow, a sheep, and a hog, out of 
every herd, as a seigniory or duty, in 
consideration of the protection he gave 
while the cattle were depasturing 
the country. To support his troops 
in war time, he used to compel his 
subordinate sliochts to drive their 
herds wherever he and his men went, 
to supply them with meat and milk ; 
but directly the English army came 
in sight, the cattle were hurried away 
into the woods out of sight. 

Con’s own creaght, or herd, which 
supplied his household with animal 
food, was probably as numerous as 
the stocks of other chiefs of which 
there is any account, some of them 
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numbering from 30,000 to 50,000 
cows. In this magnificent dairy and in 
other cattle (for he doubtless had good 
store of sheep and swine), his chattels, 
or movables, his wealth principally 
consisted. His stud of horses and 
mares was fully able to supply the 
chargers he customarily presented to 
his own horsemen and to any dis- 
mounted cavalier he wished to take 
into pay. Whatever the number of 
his pastoral animals, there was abund- 
ance of grass for them in the waste 
lands of the clan country ; and it 
would seem that, by antique usage, a 
Celtic king had the usufruct of any 
land within his dominion which bare 
neither horn nor corn, and which, there- 
fore, he might depasture with his 
horses and cattle,so long as grass grew 
and water flowed. The fishery of the 
Bann was a natural resource, from 
which, in its then highly productive 
state, he drew quantities of salmon ; 
and to guard his rightful share in this 
bounty of nature, which came up every 
year in vast shoals, he was accustomed, 
during the fishing season, to reside in 
Castle-Roe, a fort on the beautiful 
river of this name, called “the Salmon 
Castle” in old maps. 

Within view of his seat at Dun- 
gannon was the place where he and 
his regal forefathers had received that 
rite of inauguration of which the an- 
tique observances carried his mind 
back to the traditional Pheenician 
origin of his race, being on some 
points similar to the ceremonials used 
in Canaan, as when Abimelech was 
made king by installation on a stone. 
The rude throne on which the O’Neill- 
mores had been crowned during, as 
was firmly believed, a period of no 
less than two elenid years, was 
formed of four large stones set in the 
shape of a chair ;* and this primitive 
seat of monarchy was environed by 
circular mounds, on which the nobles, 
priests, and warriors of the tribe sat 
to witness the solemn ceremony. 
Songs, as well as symbols, were con- 
tinually instilling the sense of his 
grandeur, and of the antiquity and 
nobility of his race, into his willing 
mind—the clan bards, with every 
poet and singer who vigited his court, 
extolling his ancestof$ as the most 
illustrious of the Irish race; and so 


* Map of Southern Ulster, in State Paper Office. 
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Conn of the Hundred Battles and 
Nial of the Nine Hostages certainly 
were. Sometimes, as when he feasted 
on beef won from the Saxon, and 
wine and whisky sent his royal 
blood coursing hotly through his 
veins, a Celtic Timotheus would stir 
him to further achievements by sing- 
ing such old ballads as “The Red 
Rout of Conall Cearnach,” and “The 
Cow Plunder of Cuchulann.” Pro- 
phecy-men were ready to assure him, 
from the oracular utterings éf Colum- 
cille, the patron saint of his clan, or 
from the mystic revelations of Bec 
MacDe, that “a pelican would come 
out of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and 
revail against the cormorant.” The 
1opes created by this announcement 
aroused him once to such purpose 
that Henry the Eighth, hearing of 
the commotion, actually sent a secret 
messenger to Lough Derg to know if 
there were any such prophecy! Su- 
perstition, not extinct in the Court 
of Westminster, was rife in this of 
Armagh, which Cam Cuile, a familiar 
demon, was still believed to haunt, 
and which heard more of hagiology, 
or legends of saints, than of sound 
Whatever reli- 


Christian teaching. 
gion these northerners had, it was 
the same as that of their kindred, the 
Scottish Highlanders, of whom an 
old French writer observes, that their 
creed and climate are much alike, in 


being fort tenebreuse. All those dark 
and gloomy superstitions which pe- 
culiarly brooded in the imaginative, 
excitable minds of the Irish Gael, 
filled the earth, sea, and air with 
mystery, overpowered men’s hearts 
with fear, and rendered weak and 
vacillating the counsels and actions 
of a people so controlled. To them, 
to whom the present yielded little, 
the past and future were much. Their 
ancient glories were to light them to 
triumphs over their foes. The round 
towers of other days, said to be vi- 
sible, on clear evenings, under the 
waters of the great lough, were types 
of the submerged condition of their 
church and country; and, if they had 
a prophecy that the land would be 
conquered by the aid of the Knights 
of the Red Hand, they looked at 
home for the apparition, and little 
knew that the assumption of that 
emblem by wily Sassenachs was what 
the prophet foretold. 

Lame Con’s reading, or rather the 
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reading to him, was probably con- 
fined to a few antique MSS., such as 
M‘Dunlevy’s medical tracts, a copy 
of “The Lily of the Healing Art,” 
and a cunning disquisition on the 
virtues of herbs and charms. If a per- 
fect cure were required for a wounded 
clansman, the Bachal-Murray, or statf 
of St. Mura, the reliquary on which 
the king himself swore was brought 
out with great solemnity. His tale- 
tellers, whose office was to lull him 
to sleep, probably succeeded in their 
soporific object by repeating “the 
Adventures of the slender, swarthy 
Kerne,” or stories of giants and 
fairies, as of “Cuchulann and the 
Water-Nymph ;” or they amused him 
with the “* Wanderings of a Flea,” or 
by a satiric song on O’Shaughnessy’s 
wife, or on the spouse of some other 
chieftain. And should slumber still 
fail to seal up the eyelids of this king, 
he could sit up and play cards with 
the carroghs, professed gamblers; or 
listen to the quips and jesting stories 
of his fools and professional jokers, 
who were not wanting among a peo- 
ple that ever mingled mirth with 
misery. 

All this mode of life was more con- 
genial to Con Backagh if passed 
under the greenwood tree than within 
walls. True to his father’s teaching, 
castle he had none; nor any domi- 
cile that a lighted brand could not 
quickly render uninhabitable: for, 
loyal to the feelings of his race, he 
would none of stone walls while the 
woods were nigh; and when he lay 
not in them, in summer under the 
leafy bough, or in winter under the 
starry sky, the frost tempered by the 
overhanging branches, he had houses 
of timber and wattle work, thatched 
with reeds, and littered down at night 
with rushes and heather. He had 
plenty of palaces, in the original 
meaning of the term, as impaled /isa, 
or forts, within raths, where the 
stumps of the old palisades, or circles 
of stunted hawthorns, were the re- 
mains of the fences which Hesiod 
und Cesar describe the Celts as set- 
ting round their dwellings, as a forti- 
fication to their strongholds in the 
forests. Another and singular sort 
of artificial fortress had he, the eran- 
nog, or house built on piles in a lake, 
inaccessible without a boat. Of this 
style of safe retreat, the securest was 
Inis-dubh-gall, the island of the black 
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foreigners, at the mouth of the Bann, 
where it enters the great lake. Far 
north of this water fastness lay his 
great land stronghold, the vast woody 
vale called Glenconcein. This rocky 
valley, extending nearly from Dun- 
gannon to Dungiven, formed the 
centre of a waste tract twenty miles 
in length and ten in breadth, and had 
a wilderness of oak and alder in the 
ravines between its crags and mount- 
ains. The peasantry hereabouts still 
speak of the immense trees that filled 
up the valleys, which, being unpene- 
trated by roads, were almost inacces- 
sible in times when, like Douglas on 


the skirts of Cairntable, the lord of 
this desert declared :—“ Henry of 


England little knows these woods 
and wilds: here I can maintain my- 
self against all his Saxon host!” 

It was, indeed, this mountain hold 
that had enabled the Gael to defy, 
for four centuries, the English power ; 
and consequently, scenery now ad- 
mired as romantic, was detestable in 
the eyes of the soldiery who had to 
contend against natural as well as 
human obstacles when warring in 
rugged places, as we read in Derricke’s 


description of the face of the country 
as, in 1581, he saw, and satirized it in 
doggrel rhyme :— 


“With hills, and woods, and champain 
ground, 

Moste artificiall laide. 

The hills directly running forth, 
And turning in again ; 

Much like a sort of crooked mates, 
And overthwarting men. 

The woodes above and neath those hills, 
Some twentie miles in length, 

Round compass’d with a shaking bogge, 
A fort of passing strength, 

Wherein Boh Morishe hides himself, 
As in a fenced hold.” 


The individual who secreted him- 
self was the “Paddy” of the day, 
when Maurice was a common name, 
and when it was usual for a robber 
to cry boh! as he rushed out upon a 
traveller. So, similarly, O'Neill, the 
robber-king, lurked in his woods, 
until it suited him to ery Lauv dergh 
abo! and make a descent on the Sax- 
onry. Robbery on a small scale, and 
sometimes by wholesale, was in- 
dispensable to the Irish ; and, there- 
fore, to conquer them was indispen- 
sable, for when they wanted food, no 
one could live unmolested in their 
vicinity. Frequently on the verge 
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of famine, their cattle being very 
liable to murrain, and their stock of 
corn being small, they were often 
thrown on their talent for thieving. 
As Christmas came on, the chiet- 
tains, whose scanty store of grain 
had been consumed in wasteful hos- 
pitality, grew worse and worse neigh- 
bours, making it a practice to send 
their cattle-lifters abroad foraging. 
During the long nights from Michael- 
mas to Candlemas, artful fellows 
crept down among the Anglo-Ivishry, 
and stole both corn and horn, prefer- 
ring the latter, because a stack of 
wheat has no legs, whereas an ox car- 
ries itself. This custom continued till 
about the middle of James the First's 
reign: the principal kings maintain- 
ing regular Rob Roys, selected for 
cunning in their art, and humorously 
called caterers, because they went 
about as graziers and drovers on pre- 
tence of buying and selling. With 
the chiefs, it was a point of honour 
not to commit a depredation on 
either a friend, a neighbour, or a 
vassal; and, therefore, as Stanihurst 
says, whenever a lord “ sends his pur- 
veyor to purloin from any such,” the 
brehons take cognizance of the un- 
warrantable theft. Stolen flesh seems 
to have been sweet to many of the 
native monarchs, and the best praise 
bestowed by the Englishry upon 
a neighbouring chieftain was, “he 
keepeth no thieves.” ‘The pleasure 
of keeping a few of this class may 
have been higher than the gratifica- 
tion of being master of hounds at this 
day, because large emoluments ac- 
crued from that source—there was 
choice beef at the cheapest rate, and 
considerable additions to the rent-roll, 
which appeared in the unique shape 
of.coin; for besides O’Neill’s sources 
of income which have been enumer- 
ated, and which may be called do- 
mestic and unobjectionable, he was in 
receipt of some foreign duties, which, 
under the name of cios-dubh, black 
rent, paid in hard cash, were most 
acceptable to him, but were much 
objected to by the payers. These 
tributes from Anglo-Irish districts 
were, £40 per annum from the county 
of Louth ; the same sum from the 
fertile barony of Lecale, in Down- 
shire ; an unspecified levy from the 
rich plains of Meath ; and £60 a-year 
from the seaport town of Dundalk. 
In addition to these regular remit- 
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tances, accessional tributes were 
occasionally acquired by encroach- 
ment on the Englishry, even in one 


instance to the extent that the vice- . 


roy, the Earl of Kildare, “granted,” 
as the countess-dowager, his step- 
mother, complains (anno 1515), “a 
tribute out of her lands to the 
king’s Irish enemy called the Great 
O'Neill.” The plea or consideration 
for these black rents was, of course, 
the immunity of the tributary land 
from being plundered by this chief's 
men. We shall see by-and-by the 
strength of his attachment to a part 
of his income which he styled his 
stipend or wages, and the origin of 
which was traditionally declared to 
be “a pension granted to his ances- 
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tor, as Prince of Ulster, by the King 
of England himself, Henry I1., at the 
time he was in this country, of £40 
yearly, to be paid out of the county 
of Louth.” hree other provincial 
kings are also said to have been simi- 
larly subsidized at the same time. 
This legend is confirmed by records 
in the case of the “ Prince of Lein- 
ster ;’ but none warrant the tra- 
dition that all the four subsidies 
were, as our authority* says, “given 
them by the king as wages.” How- 
ever, the conclusion of the statement 
cannot be refuted, viz., that though 
the said lines of princes “enjoyed 
these wages, they have done ill ser- 
vice therefor.” 


A MELODRAMA IN A FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGE. 


PROLOGUE. 


WITHIN the blue chamber of a first- 
class compartment, there-is not much 
room for what is called dramatic ac- 
tion. There can be neither fitting 
scenery, nor, indeed, change of scene. 
There can be no properties beyond the 
ordinary adjuncts of travelling—the 
bags and rugs and sandwich baskets— 
perhaps a dressing-case—at most an 
umbrella. We can have no tables or 
chairs to bring down to the front, or 
dash upon the ground with suitable 
emphasis, preparatory to putting our 
friend Belmore in possession of our 
little narrative, which begins, “ It is 
now exactly eighteen months since I 
first met Constantia Mildmay.” We 
can have no fair ground for putting 
ourselves in graceful fencing posture, 
and drawing our rapiers, appearing 
in our shirts, at least from the waist 
upwards, as is the habit of twin 
brethren born in Corsica. We may 
not, unhappily, fly from the baron’s 
banqueting chamber, where he riots 
in degrading revelry, to the hut of the 
innocent but tedious agriculturist, 
whom, in his heart of hearts, he 
loathes unaccountably. No amount 
of ingenuity can make our blue cham- 
ber at one moment do duty for the 


brilliant salon of the Countess of 
Frangipani, as it appeared lit up on 
the night of her well-known festivity 
at Paris, where the bearded stranger 
recognised in the countess the or- 
phan village girl of his youth, Emilie 
de Beau Jupon; and at the next in- 
stant change to the Old Inn, on the 
Surrey-road, where good old Wood- 
ville, who says his prayers a little too 
conspicuously, and leaves a moral 
sentiment with honest Philip, the 
ostler, in lieu of more substantial 
guerdon, is feloniously done to death. 
There is no apparent room for plot- 
ting, countermining, setting houses 
a-fire, escaping through skylights, or, 
indeed, any decent villany. We are 
hampered within these four walls. 
Nay, even within those restricted 
conditions there is scarcely space 
for any physical or moral emotion. 
With his whole dramatis persone 
fixed immovably into arm -chairs, 
what playwright or storyteller could 
compass any thing like vigorous dra- 
matic action? But the unities at 
least will have been saved—saved in 
their strictest and most perfect shape. 
The unities of time and place shall 
have been presented intact, in a fa- 
shion which would have joyed the 
heart of a Greek tragedian. Having 


* Lansdowne MS&., 229, p. 80. 
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nothing but such pure mental material 
to work with, and the mere frayings 
and dust of mind, ground against mind, 
dramatist or storyteller is pretty well 
put to his mettle to make what he 
can of the business. With what 
success, in the present instance, he or 
she, who will take the trouble to read, 
may judge, hiss, or applaud, according 
to the issue. 


WueEn of one weary night—I think 
the sorest and weariest night of all 
our life—our dear father died, and left 
six of us on a provision that could 
barely keep one decently, it was re- 
solved, as a matter of course, that two 
of the girls should go out into genteel 
slavery, and earn their bread as gover- 
nesses. I believe this is always the 
course thought of under such dismal 
circumstances, where there is a sur- 
plus of daughters; and I recollect, 
after the proposal had been gravely 
debated in full family congress, and 
it had been determined by a narrow 
majority—for there were some who 
thought it an indignity that. clergy- 
men’s daughters should go out into 
this polite servitude—that I, and my 
sister Mary, should adopt this pro- 
fession, we all became a little cheer- 
ful and even elated, as though a de- 
cent competence had been perman- 
ently settled on the two selected 
sisters. What gradations of hope de- 
ferred, what sickness of the heart, 
what wearing and costly repetition of 
newspaper advertisement, protracted 
through many weeks and months, fol- 
lowed between that resolve and final 
success, which came not through such 
idle channels, but by pure accident, is 
known in the melancholy chronicles 
of reduced families. The incidents 
of governess-hunting repeat them- 
selves with a sure and fatal iteration. 
The advertising columns and the sig- 
nature XYZ. would never have helped 
me to a situation. It was an old 
friend of our father’s, living abroad, 
who heard of our troubles and our 
views, and wrote to us of a noble 
French family living in the south, 
near Marseilles, and in want of an Eng- 
lish governess. I was soon provided 
with a modest governess’ equipment, 
and within a fortnight was stand- 
ing in the great hall of the Paris 
and Lyons Railway, on the Boule- 
vart Mazas, at eight o’clock of a 
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November night, waiting for the ex- 
press to depart. 

Foratrue pandemonium of flurry and 
business-like chaos, which yet reaches 
to a certain dignity and solemnity 
overlaying those meaner associations 
of ticket-taking, money-changing, 
baggage-weighing, and such like, 
there is nothing reaches to that de- 
parting of the night mail from Paris. 
A clear stroke right down the very 
spine of France ; the bold cut of an 
express carving knife along the best 
bits of country, down to Marseilles—a 
swoop of twenty hours. In our own 
land the thing has more of the vul- 
garities incident to such progresses. 
We lack the awful Pandemonium 
hall, where the roof is away in 
the clouds, vast and spacious, where 
clay of first, and second, and third 
class, may wander without distinc- 
tion, and without check from the 
vile laws of railway caste. There is 
not that cramping and oozing of 
humanity down a thin channel of 
jlatform, to be grazed and skimmed 

y competing two-wheeled cars of 
baggage, racing noisily past. Into 
the grandéer French Hall of Eblis, 
gush from the arrival entrances, clouds 
of dusky figures—mufiled, indistinct 
—who drift about, and flit by other 
shades, and get lost down in the 
gloomy mists. It is a very railway 
orcus, dimly lighted, gloomy, awe- 
striking. 

But the whole poetry of the thing 
is centred in the luggage. Nothing 
grander, more confusing to the weak 
mind of a traveller than the long 
mound of accumulating luggage, ever 
growing, stretching away fardown into 
space, grand as Mr. Ruskin’s dragon, 
and spreading in huge sinuosities, 
like that famous monster. What 
fierce haulings by the hands of blue- 
clad gnomes. What swingings of 
monster chests, flung on the counter 
to bide their turn; what a melting 
away towards the head of the dragon, 
and constant growing towards the 
tail! Itis a concrete mass of poly- 
chromatic leathers, shining French 
black, yellow English, brass nails, 
iron bands, straps, and a light froth 
of smaller hat cases, little boxes, 
that bound and roll upon the back 
of the monster. At the edges hover 
uneasily the dusky figures, vaguely 
outlined, enwrapped and swathed 
out of shape. That weighing seems 
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a savage fiendish business, done for 
the bare life as it were. He who 
is in the little round house, illumi- 
nated, seen through cross-barred 
grating, as it were in a furnace, has a 
fearful express time of it, all to him- 
self. A crash of steel upon steel, a 
grindingand thumping of heavy chests, 
a fierce shout, oni weighing is done. 
The swathed shadows—their minds 
now at rest—flit away downwards, 
and are swallowed in remote clouds 
of Erebus. 

There is not much weighing in that 
small corded trunk of mine, with the 
Folkstone labels still adhering, upon 
which a fiercely-bearded pard, all in 
blue, has flung himself savagely, and 
has flung down again as savagely, when 
he finds it has no fellows. Not even 
a sous to pay. An eye-glassed Eng- 
lishman, of a prying disposition, has 
taken up the label in his fingers, and 
is spelling out, “ Miss Summertrees, 
Marseilles.” That was my destina- 
tion ; and when the eye-glassed Eng- 
lishman looked from the label, and 
took me in from head to foot, I have 
no doubt, setting down the small 
corded trunk, and my deep black 
dress under that, and my singleness 
under that again, and drawing a line, 
and totting all up together, must 
have brought out the total, ‘ Gover- 
ness !’—he was very right in his 
figures. 

By-and-by we are seated in one of 
the heavy gamboge-coloured carriages, 
lined with loose, flabby cushions, 
which have an ancient and fish-like 
mail-coach flavour, and seem only to 
travel on these southerly lines down- 
wards. We are very full, as we 
always are in these French coaches, 
there being a jealous economy in the 
matter of space. 

In the eanber in which we sit, 
there is one other lady, and many 
bearded men, in broad felt hats, who 
somehow, yet without any reasonable 
foundation, suggest the notion of go- 
ing out ashooting. But by their 
talk, and the fierce way they do bat- 
tle on the price of silks, I know they 
are in trade, trading travellers flying 
by night. Asamatter of course, they 
produce their cigars, and goingthrough 
an empty sham of asking permission, 
striking a light before they hear the 
answer, proceed to corrupt the air. 

There was one face nearly opposite, 
quite smooth and beardless, upon 
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whose shining convexities the yellow 
lamp overhead played in dull patches; 
a fresh youngish face, bespectacled, 
fitted to a round heavy head, which 
in its turn belonged to a strong burly 
chest. The whole someway suggested 
to me the late Count Cavour, whom 
I had never seen, but whose glossy 
prominences were familiar from the 
traditional portraits. He, I noted, 
was smoking no cigar, but was busy 
with a swollen, heavy pocket-book, 
from which he took letters, and read 
diligently. Neither was he an oldish 
Cavour, nor could he have travelled 
more than five-and-thirty of those 
long miles of life we call years. 

First hour gone by. The cigars 
have been smoked away, and some of 
the bearded heads lie back helpless 
in corners of their stuffed chairs. 
Some droop over on their chests, and 
swing in slow beats, in time to the 
motion of the carriage. Cavour is 
still awake, restless, biting his nails, 
busy with his letters, and looking un- 
easily from side toside. Gradually I 
begin to feel the infiuence of the 
night, my head swings slowly with 
the rest; the eternal burr at the 
windows, of saw mills, as it were, 
drones ceaselessly in the ear. I begin 
to doze. 

A cold blast of air. The mill is 
arest temporarily, and we are stopping 
at a station. Three of the bearded 
pards are gathering up their rugs, 
and bundles of umbrellas strapped 
together, and are descending. Re- 
mains only Cavour, the lady, and a 
drowsy pard, who has not waked for a 
second even, and is slumbering under 
asilk handkerchief. There—the check 
has been taken off the gearing of the 
saw mills, and the wheels are at their 
work again, grinding and spinning 
furiously. Again are all the pendu- 
lums swinging ; from below the hand- 
kerchief come strange sounds. The 
lady is no more than a heap of silkand 
lace ; she has never moved from the 
beginning. But Cavour absolutely 
bristles with vitality ; he seems to 
freshen as the night wears on. He is 
on eternal outpost duty, looking 
nervously first to the right window, 
then to the left. He can surely ex- 
pect no one to make entrance by those 
channels. His eyes are as bright as 
when we started. His spectacles 
glisten like miniature mirrors. For 
some time back he has noted me 
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watching him, and he has grown 
suspicious. When I look again, he 
meets me with a stern, cold gaze, 
almost fierce, that quite scares me, 
and I look no more. Presently he 
has pulled down that quaint little 
blind, no bigger than one’s hand, 
which hangs before the dull, yellow 
lamp, and has placed his face in sha- 
dow. This express speed is making 
us swing violently again, like pendu- 
lums, and swings me off again into a 
doze. When I waken again, which I 
do from a sweet home-dream, where 
I am in a circle of little ones clinging 
to my skirts, and praying piteously of 
dear Sissy not to leave them and go 
for a governess, I flash of a sudden 
into consciousness of the shining, 
round head of Cavour, straight in 
front, with the shining spectacles in 
my direction (the little blind had 
been pulled up, so it was out of sha- 
dow again), and as I start up, and 
look round, I see that there is no one 
else in the carriage, and that we are 
alone ! 

I felt very dull and heavy—more 
heavy still in heart—with a weary 
feeling that this night would never 
end. My limbs seemed all sore and 
bruised, as though I had been walk- 
ing many miles. Yet he who was 
opposite was fresh and brilliant as 
ever; fresh as though he had just 
got up and stepped from a bath. Not 
even asign of lethargy or drowsiness. 
He was still full of motion, and look- 
ing out through the closed window- 
glasses, now at one side, now at an- 
other, as though then there was a visi- 
ble country to admire. 

I did not relish being part impri- 
soned with this strange being, and 
resolved at the next station, which 
could not be far away, to change car- 
riages. I looked for the little thin 
pamphlet, of half a dozen leaves, 
which contains the whole history of 
French railway timesand stoppages— 
a mere pigmy beside its swollen Eng- 
lish brother—which had fallen down 
under the seat. If I had been in 
spirits, or, perhaps, not quite so 
sleepy, I would have found some 
entertainment in tracing out national 
types and peculiarities, even in those 
trivial symbols of their respective 
communities. For one was, indeed, 
broadly, even grossly, English—a 
bulky John Bull of print and paper— 
sound, substantial, abundant in quan- 
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tity, yet confused, clumsy, and undi- 
gested. The other, a light, mincing 
Jean Crapaud, cheap, superficial, de- 
ceptive, yet, so far as it went, orderly 
and skilfully arranged. In our little 
family circle—far away now—such a 
conceit would have been taken up by 
playful tongues, and twisted into 
humorous shapes, and kept in the 
air, shuttlecock-like, for an hour. 
He saw my trouble, and watched for 
a few moments. “You have lost 
something,” he said, in a voice soft 
as honey, that seemed to slip from 
between his lips with a kind of 
saccharine trickle; “ possibly your 
‘Railway Guide,’ I am afraid without 
chanceof recovery, for [saw one of our 
late companions pick up such a thing 
as he went out. But you will not 
have so long to wait,” he added, with 
that sugary smile, “for we shall be 
at a station in less than half an hour.” 

Mystified at this clear divination 
of my thoughts, I thanked him a lit- 
tle confusedly, and said it was a very 
chilly night. He said it was—that 
now that I reminded him, it was cold 
—cold to the very marrow, to thé 
very heart’s core. And then he took 
from a bundle on the seat beside him 
a heavy cloth cloak, on the Bournous 
model, with a peaked hood or lay 
cowl, with a tassel hanging to it. This, 
with much shivering, he put on, and 
drew the cowl over his head. The 
effect generally, taking in the shining 
glasses, and the round face with the 
smooth nobs, reflecting, too, was very 
curious. He seemed to me now a 
kind of Mephistopheles Cavour, and I 
wished that the half hour was well 
spent. 

“You often hear the expression,” 
he went on, “cold as death—cold as 
the grave. Now, I wonder what 
known barometer, Reaumur or Fa- 
rhenheit, could measure for us ac- 
curately that species of temperature. 
Has mademoiselle ever heard of such 
an instrument ?” 

This was scarcely a question to 
which a solemn answer would be 
needed, so I held my peace. Then he 
went on in monologue: “ Made- 
moiselle is going southward—to Mar- 
seilles or Lyons? Do not start,” he 
said, smiling, “this is no soothsayer’s 
discovery. Just think of the direction 
in which we are going.” Sol did, 
and smiled, too. “You are going, 
perhaps, to supervise the education of 
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youth—to bind yourself to an elegant 
Helotry. I know your whole story, 
mademoiselle, at this moment.” 

I did not smile at this familiar 
reading of my history, which, after 
all, was no such difficult task, consid- 
ering it was written in large charac- 
ters in my dress and solitary position. 

“T am going to Marseilles,” I said, 
coldly. 

“‘ Mademoiselle will pardon me,” he 
said, humbly. “I sometimes speak 
out the very first thought that comes 
uppermost. Ah !” he added, abruptly, 
“we spoke but a moment ago, of a 
yet undiscovered instrument—a bar- 
ometerfor measuring what cold might 
be in the grave. Has any one yet 
discovered scales for weighing that 
secret heaviness of the heart? You 
have felt, before now, such a thing as 
a weight on your heart.” 

“ Really, sir, these speculations are 
so strange and singular’—— 

“That you are half inclined to set 
me down as alittle odd, queer, flighty 
—or, say boldly and at once, insane. 
No,” he added, “such a weight I 
have at this moment hanging round 
my heart; how many hundred pounds 
avoirdupois, or kilogrammes, I can 
not even approximate to. Yet it has 
no business to be there. Ishould, 
properly, be gay, boisterous, running 
over with spirits. I should, in all 
duty, be inclined to dance and sing, 
and yet, all the while, I have a load 
of presentiment on me. Yow are 
going to be a governess (forgive this 
rough way of putting the thing, too 
simple for the laws of courtesy) ; I 
am going to be married. You are 
sitting in presence of a possible bride- 
groom.” 

A very curious and Mephistopheles 
sort of bridegroom he did look, peer- 
ing out of that peaked hood, with a 
pair of shining glasses for eyes. After 
his plain speaking with me, I felt 
there was no undue inquisitiveness in 
my asking him a question or two. 

“And this is some young and fair 
girl, it is to be supposed,” I said, the 
words unconsciously taking a sarcas- 
tic shape. 

“‘ Strange as it may appear, unsuit- 
able as mademoiselle will think, the 
fact isso. There is waiting for me be- 
yond Marseilles, a beautiful creature, 
twenty-one years old, with some sacks 
of golden sequins for dowry. Youare 
amused at the notion. It 1s comical ; 
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yet the beautiful do not always wed 
with the beautiful, and as there are 
some who marry for face and figure, 
and some who marry for lands and the 
precious metals, so there are a few, 
happily, who marry for pure soul and 
spirit. Not all, I can assure, look no 
further than the shell. 

“You misunderstand me,” I said. 

And as he spoke I found a more 
persuasive argument for his theory, 
in the soft tones of his voice, which 
fell into a strangely insinuating and 
even tender key. 

“T am no believer in that sordid 
gospel of the nineteenth century.” 

“T did not suppose so,” he said. 
“Still is it not wonderful—the fair 
and the wealthy waiting the last 
scene of beatitude in a good novel, 
ready set ; and yet you see me down- 
cast, drooping, and with a load of say 
five hundred kilogrammes pressing 
on my heart. I would we were at 
the altar before the bishop.” 

He stopped, looked uneasily from 
window to window in his old manner, 
and thrummed on the arms of his 
seat. “The express was flying full 
speed, screaming through the night. 
I looked out, too. There were scat- 
tered dots of light far awav, sprinkled 
over a black prairie, b.zinning to 
twinkle by us. 

“Lyons!” said he, “in fifteen mi- 
nutes.’ 

I wa still drowsy ; my eyes were 
weighed down with sleep—the sleep 
of night-travelling. I felt my head 
dropping to one side, seeking the sup- 
port of the projecting arm that di- 
vided the seats. Fifteen minutes was 
along span. There would be ample 
time; some one would be sure to 
wake me at Lyons. It was sweet, 
very sweet, this bathing in weary 
slumber with bedewed eyelids, and 
so, no resistance; but covering my 
head decently, sink back into repose. 

How or when that second figure, 
who was seated directly opposite— 
sunk in slumber, too—got in, seemed 
to me an inscrutable mystery. A 
foraging cap over the eyes—not so 
much as a glimpse of his face (for a 
handkerchief was laid over his cheek) 
—a slight figure, as of a young man, 
wrapped in a cloak. When could he 
have entered? We should be at 
Lyons shortly; and yet, strange, we 
were now at full speed—again flying 
through the night. The double of 
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Count Cavour, still fresh, bright, and 
superior—wonderful being—to the 
necessities of sleep, sees, I suppose, 
some wonder in my drowsy eyes, and 
stoops over to say— 

** Lyons is twenty miles behind ; it 
would have been cruel to have dis- 
turbed you.” 

For the first moment it came like 
a shock upon me, for I had a dreamy 
idea that Lyons was my destination, 
and that I was now hopelessly un- 
done, and carried away beyond recall. 
I started up, thoroughly wakened. 

“ Marseilles,” said the Count, quiet- 
ly ; “think a moment; you told me 
you were going to Marseilles.” 

I sank back again, confused by this 
strange being’s power of reading 
every thing in my mind. I did not 
stand in such awe of him now, for I 
was glad of the arrival of this new 
comer, even though still invisible as 
to face, and sleeping profoundly. 
That sudden start has made me wide- 
staring awake, and I take out a green 
French novel, and begin to read by 
the dim light. 

It must be now a good hour since 
we passed Lyons—at least so the 
Count Cavour announces to me, add- 
ing that it will be three good hours 
betore we reach another station. 

“Tt is unfortunate, for mademoi- 
selle will be getting exhausted. She 
should have had something to eat at 
Lyons.” 

“Three hours!” I repeated. 
is a long time.” 

Suddenly, at this moment, the 
young man opposite to me took down 
his handkerchief, and threw back 
his cloak. I saw his face now—a 
swarthy, olive-coloured skin, with 
black shiny hair, trimmed in the 
fashion peculiar to Frenchmen of the 
army. He was broad-shouldered, and 
had stern piercing eyes. He stood 
up suddenly, and passing me, sat 
down exactly opposite him whom I 
have christened Count Cavour. 

“Now,” he said, leaning his arms 
on his knees, and speaking in a low 
voice, yet perfectly distinct, “ I have 
saught you! Yes, hunted and caught 
you! Weshall have the inestimable 
advantage of three hours in this cage, 
undisturbed !—ample time to settle 
all matters.” 

When Cavour heard him striding 
across, he had looked up; the dull 
light of the lamp fell upon the sol- 
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dier’s cheeks ; then starting up, he 
uttered something between a cry and 
an oath. This would seem to have 
been almost involuntary, for he sank 
down again hastily in his seat with a 
kind of smile of indifference upon his 
face. 

“ You are caged,” said the younger 
man, stooping forward, and still look- 
ing into his face; “caged, caged, hope- 
lessly caged! You see Fortune was 
not to go with you in every thing.” 

“T have had more blessings than I 
deserve, certainly,” the Count an- 
swered, now quite calm again. “But 
what is it you wish for, Louis? What 
is this talk about caging and being 
caught ?” 

“Simply, that I have tracked you, 
hunted you, and, I repeat it, caged 
you,” the younger man said savagely. 
“You thought you had effectively 
disposed of me; getting me ordered 
away to Algeria; taken from my 
own regiment. Artful old fox! your 
scheme broke down. I have three 
days more of grace; though, thank 
heaven, three good hours is long 
enough, amply long, for the work I 
have before me.” 

These ominous words made me feel 
strangely ill at ease. Was I to be 
imprisoned for three hours with these 
excited men, and with no prospect of 
deliverance ? 

“You forget, my dear Louis,” said 
the Count, with an engaging smile, 
“that we are in public here, so to 
speak. We are in presence of ma- 
demoiselle, to whom this discussion, 
upon purely private affairs, cannot be 
very interesting. The laundry work 
of a family should not be done in the 
market-place. You remember the 
maxim Napoleon was so fond of ?” 

“This way of taking it will not do,” 
said the young man, excitedly. “ You 
will not dispose of me so readily with 
your cold sneers. I have staked and 
losttoomuch forthismeeting. Itis not, 
every day,mademoiselle,” he said, turn- 
ing to me, with a bitter smile, “a man 
deserts his regiment, disgraces his 
honour, and perils his life for the 
pleasure of a three hour’s conversation 
with his relative !” 

Thus appealed to, I could not an- 
swer. Every moment I felt an in- 
creasing sense of some terrible scene 
impending. 

** Yes,” he went on, “my fortunate 
relative. Fortunate in all the waysof 
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success, even in love. Might he not 
have left this walk at least, which 
brings no profit, to jounger and less 
lucky relatives ? isten, mademoi- 
selle, I was to have been married to 
a young and beautiful Italian girl— 
engaged for years, brought up toge- 
ther—made for each other, as the 
older people, admiring us together, 
said, often and often” —— 

“T repeat, Louis,” struck in the 
Count, with remonstrance, “ these de- 
tails are scarcely’ —— 

“T say,” continued the young man, 
“she was to have been my wife, 
promised under most solemn obliga- 
tion, when thts man—you can see al- 
ready what manner of cold nature 
his is, from his smooth speeches—this 
man steps in, when I am away serv- 
ing with the army, and taking a base 
advantage of his powers of mind, and 
some better schooling, in which, I 
confess it, he is superior to me, winds 
himself round the heart of my des- 
tined wife, and meanly supplants me. 
He tempted her with his ambition. 
He will be great at the court, great in 
diplomacy, one of those days; and so 
deluded that child.” 

I saw the Count smiling compla- 
cently at these compliments. Unfor- 
tunately the young man saw it, and 
started up: “He is mocking me!” 
he cried. “Take care what you do. 
At this moment you are on the brink 
of your grave, and you dare to trifle 
with me !” 

“ Acain, I repeat,” said the other, 
in a tone of reproof, “ you forget that 
a ladyis by. This unseemly bravado, 
as you should well know, being 
brought up with gentlemen, is ungen- 
tlemanly, and unworthy of a French- 
man and asoldier ; atleast,” he added, 
sarcastically, “of one who was, till 
lately, a soldier.” 

Captain Louis coloured up, his eyes 
seemed starting from his head, and 
he set his teeth firmly, as if about to 
spring. But, with an effort, he be- 
came calm again. 

“You are right, quite right—I am 
corrected. I have forgotten myself 
for a moment, and mademoiselle will 
accept my apologies. You see,” he 
said, turning to me, “T have not that 
sweet control, that perfect command 
over myself which he has. But he is 
right, quite right. Timeis flying by, 
we are losing precious minutes ; now 
to business.” 
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With that he became quite calm 
again, and, stooping forward, began 
to talk in a low voice to the other. 
What was said, was indistinct, and 
did not reach me ; but there was a 
hum of energetic mutterings, empha- 
sized with violent gesticulation ; and 
I could see, now and again, scornful 
smiles on the face of the Count, with 
a savage showing of teeth in reply 
from the other. Which interchange 
of protest, and savage expostulation, 
now rising high, now running low in 
an undercurrent, seemed at last to die. 
It would be strange if they reasoned 
each other into harmony, and yet no 
such great surprise after all, for that 
sugary smile and persuasive tongue 
would prevail against much. 


. . . . . . 


“ NEVER !” 
“Give your solemn oath—if you 
don’t” —— 

“ Never! I say again” —words sa- 
vagely spoken, the young man glaring 
at him with eyes, and with shining 
teeth, even. They did not care to 
disguise their thoughts in mutterings 
now. 

“No, sir,’ the Count said, loudly, 
“vou shall not scare me with your 
vulgar terrorism.” 

Again the young man glared at him 
from opposite, as if now, indeed, about 
to spring. But the other folded his 
arms across his broad chest, and with 
an indescribable smile of fat scorn, 
seemed so utterly fearless, so trium- 
phant, that the young man ground 
his teeth again, and beat the cushions 
in a sort of fury. 

By-and-by they had fallen into 
the old battle of whisper, the wily 
Cavour trying something of that di- 
plomatist’s art, which I was sure was 
in him; and before very long, borne 
down by a sense of utter exhaustion 
and the excitement of this curious 
scene, I was dropping again into a 
doze. An hour must have gone by. 


“You SHALL 

“No!” 

“ T will have it from you before you 
leave this carriage.” 

A scoffing laugh from Cavour. 


“Swear! 
you.” 

Another scoffing laugh from Ca- 
vour. 

The next moment there was hollow 
stamping upon the floor of the car- 


I am dangerous, I tell 
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riage, and the younger man was at 
the other’s throat. The two were 
together in one undistinguishable 
mass. They seemed to be flung from 
side to side, to be rolled from one 
seat on to the other. There was an 
under-current of gasps and choking 
utterances, and the young man seemed 
to have wound himself about the 
massive figure of the other with the 
grip and coil of a boa-constrictor. 

or me, I lay there motionless, 
voiceless, benumbed with terror. 
Once, indeed, I forced out a shriek for 
help, but there was that roaring as of a 
great mill at the window, which swal- 
lowed up every sound. For a mo- 
ment, with my own feeble .fingers, I 
strove to put them asunder, but was 
flung off in an instant in the swaying 
and lurching of this terrible struggle. 
I wrung my hands, prayed, even flung 
myself on my knees, imploring them 
to have done with this frightful con- 
test. But at that moment they had 
no sense for any thing beyond them- 
selves. The mass now swung over 
with a crash against the door—now 
against the corner—now toppled on 
the sharp edges of the seat. I could 
see a hand burrowing deeply in an- 
.other’s throat, and another hand, to 
which that throat belonged, was 
twisted tightly in the hair of an- 
other’s head. Eyeballs protruded, 
eyelids strained round to the corner, 
blackening cheeks, purpleskins, burst- 
ing veins, came up in succession under 
the sickly light of the lamp. Now 
they have rolled with a loud scuffling 
thud on to the floor, as it were, into 
a well of darkness; and there I can 
hear them grinding and tearing each 
other to death. I know not what to 
do. Again I let down the glass ; and 
putting my face out to the wind roar- 
ing by at fifty miles an hour, shriek 
for aid. My cry is borne backwards 
with the gale. I can see the engine 
far in front aflying, and the glowing 
coal shedding a trail of sparks. There 
are whole chambers full of muffled 
men and women between me and it, 
comfortably disposed, unconscious 
what foul work is being done. I may 
shriek and shriek again, but my cry 
is stifled ere it quit my lips by the 
heavy hand of the breeze. If only 
one of those skilful gymnasts, those 
light-footed guards, who skip along 
outside, hanging on by the rail from 
end to end of the train, should ap- 
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pear suddenly, as deliverer. And yet, 
such a one must have passed by many 
times, and peered into our lighted 
chamber through the glass—himself 
invisible. 

When I draw in my head, I look 
with a shudder down upon that dark 
well between the seats; all is still 
again—I can distinguish nothing—and 
there sitting opposite, wrapped in a 
cloak, is A SINGLE FIGURE! the 
black-haired soldier! As to what 
was below, or what mystery lay in 
that deep black well, I did not dare 
to question. A sense of something 
terrible seemed to rise upon me in 
darker waves ; my head swam round; 
I did not know where I was; I would 
have fainted, as I recollect fainting 
once before in life, but I felt a despe- 
rate purpose in me to do battle with 
this weakness, and fought it away ; 
still it was gaining on me; my eyes 
kept drooping, my heart faltering. 


A dark cloaked figure was standing 
over me, shiny jetty eyes were 
peering into mine. “ Not a word, on 
your life,” said he, “a step, a motion, 
and you die.” Little faint lights were 
sprinkled like spray far and wide over 
the blackness. With an inexpressible 
relief, I saw that we were not flying 
with such speed as before. “In 
twenty minutes we shall be at a sta- 
tion ; in five more, the conductor will 
visit us for tickets. A word, and you 
die.” He struck something under his 
cloak, as he gave this threat, and 
flung himself into the seat opposite. 
I was so filled with rage and grief, 
that my English blood came rising up 
within me, and I was tempted to defy 
this wretch and all his terrors, but 
something like woman’s craft whis- 
pered to me that he had shown me 
no weapon, no pistol, such as his 
gesture would have made me believe 
he had under his cloak. Whatever 
deadly work had been worked had 
been accomplished by other means. 
As for his assassin’s stiletto, I did 
not fear that. 


So the appointed ten minutes drag- 
ged by slowly, and when the door 
was flung open, and the guard stood 
in the opening, I looked on him as a 
deputed minister of justice, and said 
out boldly, “THAT MAN THERE HAS 
MURDERED HIS FELLOW TRAVELLER !” 
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There was no resistance. They are 
used to these matters in France, which, 
like some other things, they order 
better. Gendarmes, in the peculiar 
cocked hat of their race, as soon as 
the train came rolling into halls of 
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light, emerged from mysterious lurk- 
ing places, and took him away quietly. 
By another train in the morning, I 
went forward, and was soon with that 
family with whom I have remained 
now many years. 


‘CEYLON AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Few books of its class, published in 
recent times, have attracted a larger 
share of public attention than Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. It is now 
inits fifth edition, and has a recognised 
and important place on the shelves of 
all good libraries devoted to natural 
history and antiquities. One of the 
secrets of its success is the fact that 
the author, besides communicating 
such new and curious information re- 
specting an island with which, hither- 
to, we were but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed, as enlarges the bounds of science, 
mixes this up with passages of adven- 
ture, introduced in the best taste, and 
not carried too far. Of the greater 
work, which is so well known, no 
more need be said. It has added to 
the reputation of an able administra- 
tor, an accurate and painstaking 
observer, and a lucid and pleasing 
writer. 

We mean to make little more than 
a passing reference to the second and 
smaller work by the same author, 
published during the month.* From 
the title and subject the reader might 
fall into the error of supposing that 
this one-volume book is merely an 
abridgment of the larger work. That 
would be decidedly unjust to Sir 
James, and he protests, on the best 
grounds, against such a construction, 
in his preface. Though a consider- 
able portion of this book had a place 
in the zoological section of the buikier 
one, the department of natural history 
is, more naturally, treated at length 
here in the place proper to it, and has 
been revised, fresh materials being 
introduced, and almost every para- 
graph re-written. If the part of the 
volume, however, which appeared in 
some shape before, were wholly ab- 
stracted, there would still remain suf- 


ficient to constitute “Sketches of the 
Natural History of Ceylon” an im- 
portant, valuable, and interesting pub- 
lication. It is a sequel to the former 
work, in fact, and as such must stand 
beside it in every good collection. 
The numerous curious things Sir 
James states of the social character- 
istics of the Singhalese, their folk lore, 
so much of which has originated in 
the beauty and peculiarities of struc- 
ture of their animals, their supersti- 
tions, and impressions as to the for- 
mer condition of their island, must, 
we regret to say, be passed over here. 
One of the most singular of their beliefs 
is thought by the author to have been 
derived from India. The Singhalese 
have an idea that the remains of a 
monkey are never to be found in the 
forest, and they wrap this up in a 
yroverb, to the effect that “he who 
has seen a white crow, the nest of a 
paddi bird, a straight coco-nut tree, 
or a dead monkey, is certain to live 
for ever.” But in India this animal 
is one of ill omen. It is believed that 
persons residing on the spot where a 
hanuman monkey has been killed, 
will die; that even its bones are un- 
lucky, and that no house erected 
where they are hid under ground, can 
yrosper. When a dwelling is to be 
built, the Jyotish philosophers are 
sent forth to determine by their scien- 
tific skill whether any such bones are 
concealed ; and Sir James quotes the 
observation of Buchanan, that “ it is 
perhaps owing to this fear of ill-luck 
that no native will acknowledge his 
having seen a dead hanuman.” 
Here the superstitions of the 
peoples may be quite distinct, 
not springing in any way the one 
from the other, which would add 
another slight element of probability 
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* «¢ Sketches of the Natural History of Ceylon, with Narratives and Anecdotes, 
illustrative of the Habits and Instincts of the Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
Insects, &c., including a Monograph of the Elephant, and a description of the 
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to the considerations which the au- 
thor has so remarkably advanced 
respecting the original connexion of 
the island with the Eastern Archi- 
pelago rather than with the adjacent 
mainland. 

The identity of the Singhalese with 
the race living in the Malayan coun- 
tries, is suggested, in the first place, 
by their legends. They hold that at 
an infinitely. remote period Ceylon 
formed an integral portion of a vast 
continent, so immense that its south- 
ern extremity fell below the equator, 
whilst in breadth it extended almost 
from the shores of Africa to those of 
China. This tradition it has been the 
lot of Sir James to verify by a succes- 
sion of discoveries, establishing the 
identity of the animal structures of 
Ceylon with those of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and their dissimilarity in nu- 
merous striking points, to those of the 
Dekkan. In his larger work, thisisola- 
tion of Ceylon, and its distinctness 
from India, was put forward as a con- 
jecture. Sir James Emerson Tennent 
uses this word regarding it himself. 
Now, however, his view is strengthen- 
ed by new circumstances, and he pro- 
pounds it with a boldness which the 
reader of the work will not consider 
unwarranted. 

Every geographer and traveller by 
whom the island has been previously 
visited —and some were eminent 
and distinguished persons—were con- 
tent to describe it according to 
the impression one gets from look- 
ing at it upon a map, as a fragment 
rent from the great continent in its 
immediate neighbourhood. Its vege- 
tation has been assumed to be iden- 
tical with that of Hindustan. Among 
the races of animals inhabiting island 
and mainland no distinctions were 
expected, and none were sought. 
This was very natural, but sufficient 
allowance was not made for the ca- 
price of nature—say rather for the 
infinite variety and beauty of the 
works of the Creator. Itnow appears 
that when we cross into Ceylon, we 
get into a new world, where there 
are animals altogether unknown to 
India, such as deer, shrews, squirrels, 
and many minor quadrupeds; but 
where also the marks of design in the 
organization of the smaller animals, 
and their physical fitness for the life 
andthe locality destined for them 
are sO multiplied, admirable, an 
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curious, as to afford the highest de- 
light to the contemplative and pious 
mind. Sir James goes over these 
features of the lower life in Ceylon with 
the zeal and accuracy of a true in- 
quirer, having verified his statements 
by personal observation. 

He finds dissimilarity in the birds 
of Ceylon and those of India. In 
reptiles and insects also the same dis- 
tinctiveness appears. What seems to 
have satisfied his mind most, however, 
as he puts it forward in this volume 
to complete his justification of the 
theory of a Malayan affinity for the 
island, is the peculiarity of the Ceylon 
elephant. Ceylon is the special ha- 
bitat of the largest description of this 
animal, and naturalists have hither- 
to hastily assumed it to be identical 
with the elephant of India. Sir 
James proves this not to be the case. 
It belongs to an entirely distinct spe- 
cies, found only in Sumatra and Cey- 
lon. 

The author says, generally, of his 
theory :— 

‘* Dim as is this ancient tradition (the 
legends of the Singhalese before referred 
to), it is in consistency with the conclu- 
sions of modern geology, that at the 
commencement of the tertiary period 
northern Asia and a considerable part 
of India were in all probability covered 
by the sea—but that, south of India, 
land extended eastward and westward, 
connecting Malacca with Arabia. Pro- 
fessor Ansted has propounded this view. 
His opinion is, that the Himalayas then 
existed only as a chain of islands, and 
did not, till a much later age, become 
elevated into mountain ranges—achange 
which took place during the same revo- 
lution that raised the great plains of 
Siberia and Tartary, and many parts of 
north-western Europe. At the same 
time the great continent whose position 
between the tropics has been alluded to, 
and whose previous existence is still in- 
dicated by the Coral islands, the Lacca- 
dives, the Maldives, and the Chagos 
group, underwent simultaneous depres- 
sion by a counteracting movement.— 
Ancient World, by D. 'T. Ansted, 

A.” 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent adds :— 


“But divested of Oriental mystery 
and geologic conjecture, and brought to 
the test of ‘geographical distribution,’ 
this once prodigious continent aforesaid 
appears to have connected the distant 
islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, and pos- 
sibly to have united both to the Malay 
peninsula, from which the latter is now 
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severed by the Straits of Malacca. 
The proofs of physical affinity between 
those scattered localities are exceedingly 
curious.” 


Even the insects of Ceylon have a 
less affinity to the entomology of 
India than that of Australia. Themost 
commanding characteristic of Ceylon 
distinctiveness, however, is the ele- 

hant. The Hlephas Sumatranus of 

emminck, called by the natives 
gadjah, is of an obviously different 
species from either that of Africa or 

engal. Temminck describes the 
points of difference with minuteness, 
and they are such as to establish this 
want of identity beyond dispute. 
“The number of pairs of false ribs 
(which alone vary, the true ones being 
always six) is fourteen (in the Ceylon 
elephant), one less than in the Afri- 
canus, one more than in the Jndicus; 
and so it is with the dorsal vertebre, 
which are twenty in the Swmatranus 
(twenty-one and nineteen in the others), 
whilst the new species agrees with 
Africanus in the number of sacral 
vertebre (four), and with Jndicus in 
that of the caudal ones, which are 
thirty-four.” 

Professor Schlegel, writing to Sir 
James, and admitting the extraordin- 


Ir has been said, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the Treaty of Vienna 


secured Europe forty years of peace,” 


and the politicians who say so back 
up their opinion with the sentence 
from the Latin Delectus : 


Iniquissimam pacem justissimo bello an- 
tefero. 

I prefer the most unjust peace to the 
justest war. 


But is it so? The Treaty of Vienna 
answered the one end for which it was 
designed. It kept France within 
bounds for a time, but it could not 
turn wrong into right. One of the la- 
bours of Hercules” was to turn the 
Achelous out of its course to cleanse 
the Augean stable ; but we are nottold 
how Hercules turned the river back 
into its bed when it had done its work, 
and washed out the litter of ages. 

This was the task which diplomacy 
set itself down to at a council table 
VOL. LVIII.—NO, CCCXLVIII. 
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ary nature of this apparent distinc- 
tiveness of species, suggests that na- 
turalists should exert themselves to 
discover whether any traces of the 
Ceylon elephant are to be found in 
the Dekkan, or that of Sumatra in 
Cochin China or Siam, whether, in 
fact, there is any one species to which 
the African, the Indian, and Sumatran 
all belong. . 

The theory of our author, however, 
though vastly strengthened ~ by the 
osteological peculiarities of the gad- 
jah, does not depend upon these 
alone. It appears to be written upon 
every feature of the natural history 
of the island, and no one can read Sir 
James’s book without coming to the 
conclusion which he has deliberately 
formed. At all events, naturalists 
have now this interesting question 
before them, and what further light 
they can throw upon it, the public 
will be glad to possess. 

The “Sketches” constitute a de- 
lightful volume, written in an excel- 
lent spirit, and are profusely illus- 
trated with beautifully executed 
plates, which add greatly to the value 
of the book, both to the professed 
natural historian and the general 
reader. 


in Vienna. France was the river bed 
of democracy. To keep the torrent 
within its course, and to protect sur- 
rounding nations — the danger 
of periodical inundations, was the 
avowed object of all the diplomatists 
assembled at Vienna in March, 1815. 
The foreign policy of Europe was re- 
duced to a single problem, and for the 
sake of that every other question left 
out of view. Poland was handed 
over unconditionally to Russia, and 
Italy to Austria ; Germany was con- 
signed to the tender mercies of the 
Diet of Frankfort; Norway was 
severed from Denmark and united to 
Sweden ; Holland and Belgium were 
forced into an unnatural alliance, 
all because the politicians of Europe 
were a en, and could see no 
banking out French ag 


way 0: ion 
but by erecting a — of despotic 
states around her. The object of the 


Treaty of Vienna was declared to be 
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that “of restoring between France 
and her neighbours those relations of 
reciprocal confidence and good-will 
which the fatal effects of the Revolu- 
tion and the system of conquest had 
for so long a time disturbed.” 

Yet at the moment of signing this 
piedge of peace, the Duke of Riche- 

ieu described it as a fatal treaty. 
“* More dead than alive,” he writes on 
the 21st November, “I yesterday put 
my name to this fatal treaty.” It 
was fatal of course from the point of 
view of a French minister. But at 
the end of a forty years’ peace, we can 
see how it crippled Europe as well as 
France. It was a treaty under the 
shadow of which the holy alliance 
stole like a nightmare on Europe. 
For ten long years England lay under 
the trance, till Canning had the cour- 
age to look the ghost in the face, and 
bid it depart. 

But on the Continent the ghost of 
absolutism was not so easily laid. 
The Revolution of July did a little, 
but only a little, for the cause of 
liberty. Louis Philippe’s government 
was soon ascertained to be revolu- 
tionary only in name. The younger 
branch of the Bourbons and the holy 
alliance soon came to an understand- 
ing with each other, and all things 
went on as they were before. 

The history of Europe, between 
1815 and 1848, may be described in 
this way, that Metternich was Aus- 
tria, and Austria was Europe. The 

licy that governed Austria, governed 

Surope through Austria, the policy of 

leaving Camarina alone. It was only 
a policy of expedients and compro- 
mises. Voli quieta movere was the 
motto of Metternich’s life. Leave 
well and ill alone: all change is a 
change for the worse. This was the 
kind of conservatism which reigned 
in Vienna, and from Vienna reacted 
on most of the cabinets of Europe. 
If Lord Eldon had been Prime Minis- 
ter and Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
as well as Lord Chancellor, he could 
not have dictated a more timid and 
halting policy than the great minister 
who governed Austria for forty-five 
years. Metternich was Austria, and 
to understand why Austria is dying 
of atrophy, we have only to consider 
the character of the man by whom 
her policy has been guided during the 
greater part of the present century. 

Since Austria became an empire in 
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1806, on the decease of the old Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation, 
three emperors have sat on the throne, 
Francis ., Ferdinand L., and Francis 
Joseph L., the reigning emperor. Of 
two of the three, the best that can be 
said is, that they were respectable 
nonentities ; of the third, we can only 
say at present, as Solon of Croesus, 
that he cannot be called happy till he 
has died. The Emperor Francis, the 

ood, the paternal, who stroked the 
heads of children in the streets, died 
a harmless old man in 1838. His 
was a despotism tempered by dul- 
ness; and if his empire had been onl 
a suburb of Vienna, with no Spiel- 
berg, no piombi of Venice, the world 
would have never cared to ask who 
was prime minister during the forty- 
three years that Francis sat on the 
throne. At last the torpid existence 
of the Emperor Francis was rounded 
by asleep, and Ferdinand I. reigned 
in his stead. 

In September, 1838, the iron crown 
of Lombardy was placed on the head 
of Ferdinand, in Milan, and never, per- 
haps,had the crown ofAgilulf, wrought, 
as tradition says, out of a nail of the 
cross, sat on a more imbecile and 
vacant brow than on that of Ferdi- 
nand. It was the same crown that 
the conqueror of Marengo and Auster- 
litz had crowned himself with, and in 
his case the fillet of iron became him 
of the iron will, the Charlemagne of 
modern Europe. As for poor Ferdi- 
nand, he dragged on a miserable ex- 
istence for ten years, as the puppet 
Emperor of Austria, and then was de- 
posed in a family council in 1848, 
when the troubles at Milan, Pesth, 
and Vienna, coming trooping together, 
caused the House of Hapsburg to 
tremble for its very existence. 

Ferdinand was set aside, and his 
young nephew Francis Joseph set up 
in his stead. Francis Joseph has 
every thing in his favour but this, 
that he is obliged to govern a patched- 
upempire under a centralizing despot- 
ism which has brought it to the verge 
of ruin. Austria is used up: every 
dog has his day, and Austria has lived 
out her time. No personal qualities, 
however brilliant, can any longer hold 
together an empire that is falling 
asunder, as a glacier when it has got 
down to the bottom of the valley. 
Even if he had the qualities, which 
Francis Joseph has not, he could not 
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long keep up the bureaucracy of 
Vienna that has ruled over the south- 
east of Europe under the name of 
Austria. But Francis Joseph wants 
those qualities which would fit him 
to become the Atlas of a falling globe. 
At the accession of the young Empe- 
ror Commodus it was said that some 
augured great good from it, others 
great evil, and some cared nothing at 
all about it. The last came to the 
right conclusion. Young emperors, be 
they ever so brave and accomplished, 
cannot turn back the course of time. 
The empire does not grow young again 
with its new chief. His self-will and 
his courage may only shake the em- 
pire to pieces the sooner. To go 
softly all their days had been the 
choice of the last of his two feeble 
rn and they found in Prince 

etternich a minister after their 
heart. By a succession of shifts and 
expedients Metternich held the revo- 
lution at bay for forty years; but at 
the first spring of the monster he lost 
all presence of mind and fled away 
from Vienna to London. There, in 
exile, he met M. Guizot, and told him, 
with a self-satisfied air, that he had 
not made a single mistake, and had 
nothing to regret in his administra- 
tion of nearly half acentury. Prince 
Metternich gave us the measure of 
his own incapacity by that self-con- 
fident assertion. It is only a proof 
that a man may live all his life in the 
thick of diplomacy without once 
understanding the wants of a country. 
There is an upper story of sublime 
indifference far above the street-cries 
and the cart-wheels of common life 
in which a statesman may live and 
die in profound ignorance of the wants 
of the age. Parliamentary life is the 
life of astatesman. A cabinet minis- 
ter is no minister at all till he has 
aired his projects on the floor of the 
House of Commons, and learned to 
rough it under the abuse and scrutiny 
of a vigilant opposition. In want of 
all this, Metternich grew mouldy 
with age and traditions of the status 
quo of the treaty of Vienna, and the 
empire went mouldering on with 
him. He either knew not or heeded 
not the signs of the times. Italy 
fermenting on one side of him and 
Hungary on the other. At last the 
pent up fires burst forth in 1848. As 
it might have been predicted, repres- 
sion was of use until the volcano was 
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ready to boil over, and then Enceladus 
and his brass slipper might leap in; 


but it was too late; he had only to 
bear the penalty of approaching too 
near the burning mountain. 

Metternich disa ed in 1848 
and Austria died with him. The old 
men of last generation, the public 
men who remember 1815, and the 
Treaty of Vienna, still believe in 
Austria, and our House of Lords still 
clings to the opinion that Austria ex- 
ists. It is too much to expect of 
statesmen of the old school to give up 
the notions of geography and history 
which were whipped into them when 
Austria owned the Netherlands, and 
the German empire had not yet 
vanished to limbo. The Ozsarian 
superstition is over them still, and 
they cannot shake it off. A EIOU, 
Austria est Imperatrix Orbis Uni- 
verse, was & boast which exercised 
some influence even on those who 
laughed at the boast. It had become a 
fixed notion of our foreign policy that 
Austria is the centre of gravity which 
must not be touched if we would not 
bring down the balance of power. 
Like the rocking stones of Cornwall, 
Europe may reel ever so much provided 
Austria remains as she always was, a 
dead weight on Europe, the keeper of 
the Marches on the borders of Turkey 
and Russia. This would be very 

ood if Austria, did really uphold the 

alance of power. But if, instead of 
this, by her internal weakness she has 
become another Turkey, a mark for 
Russian aggression, or a prize for a 
vigorous incendiarist like Mazzini or 
Kossuth, it is strange that statesmen 
should go on repeating the same pla- 
titudes about our ancient ally, that 
great conservative power of the Con- 
tinent, the barrier against Russian 
and French ambition. This is the 
opinion of old men only, of the school 
of Sir Archibald Alison, who go on 
saying the same thing, from the senile 
habit of iteration which growson men, 
when having ceased to think, they 
come by what are called “ fixed opi- 
nions” on foreign questions. 

The view is a favourite one in the 
House of Lords, and that, too, on 
both sides of the House. In this 
Lord a and Lord Derby, the 
Marquis of Normanby and the Earl 
of Clarendon, much as they differ on 
every other question, would agree. 
Younger men, like the Marquis of 
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Bath, have caught the diplomatic 
tone about Austria in a different 
school. Nursed at Oxford on Laud- 
ism and Legitimacy, and taught a 
certain high-bred theory of Anglican 
communion andabsolutistsympathies. 
Young noblemen of this school come 
to repeat the common-place of their 
elders about the necessity for Austria 
in the European system. Their ar- 
guments are too flimsy to stand one 
brush of plain common sense. They do 
not reach down to the middle classes, 
or at all express the opinion of the 
real governing minds of England. It 
is the single special point on which 
the House of Lords falls behind pub- 
lic opinion in the most marked man- 
ner. Not a single first-class news- 
paper or magazine supports this 
opinion ; on the contrary, the writers 
of the Press are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing the recovery of Austria 
hopeless. Yet the House of Lords 
still listens approvingly to the well- 
wishers of Austria, and the Conserva- 
tive party have weakened their hold 
on the country by appearing to side 
with the Upper Siam, and against 
the Lower, on this turning point of 


forei olicy. 

Bread. and cheese was the shibbo- 
leth by which the Lombards were 
detected and hunted down through 
Lombard-street, in the reign of one 
of our Plantagenet kings. The House 
of Lords’ shibboleth is the necessity 
for a strong Austria. No one can 

ronounce it but one of the true blue 
Blood with a coronet and supporters. 
One must be, in a manner, to the 
custom born, to feel a proper awe for 
the balance of power, an awe which 
we suppose our hereditary lawgivers 
put on with their peers’ robes. He 
would be a bold man who would 
stand up in the Upper House and say 
out his mind on the Treaty of Vienna. 
The genius loct would frown down 
the presumptuous speaker, and before 
he had stammered out a few senten- 
ces, he would find such unmistakable 
signs of ae coming in on 
him from all sides of the House, that 
he would be glad to beat a retreat, 
and never to venture again before 
such an audience with such an un- 
welcome topic. 

There may be a use in all this— 
it is well not only for Austria but for 
Europe that there is a council of 
elders who ate ready to receive any 
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a which can be put in on her be- 
alf—a body which is so slow to part 
with the traditions of the past, that 
it is ready to extend indulgence to 
the worst despotism, if it will only re- 
pent and mend its ways even at the 
eleventh hour. The House of Lords 
is a measure of the endurance of a 
constitutional country like ours. The 
repentant despot who sees the folly of 
his ways has one branch of our legis- 
lation to welcome him back to popu- 
lar government. When the door of 
the House of Lords is shut, then in- 
deed, but not till then, it is too late. 
King Francis II. of Naples had dis- 
gusted even the House of Lords, and 
therefore when he fell, he fell unpitied 
by any man in England who had not 
sold his intellect and common sense 
to the Pope for the sake of saving his 
soul. But the House of Lords Kets 
not yet despaired of Austria as they 
had despaired of Naples ever since 
Mr. Gladstone had made the name 
of Ferdinand execrated in England. 
Even still Austria has her supporters, 
and whatever little grace she may 
still find in the eyes of Englishmen, 
she will find among our hereditary 
legislators, and the old men who cling 
by the settlement of Europe at the 
Treaty of Vienna. 

A brief survey of the past history of 
Austria will convince every unpreju- 
diced mind that her course is run, as 
well as her dynasty effete, and that 
she cannot survive much longer in 
the composite form known as the 
Austrian empire. 


“Marte alii crescunt tu felix Austria 
nube.” 


In this epigram is expressed the 
history of the rise of Austria. ree 
fortunate marriages brought together 
five crowns into the house of hee 
burg within less than fifty years. 
The marriage of Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, in 1477, brought 
the splendid duchy of Burgundy, with 
all the Low countries ; next, the 
marriage of Philip the Handsome, 
only son of Maximilian and Mary, in 
1496, to Jane, Infanta of Spain, and 
heiress of the united crowns of Castile 
and Arragon, brought the kingdom 
of Spain ; and lastly, the marriage of 
F oaliena L, son of Philip and Jane, 
and brother of Charles V., to Anne 
Jagellon, in 1521, brought in the two 
Jagellon crowns of Hungary and 
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Bohemia. Thus the Austrian mon- 
archy dates from no farther back than 
1521. It arose with the Reforma- 
tion, and it appears destined to last 
only so long as the counter reforma- 
tion is able to stem the tide of light 
and knowledge in southern Europe. 
To read the lives of the sixteen Haps- 
burg Emperors who have ruled at 
Vienna during the last three centu- 
ries, reads more like the tale of the 
Atreidoe or fated Pelops line. It 
has the air of a Greek tragedy, to 
read of a race handing down from 
father to son a hereditary hate against 
free thought. Doomed to carry on a 
vain struggle against a power mightier 
than their own, and doing all this 
under a kind of blind necessity, 
prompted bya spirit more wicked than 
itself, the instrument in the hands of 
the Jesuits, who have fought Pro- 
testantism from behind the throne of 
the Austrian Kaiser. 

Take these descendants of the melan- 
choly mad Jane, Infanta of Spain, and 
their lives all tell the same tale of a 
struggle handed down from father to 
son. Ferdinand L., the brother of 
Charles V.,wasthe first ofhisline. The 
Venetian ambassador described him 


in 1547 as, “ very religious ; he attends 
mass every day, and on great holi- 
days hears one or two sermons ; he 
receives the sacrament two or three 


or four times in the year.” In his 
last will he conjured his son and suc- 
cessor, Maximilian, not to desert the 
old paths, but to remember that as 
unity was a sign of truth, and divi- 
sion of error, the divisions of Pro- 
testants proclaimed their error. “I 
would rather see you dead than join 
the new sects,” he wrote in his codicil 
of 1555. He first introduced the 
Jesuits then known as the Spanish 
priests into Vienna, and selected 

badilla, one of the founders of 
the order, as his confessor. 

What Ferdinand I. began, his 
grandson, Ferdinand II. carried out 
to a bloody conclusion. The first 
Ferdinand projected the extirpation 
of free thought, and the second Fer- 
dinand consummated the cruel pro- 
ject. About the middle of the six- 
teenth century, according to the 
statements of the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, nine-tenths of Germany professed 
the new creed. Bohemia was more 
Hussite than ever. The Hussite 
goose, as the popular saying was, had 
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laid an egg which Luther hatched, 
and the whole land was swarmin 
with heresy. Hungary, too, was ful 
of the new doctrine: it had pene- 
trated everywhere. The new learning 
was welcomed in hall, and cloister, 
and cottage. To all appearance these 
countries were lost to the Church of 
Rome ; and so, in all probability, it 
would have been if that church had 
not found rulers who had no qualms 
of conscience about persecuting here- 
tics. It is now generally understood 
that persecution must be thorough to 
effect its object. The inquisitor must 
be able not to wince as he watches his 
victim on the rack, or his victim will 
triumph in the end. For if there is 
a soft point in the heart of the tor- 
mentor, the tortured man will surely 
spy it out, and then it becomes a 
struggle of endurance between the 
pain of mind of the one, and the pain 
of body of the other. Generally the 
mind gives in before the body ; the 
inquisitor relents, or wearies first ; 
the man is taken down from the rack, 
and the reprieved heretic becomes 
more obstinate than ever. But if, as 
the exception sometimes happens, the 
tormentor is more hard-hearted than 
the tormented man, then persecution 
triumphs for the time, and truth has 
nothing for it but to fly, as the woman 
in the Apocalypse, into the wilder- 
ness, to a place prepared for her fora 
time, times, and a half time. So it 
was in Japan, when the Roman 
Catholic missionaries were tortured, 
and the religion of the Cross exter- 
minated out of the island. Not a 
vestige of Christianity remains to 
this day in Japan, proving that per- 
secution will, if persisted in, put 
down any religion, true or false. The 

rsecution of Protestantism in Bo- 

emia was quite as thorough as that 
of Romanism in Japan. 

After the battle of Prague, fought 
on the 8th November, 1620, Bohemia 
lay at the feet of Ferdinand, who 
took the same bloody revenge on his 
Bohemian subjects that our James IT. 
on the followers of Monmouth. On 
one day twenty-four of the principal 
nobles of Bohemia were beheaded. 
Between the hours of five and six 
of the clock on the 2ist June, 1621, 
the executioner laboured on at his 
bloody work, while a rainbow spanned 
the sky during part of the time, re- 
minding us of a similar coincidence 
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under a scene of similar barbarity at 
the impaling of the martyrs of Mada- 
gascar a few years ago. 

The confiscation of estates which 
followed was enormous. The Em- 
peror levied the sum of forty-three 

illions of florins by the sale of these 
confiscated estates, and to this day 
the Clam Gallas and Clam Martinitz, 
and other Bohemian families, trace 
their descent from the fortunate sol- 
diers—the Claverhouses and Kirks 
of Ferdinand, who got a part of the 
forfeited estates of Lutherans. The 
greater part of Bohemia was thus 
regranted. No less than 185 noble 
houses, of twelve, twenty, and even 
fifty persons each, besides many thou- 
sand families of commoners and citi- 
zens, left their country for ever. The 
Bohemian language and literature, as 
well as their charters and liberties, 
were extinguished at a blow. The 
kingdom was thoroughly Austrianised, 
and has never made an effort for in- 
dependence since. 

he turn of Hungary was to come 
next. Leopold I. was the grandson 
of Ferdinand IT., and incapable as he 
was in every other respect, he showed 
quite a hereditary aptitude for quench- 
ing popular rights in blood. The 
Hungarians, up to the year 1670, re- 
tained a strange privilege, a relic of 
feudalism, known as the right of in- 
surrection. It was that sturdy kind of 
remonstrance that the old feudal no- 
bility, such as Archibald Bell-the-Cat, 
or the Warwick king-maker, in our 
own history, have distinguished them- 
selves by asserting. It had been 
solemnly reserved to the Hungarian 
magnates by the Golden Bull of 1222, 
“a had never, before 1670, been 
— by any King of Hungary. 
ut in that year, Leopold, incited 
by the Jesuits, resolved to be master 
of Hungary, and having beaten down 
the resistance of the nobles who ap- 
Soa to their right of insurrection, 

e treated Hungary as a conquered 
country, and parcelled it out as his 
grandfather had done with Bohemia. 
All Protestant worship was inter- 
dicted ; preachers and schoolmasters 
were banished or put to death. Two 
hundred and fifty Lutheran ministers 
were carried off into Bohemia, and 
there thrown into dungeons without 
even a form of trial, and thirty-eight 
of these pastors were sold at fifty 
crowns per head as galley slaves to 
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Naples. Hungary, now reduced to 
extremities, found relief in an unex- 
pected quarter. The Turks invaded 
Austria and invested Vienna. 

This was that celebrated siege of 
Vienna, the last recoil of the wave of 
Mahometan aggression which had 
broke against the eastern and western 
extremities of Europe during eight 
centuries. John Sobieski, King of 
Poland, saved Austria from a dis- 
memberment, and Austria repaid the 
service by sharing in the dismember- 
ment of Poland a century after. But 
this diversion of Turkey only brought 
a short reprieve to Hungary. As soon 
as the danger was over, Leopold re- 
newed his attempts against the liber- 
ties of Hungary, and this time with 
only too fatal effect. The bloody 
assize of Eperies, in which a Carafia 
of Naples presided, followed soon 
after the deliverance of Vienna. Car- 
affa once said: “If I were conscious 
of having within my body one drop 
of blood that was friendly to the 
Hungarians, I would at once bleed 
myself to death.” Nor was this a 
ferocious threat only. Tortures fol- 
lowed too horrible to relate—the rack, 
the boot, the dropping of heated wax 
on delicate and sensitive parts of the 
body, were common punishments. 
Caratfa boasted that he would be the 
Attila, or scourge of God, to the Hun- 
garians, and the boast was no empty 
one. Exhausted, at last, with suffer- 
ing, Hungary submitted to Leopold’s 
demands—they gave up the right of 
election to the crown of Hungary, 
and admitted that it was hereditary 
in the line of the House of Hapsburg ; 
they also surrendered the right of in- 
surrection, and Austria made another 
step in advance towards the form of 
centralized and irresponsible despot- 
ism which is its ideal of a good 
government. 

With the eighteenth century a 
more liberal spirit seems to have 
passed across Europe, and the princes 
of the Austrian line showed a re- 
forming tendency, which might have 
ended in saving Austria had not the 
reaction against the French Revolu- 
tion caught Austria and swept her 
back into the ways of Jesuitism dur- 
ing the last sixty years. From Joseph 
I., who ascended the throne in 1705, 
down to the death of Joseph IL, in 
1789, the progress of Austria, though 
slow, was uninterrupted. Joseph L. 
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was the first of his race who dared to 
break with the Jesuits, and even went 
so far as to expel a Jesuit preacher 
from Vienna for observations from 
the pulpit levelled at him. During 
the reign of his successor, Charles VL., 
the work of ecclesiastical reform went 
on; useless monasteries were sup- 
pressed, the convents were inspected, 
and many abuses restrained or 
abolished altogether. The age called 
for these things, and Charles VI., who 
was a mere trifler with kingcraft, 
went with his age without well know- 
ing whither things were tending. 
aria Theresa, and her more cele- 
brated son, Joseph II., were the two 
who brought Austria fairly abreast of 
the age. Up to the accession of Maria 
Theresa, in 1740, Austria was as dull 
and bigoted as Spain. But French 
ideas now became the fashion in Ger- 
many. While the Spanish Bourbons 
left their country behind them at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, and became 
more Spanish than the Spaniards, the 
Austrian line of Hapsburg fell in 
with the prevailing French philo- 
sophy, and under Kaunitz, Prime 
Minister of Austria, whom Pope Pius 
VI. called 2d ministro eretico, Vienna 
vied with Berlin in ringing out the 
reign of religious absolutism, and 
ringing in the reign of religious free- 
thinking. Joseph II. even went so 
far as to threaten a religious schism. 
In 1772 the Jesuits were expelled 
from Vienna. The celebrated bull— 
In Coend Domini—was ordered to 
be expunged from all rituals; the 
oath which Ferdinand II. had ordered 
all doctors of divinity to take, of be- 
lief in the Immaculate Conception, 
was abolished ; the people were not 
required to kneel in the streets as the 
rocession of the Host passed. The 
importation of images and relics from 
Italy was put a stop to. Agnus Deis 
waxen amulets, scapulars, and all 
such holy trumpery, were forbidden 
to be sold—images in churches were 
stripped of their tawdry dresses, their 
periwigs, their hooped petticoats, their 
coral bracelets, and glass diamonds. 
Bijouterie fausse et articlesde devotion 
is a well-known sign over certain 
shops which betrays the origin of 
the word trum in the form trom- 
perie. With all this Joseph II. waged 
an unsparing war. The Church of 
Rome was never so near being reformed 
in spite of itself as at the close of the 
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last century, when the incapacity of 
Louis XV1., and the demoralization 
of a starving Paris mob, hurried the 
French Revolution into such excesses, 
as has thrown back the cause of pro- 
gress a century or more in Southern 
Germany. 

Into the reaction against French Ja- 
cobinism Austria threw herself, with 
a spirit which has been twice fatal to 
her under the First and Third Napo- 
leon. Contrary to the advice of old 
Kaunitz, Leopold of Tuscany, the 
brother of Joseph, who succeeded him 
in 1789, declared war against France. 
Pitt has been blamed even by Lord 
Macaulay, for not proclaiming a holy 
war against the French Revolution 
when he declared war against France 
in 1793. Either no war at all, ora 
crusade such as Burke preached in 
his war pamphlet, the “ Thoughts on 
the French Revolution,” should have 
been the policy of Pitt, according to 
our great historian. The fate of Aus- 
tria convinces us that Pitt was right 
and Burke wrong. It is no use 
affecting faith. Of all shams, the 
sham of importing the superstitious 
feelings of one age into the political 
quarrels of another is the worst. The 
crusades must stand or fall with the 
age which produced them. We can 
say with Burke, that the age of chi- 
valry is passed, without falling into a 
rage with our own times, in the sad 
Quixotic way which Burke did. For 
Burke, the right excuse is, that he 
was in declining health, and that pas- 
sion had got the better of reason. 
Had he been as young as Pitt he 
would have been as cool as Pitt ; and 
as Burke appealed from the new 
school of Whigs to the old, so in judg- 
ing his thoughts on the French Re- 
volution, we appeal from the Burke 
of 1793 to the Burke of 1773. The 
holy war of Austria against France 
in 1792 ended in making the French 
Revolution moreimplacable than ever. 
It elevated the party of the Mountain 
into power, and made Robespierre, 
Danton, and Murat the dictators of 
France and the terror of Europe for 
two or three years. Even when they 
fell, they left the on’s teeth sowed 
of the wars of Napoleon in Italy and 
Germany. Marengo, Ulm, Auster- 
litz, are the fruits of that fatal obsti- 
nacy which would make no terms of 
peace with the Revolution. Nor did 
the evil stop here. When France fell 
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beneath the weight of her own con- 
quests, defeated more by her own 
pride and selfishness than the arms 
of Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
united, the reaction threw Austria 
back into the arms of the Jesuits, 
who have brought her down lower 
every day, till she stands now on the 
brink of dissolution and ruin. 

It is the fate of that order to be 
always digging its own grave. It is 
never so near its downfall as when it 
has succeeded in all its intrigues, and 
is squat beside the ear of the monarch 
like the tempter beside the ear of 
Eve. Under Metternich’s rule, and 
up to 1848, the reaction was more 
ome than religious. Absolutism 

ad not leagued with Ultramontan- 
ism as yet. But when, in 1848, the 
Revolution broke out, and reaction 
fled in the person of Metternich, the 
last remaining hope for Austria died 
out, and it entered on its second ca- 
reer of reaction, both religious and po- 
litical, which has Santeusl its downfall 
so that nothing can probably now 
avert it. Young Francis Joseph re- 
covered, in 1849, all that Ferdinand 
had lost in 1848 : the deluge had dis- 
appeared, and the landmarks had not 
disappeared with it, or Austria lost a 
single foot of territory. But the op- 
— was allowed to pass by. 

rained by the Jesuits, Francis Jo- 
seph has acted up to the instructions 
of his youth. By the Concordat of 
1856 he signed away the religious 
liberties of his people; and by his 
bad faith, both with Russia and the 
Western Powers, during the Crimean 
war, he left himself so completely 
without an ally in Europe that France 
was able to march to the Mincio, in 
1859, before even Germany put a re- 
giment in motion to defend Austria 
on the Rhine. 

Since 1859 the disintegration of 
Austria has gone on as rapidly during 
peace asin war. Austria’s weakness 
was Hungary’s opportunity, and she 
has not allowed it to pass by without 
making a stand for her ancient liber- 
ties. Hungary has followed the ex- 
ample of Italy in putting aside vision- 
ary for political reform. M. Buol is 
the Count Cavour of Hungary. He 
has struck the right note which finds 
an echo in the hearts of true-born 
Englishmen, be they Whig or Tory— 
nolumus leges Anglice mutare. He 
has shown that Austria is the innova- 
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tor, and not Hungary—that Hungary 
stands by her ancient constitutional 
rights, which the centralized despot- 
ism of Vienna has tried to supersede. 
Austria has made a last attempt to 
recover her ground in the provinces 
by calling a Reichsrath or Parliament 
to Vienna to save the falling mo- 
narchy. But the popular element 
refuses to be represented there. It 
is like King Charles’ Parliament of 
Oxford—a house of notables, in which 
the people’s representatives were con- 
spicuous only from their absence. 
Such a mock Parliament as this is 
worse than none at all, for it shuts the 
door against any desire for reconcilia- 
tion on either side. So long as the 
King’s party and the Parliament 
party are ranged on opposite sides, 
the evils of a kingdom divided against 
itself is felt and deplored ; but when 
one branch of the legislation goes 
the length of excommunicating the 
other, and creating another in its 
room, there is no room then for com- 
promise. It is a declaration of war 
to the knife, and one of the two must 
give way in the end. 

Austria is now nothing else than a 
name for the army and the aristocracy 
of Vienna. So long as the army can 
live at free quarters without pay, and 
the bureaucracy can support life on 
paper money, Hungary will not at- 
tempt arising, and Austria will live 
in the eyes of diplomatists as power- 
ful as ever. But this sap at the 
foundation must bring the strong- 
hold down at last. Austria cannot 
live for ever on credit and the con- 
scription. When she has eaten up 
Hungary, the locusts must die be- 
cause there is nothing left to devour. 
It is a happy circumstance that just 
at the present, when Austria is fall- 
ing to pieces, neither France nor Rus- 
sia are ready to spring on her. The 
wolves have followed the exhausted 
horse all day, but at the moment 
when he is ready to drop, they are 
obliged to fall off themselves from 
exhaustion. 

Were it not for the emancipation 
of the serfs and the troubles in Po- 
land, Russia would be ready to revenge 
herself on Austria for her ingratitude 
during the Crimean war. And were 
it not for the short harvest and the 
financial difficulties of France, Napo- 
leon would probably march across 
the Mincio, and perhaps dictate terms 
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of peace to Austria at Schoenbrunn, as 
his uncle did in 1809. It has been 
happily ordered otherwise, and so, in 
all probability, the peace of Europe 
for 1862 is secured. But if diplomacy 
is to learn a lesson from the events 
passing before it, it should see that 
Austria is not a cause of strength but 
of weakness to Europe. So far from 
our conservative and peace-loving in- 
stincts fastening on the preservation 
of Austria, we should see in her a 
disturbing element to the peace of 
Europe. Wecan have no security for 
peace so long as Austria exists as she 
1s, an army commanded by Germans 
in occupation of four or five non-Ger- 
man provinces. Martial law, or the 
will of the commander-in-chief, is 
now the only law in Hungary. It is 
the same in Venetia, and very nearly 
the same in Croatia, Bohemia, and 
Gallicia. Poles, Italians, Magyars, 
Sclaves, are all up in arms against 
her, and they have discovered at last 
the secret of her former divide et 
impera policy. The Hungarians in 
Venetia are not to be relied on, and 
so they are replaced by German 
regiments; but the Germans cannot 
be ubiquitous. As soon as an Aus- 
trian soldier opens his mouth, his 
speech betrays him. The white coat 
and the blue trousers may tell their 
tale of successful centralization, but 
the word of command points out 
where centralization has broken down. 
Where the machine wants the help 
of the man, it cannot be called self- 
acting This the Hungarians, Poles, 
and Italians now see well, and having 
beheld the point of Austria’s weak- 
ness, are awaiting till the machine 
breaks down to escape from the hated 
despotism of Vienna. Diplomatists, 
and the old school of statesmen, will go 
on probably repeating the stale com- 
monplaces about the necessity for Aus- 
triaas a makeweight in Europe, till the 
collapse comes, and they will then 
find out that Europe balances itself 
without any contrivance on their part. 
There is undoubtedly a balance of 
power, just as there is a balance in 
nature between animal and vegetable 
life. But as the balance in one case is 
not of man’s devising, so in the other. 
We may wantonly destroy it by our 
pride or folly, but the balance asserts 
itself under a new form. It isa safe- 
guard set up by the Ruler of nations 
against universal empire. If one 
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state fails to do its part in checking 
the encroachments of its more ambi- 
tious neighbours, it falls out of its rank 
in the European system, and is re- 
ony by another. Sweden, Poland, 

pain, were once important elements 
in the composition of forces be- 
tween East and West. They have 
all three dropped out of count; two 
into a second or third rank, while the 
third has disappeared altogether. In 
their room has sprung up Prussia, 
Russia, and now Ttaly. ustria all 
through has been steadily declining, 
and is likely to subside into a rank 
not above that of Spain or Sweden. 
Saxony and Prussia changed places 
during the wars of last century, and 
now ssia is bidding for the leader- 
ship of Germany, which she is better 
entitled to than Austria, for every 
reason. Not onlyis she more power- 
ful and more progressive than Aus- 
tria, but also the whole or nineteen- 
twentieths of her population are Ger- 
man-speaking, while not more than 
one-sixth of the Austrian empire is 
German. The petty courts of Mu- 
nich, Hanover, and Dresden had their 
own reasons for wishing this change 
of leadership put off. It is safer to 
live under King Log than King Stork. 
Austria has troubles enough of her 
own without attempting to annex 
them, as Prussia will be called to do 
by the voice of public opinion in Ger- 
many not many years hence. The 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
who, as he is too small to count for 
an item in the resistance of the native 

rinces of Germany to annexation by 

russia, has led the way by offering 
to merge his independent sovereignty 
for the good of Germany. It is an 
offer more patriotic than politic, and 
which is bringing down on him the 
displeasure of all the kings and states 
who only exist because Germany is 
divided. It is the instinct of self- 
preservation which keeps up a pro- 
Austrian and an anti-Prussian party 
in Germany. Rather than submit to 
Prussia, they would throw themselves 
into the arms of France, and revive 
the confederation of the Rhine, in 
hopes of getting a reprieve for their 
petty dynasties. Thus the existence 
of Austria in her present form is as 
much a cause of weakness to Ger- 
many as to the rest of Europe. When 
the life is out of a body, we should 
bury it; but as kings lie in state 
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longer than other people, in order, 
perhaps, that their subjects may make 
sure they are dead, so Austria is laid 
out by diplomacy, with the regalia of 
a state of the first rank on her, while 
her successor is getting himself sworn 
in at the council chamber, and trying 
on his coronation robes. It is the 
interregnum at present between Aus- 
trian and Prussian supremacy in 
Germany ; and there are two parties, 
as there ever will be, thuse of the 
rising and the setting sun, those who 
are weeping for the old, and those 
who are shouting for the new reign. 
The interests of this country are so 
evidently bound up with Prussian su- 
premacy that we ought to have no hesi- 
tation in encouraging it. There is a 
party, of course, in our commonwealth 
who have no interest with the com- 
mon weal—whose heart is with the 
dead dynasty of Naples and with the 
dying dynasty of Vienna. But what 
of them? The same party would 
have kept James IT. on his throne, 
and went to fight his battles at the 
Boyne, in Flanders, and at Fontenoy. 
A free country like ours can bear such 
a party as this, and wish it no worse 
than to take itself off to those coun- 
tries where the principles it loves are 
consistently carried out. That party, 
so insignificant in its own numbers 
and influence, is recruited, indeed, 
from deserters and runaways, just as 
the regiments of the Duke of Mo- 
dena, beyond the Mincio, are kept up 
by those poltroons who run from the 
Italian conscription. We pity the 
poor peasants who are such fools as 
to listen to the lures of the Austrian 
drill-sergeant: they are the flies who 
get into the spider’s web, from which 
there is no escape with life. But 
when the Marquis of Normanby so 
far forgets his English birth and 
breeding as to sink into the partisan 
of Austria, our pity is mixed with 
contempt. We, by this act, judge of 
the liberal professions of his early 
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life ; we see that they were only gold 
leaf on ape, and the baseness of 
the original metal is coming out after 
some years’ use. The Marquishasgone 
over, of course, intothe Austrian camp 
solus—he leads no party after him. 
He is listened to in the House of 
Lords until something is said to call 
him to order; but he makes no more 
impression there by his speeches than 
on the public by his pamphlet, which 
none but the reviewers have taken 
the trouble to read. His last pamph- 
let has dragged up the misdeeds of 
the ex-Duke of Modena into greater 
rominence than ever. We might 
ave thought the last of the D’Estes 
unfortunate, now we think him only 
contemptible. He should retire to 
Vienna as soon as possible with the 
lunder which he carried off from 
taly, and disband his army, which 
have not become brigands as the dis- 
banded soldiers of the King of Na- 
les have, only because they have 
en enrolled in the ranks of the 
Austrian army. 

In any case, the end cannot be very 
far off now. Austria is playing her 
last stake in Hungary by suspending 
the constitution as well as the Diet, 
and letting her armies loose on the 
country. She is wearing out the 
little stock of respect left for her 
in the country party, who still cling 
to the Treaty of Vienna and believe 
in the existing balance of power. 
When she falls at last—as she evi- 
dently soon must—she will fall with- 
out a voice of regret on her behalf, 
even from the Nestor of the House 
of Lords. The most long-sighted 
statesman may not be able to see 
who will take Austria’s place as the 
keeper of the balance of power be- 
tween France and Russia; but even 
the most inveterate follower of Con- 
servative traditions must allow that 
Austria can no longer be trusted for 
keeping Europe quiet by keeping her 
own population contented. 
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